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FOREWORD 


Even since western scholars began to study Indian Philosophy 
there has been a persistent tendency to identify it with Advaita 
Vedanta, with the result that other Vedanta schools have been 
left neglected. In recent years attempts have been made to 
study Rainanujicirya's philosophy in its proper perspective, and 
so far as the West is concerned the labours of so eminent a 
scholar as the late Dr. Rudolph Otto have gone far to do 
justice to his thought. Madhvicirya as the founder of Dvaita 
Vedinta has not had full justice done to him. There has been 
a tendency even on the port of eminent Indian scholars to dis¬ 
miss his (nought as theology or as mere religion. A work that 
would do justice to Madhyacarya as a philosopher has been 
badly needed, and I am very happy that this need has now 
been met by Vidwan H. N. Ragnavendrachar, M.A., my col¬ 
league in the Philosophy Department of the University of 
Mysore. He is eminently fitted for the task he has undertakas 
and accomplished with efficiency. Trained in the old time- 
honoured Punditic traditions of Sanskrit learning, he has also 
had a good training in the critical methods of Western Philosophy. 
Though born' a Dvaitin, be is also by conviction a Dvaitin. 
He has attempted to bring out the weaknesses in Advaita and 
Vifistadvaita and to show how these defects have been over¬ 
come in the philosophy of Madhvicirya. He has argued with 
cogaicy how in essence MadhvJcirya is a monist, though the 
exigencies of nomenclature led him to call his philosophy 
Dvaitism to distinguish it from the monism of Sankara and 
Ramanuja alike. It is not possible to hope that Vidwan 
Raghavcndrachar's exposition will carry conviction to confirmed 
Advaitiiis and Vilistidvaitins, but I feel sure that it will go 
a long way to prove that Dvaita Vedinta has sound philosophical 
merits. Even this may be looked upon as no mean achievement, 
and because of it Vidwan Raghavcndrachar deserves to be 
congratulated as well as thanked. 

A. R. Wxdia. 

The University, 

Mysore. 

1 August, 1940. 




PREFACE 


The aim of chit book it to indicate the philosophy of Dvaita 
Vedanta and to determine its place in the history of Vedanta. 
Thit work presupposes a knowledge of the Natti^a and the 
Attica positions in Indian Philosophy. Dvaita Vedanta forms 
the last phase in the history of Vedanta. Advaita and 
Vihstadvaita preceded Dvaita Vedinta. Advaita Vedanta has 
been made familiar to modern readers by the attempts of many 
great scholars. And my revered teachers. Sir S. Radbakrishnan 
and Prof. M. Hiriyanna have ably explained the philosophical 
significance of this Vedanta. Vilistadvaita has also attracted 
the attention of many modern scholars and several works on 
this Vedanta have appeared. But the field of Dvaita Vedanta 
still remains unexplored. 'It is in this circumstance that my 
humble attempt may find its justification. 

A brief summary of Advaita and Vifipadvaitn is included 
in this work to maicc the discussions of Dvaita Vedinta more 
intelligible and to express the continuity of Vedanta thought. 
The exposition is based on the respective Vedanta works in 
Sanskrit, but the selections and arrangement of the particular 
positions arc mine. The exposition of Advaita Vediinia has in 
view both the Rhamati ana the Vivarana traditions and the 
reconciliation of die two ns expressed by Vidyaranyamuni, In 
the conclusion the relative merits of the three Vedanta systems 
are considered. To help the reader the meaning of Sanskrit 
technical terms with reference to each Vedanta system is given 
in the glossary. 

It has become rather fashionable for Advaita thinkers to say 
that there is no philosophy in Dvaita Vedama. I leave it to the 
reader to judge for himself. If he is convinced that Dvaita 
Vedanta is philosophical in every sense of the term, my labour 
will have been amply rewarded and I shall feel that I have 
done something to repay all 1 owe to my professors and parti¬ 
cularly to my revered guru, Sri Holavanahalli Scshacharya, 
Palace Dharmadhikari, Mysore. 

It is my first and foremost duty to express my feelings of 
gratitude and respect to Rajakaryapravina N. S. Subba Ran, M.A. 
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(Cantab.), Bar-at-Law, Vke-Chancelloc, Mysore University and 
to Prof. A. R. Wadia, B.A. (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law, Professor of 
Philosophy, Mysore University, without whose help and en¬ 
couragement, this little volume could not have seen the light of 
the day. I am deeply indebted to the authorities of the Uni¬ 
versity of Mysore for publishing lists work and to my revered 
teacher Prof. A. R. Wadia who has honoured this work with 
his kind foreword. My sincerest thanks arc due to Prof. W. G. 
Eaglcton, M.A. (Cantab.), Professor of English, Maharaja's 
College, Mysore, who kindly went through the Droofs and 
suggested many corrections, to Mr. H. K. Raja Rao, M.A., 
my friend and colleague, who was helpful to me throughout the 
course of this publication and to Mr. F. McD. Tornkinson, 
Wesley Press, Mysore, who took special pains in the printing 
of this book. 

H. N. Raghavendracjiak. 

MaLtmia't College, 

Myiore. 

X) March, 1941. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO VEDANTA 
SYSTEMS 






Nah i jiiinoM tadrlam pavitmmiha vidyatc.' —Bhagavadgitj, 4.38. 


CHAPTER I 

AN INTRODUCTION TO VEDANTA SYSTEMS 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE VEDANTA SYSTEMS 

The Vedanta Systems arc the most important among nil the 
Indian philosophical systems. They arc the result of well dis¬ 
ciplined philosophical thought in India. Ever since the dawn 
or thought the Indian mind has been distinguished for its natural 
inclination for philosophical reflection. This is best illustrated 
by the fact that India could formulate profound philosophies at 
a time when other nations had not even thought of philosophy 
in the proper sense of the term. The Vedanta systems mark the 
culmination of philosophical reflection in India. This accounts 
for their triumph over the other philosophies and for the respect 
with which they arc held throughout India. We can say 
that the whole Hindu nation today is in some sense or other 
influenced by the one or the otner Vedanta system. Even 
the Jainism of today with all its antivedic spirit shows clearly 
how it is influenced by Vedanta both in its belief in the varni- 
Iratna dharmar, and in its worship of the Siddhas ns gods. 
Strictly speaking such worships and beliefs arc alien to the 
original spirit of Jainism, which condemned the Vcdic institu¬ 
tion* and founded its own institutions quite independently of the 
Vedas. The other Indian religions show in some form or other 
a dear influence of Vedanta on them and arc proud of it. 

TAr Meaning of the Term Vedanta 

The term Vedanta means several things. (1) The real heart 
of the Vcdic teaching. The Upanitads arc supposed to contain 
the essence of the Vcdic teaching and therefore they arc called 
Vedanta, (a) The thought that systematises the UpanitaJie 
teaching is also called Ved 5 nta. (3) That which deckles the true 
meaning of the Vcdic teaching as a whole. To decide is to 
determine by means of reason. The system that decides the 
true meaning of the Veda is Vedanta. 
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The Veda and the Attica Thinkers of India 

To decide the meaning of the Veda it necessary because 
for a superficial observer the Veda seems to teach contradictory 
things. Some passages tell us that the world originates from 
Narayana. Others teach that it comes from Rudra. Some 
say that jitu and Brahman arc identical and others that they arc 
different Some passages believe in the reality of die world 
and others do not. So different passages seem to teach differ¬ 
ent things. It is therefore difficult to obtain a definite view. 

In this state of affairs there are only two courses open to us. 
Either we must reject the whole Veda as invalid; or we must 
explain the central teaching of the Veda so as to remove all 
contradictions. The former course is quite opposed to the 
astiha spirit of the Indian Daria tuts. The atlihi thinkers have 
profound regard for the intuition of the juts, the Vedic 
Seers. They are constructive thinkers. They want to build 
their systems on the solid ground of the best of their predeces¬ 
sors* thoughts. Hcitcc they could not entertain the idea of 
rejecting the Veda. 

Another alternative is suggested by the modern Vedic 
scholars. They hold that the Vedas represent the culture of the 
Aryans at dillcrcnt periods, and that therefore they offer views 
of the world entertained by thinkers at different times. 
Obviously this view cannot be accepted by the Sttilfa thinkers. 
Tbcir starting point is that the Veda is valid as a whole. To 
hold that there arc divergent views in the Veda is to accept 
that some or all of them arc fake, and this would lie inconsistent 
with tike ultima spirit. 

The lirahma Sktrat at Vedanta 

The fact that the Veda is valid as a whole implies that it 
stands for a definite teaching. That it teaches divergent things 
is only apparent and not real. 

Now the question is ‘What is this central teaching for which 
the whole Veda stands?' Such teaching must be found out 
in spite of the apparent contradictions. To find out any such 
view is to reflect over the apparent meanings, and show that 
ilicv are not final. This necessitates a separate system which 
cmnodies reflections that arc useful in finding out the true 
meaning of the Veda. Such a system is called VedSnta. 
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Reflecting on the early history of Vedanta thought one feels 
that there were several attempts to systematise the teaching of 
the Vedas even before Badariy.ma. But it is generally accepted 
that Badaraynna's work is the last and the most complete. In 
his Brahma Sutras he has systematised the thoughts of the Veda. 
The sutras consist ofpithy statements that arc very comprehensive 
in their outlook. They are called Vedanta Sutras because they 
embody the systematisation of the Vcdic thought. They are also 
called Brahma Sutras because they reveal the nature of the ulti¬ 
mate reality, the Vcdic name of which is Brahman. 

Sutras is another name for them, because they determine the real 
nature of Atman that appears to us in a body. They are also 
called the Mimathtd Sutras. This name brings out their reflective 
character. They are specially called the Utiara Mimathtd 
Sutras. The Sanskrit term uttara means both latter and better. 
The Sutras arc regarded as uttara in both these senses. They 
are uttara because they come after the Pitrva Mimamsd. They 
are uttara also because they deal with the knowledge (jhdna) of 
the ultimate reality which is better than action (\amta), which is 
the suhject matter of the Pur pa Mimamsd. Knowledge is the 
direct means of spiritual advancement, and not action (^.tw). 
Therefore knowledge is better than harma. The Brahma Sutras 
are chiefly concerned with the Upanisads, and with them they 
emphasise the importance of knowledge and make \arma only 
subservient to it. Hence they arc called the Uttara Mlmdmsd 
Sutras. 

The Number, Date and Teaching of the Brahma Sutras 

The Brahma Sutras arc 5614 in number. 1 The date of their 
composition may be fixed by the following considerations. 
They refute the DarUtnas, Sdnl^hya, Yoga, NySya, Vaiiesi\a, 
faina, Bauddha, and so on. This means that they belong to a 
later date than that in which these Darianas were composed. 
The names that arc mentioned in the tiitrat are found mentioned 
in the Srauta Sutras. Asmarathyu is mentioned in the 
Alualayana; Badari, Kiirsnajini, and Kafakftsna in the Kdtyd- 
yana; A trey a in the Taittiriya Pratrlal(hya; Atreya, Kafakrtsna 
and Badari in the Bodhdyana Crhya Sutra. Auoulomi is men¬ 
tioned in the Mahd Bhdsya on the Pdnini Sutras. This indi- 

1 This is according to Madhtdt&rya. 
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cates that the Si/rat were composed at about the time what the 
ocher works were composed. Garuda Purina, Padma Purina and 
Manudhttrma Sittra mention the BrahmaSitras. This implies 
that the date of the Sutras is prior to that of these works. The 
commentators of the Sutras generally interpret the word tmrti 
that occurs several times in the Sutras, as meaning Bhagavad* 
glta. From this it follows that the Sitrat arc posterior to the 
Bhagavadglti. There arc also several suggestions regarding the 
date of the Sutras. Prof. Keith says that the date of the Sutrat 
cannot be later than a d. aoo. Fraser holds that it is some* 
where between 500 unJ 700 a.c. Max Muller is of the opinion 
that it is prior to the date of the BhagavadgTta and in support 
of his position there is the mention of Brahma Sutra in the 
BhagavadgTta, it. 5. There are some difficulties in this view. 
At the time of the composition of the Bhagavadglti the systems 
were not yet formulated. Throughout the Gita we have 
several references to prove that it was composed in the pre- 
Darlana period. The work docs not refer to any Darlana. 
Nor does it mention the position of any Darlana. There is 
the mention of two terms, SinJ(hya and yoga. The work itself 
makes it clear that these terms do not stand for the Darlanat 
in their philosophical sense. According to its interpretation 
san^hya is knowledge and yoga is disinterested action. But 
the cose of the Sutras is different. They clearly mention the 
distinguishing features of the several Darla nut in order tn 
refute them with a view to make the position of Vedanta final. 
From this it follows that the Sutras are far later than the Gita. 
There is yet the difficulty of fixing the meaning of Brahma 
Sutra mentioned in the Gitii. The orthodox view is that the 
same Badarayana is the author of both the Glti and the Sutras. 

It is supposes! that he had a long career and with different 
interests wrote different works at different periods. Due to this 
circumstance there might be the mention of Brahma Sutra in 
the BhagavadgTta. 

The Brahma Sutrat consist of four chapters. The first of 
them explains that the whole Veda deals with Brahman. To 
indicate this idea it is called Samanuayidhyaya. The second 
chapter removes the difficulties in viewing Brahman as the 
ground of all. In this connection it refutes several Darlanat 
To indicate this idea it is called Avirodhadkyaya. The third 
chapter explains how Brahman is realised and liberation is 
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attained. To indicate this idea it is called Ssdhanidhyiya 
The fourth chapter mainly describes the course of liberation and 
the nature of it. To indicate this idea it is called Phaiadhyaya. 
Some details may be needed in this connection. The first 
chapter teaches how Brahman is the ground of all that exists. 
The second explains how the world consisting of individual 
souls and matter is entirely dependent on Brahman (being 
created by Brahman); what the real nature of put is; and how 
tic u related to hit body and action. It also presents some 
important psychological views. The third explains the state of 
the peu after death and incidentally it solves some psychological 
problems and it also presents the course of discipline 'leading to 
the realisation of Brahman. The fourth explains the nature of 
the relation between jiva and Brahman. 

The whole sutra teaching is based on the presupposition that 
the Veda is author less (apautusey, r); and that tmrti'ii valid if its 
teaching is not opposed to that of the Veda. The term smrti 
in us wider sense stands for the Puranas and Itihasas. 

The Commentaries on the Brahma Sutras and Their Originality 

The Sutras consist of very brief statements. Their compre¬ 
hensive outlook makes the teaching obscure and it is difficult to 
ascertain the final meaning. This has given rise to many 
commentaries and each commentator professes that he alone 
has arrived at the genuine teaching. Very often the commentator 
consciously or unconsciously reads his preconceived ideas into 
the Sutras. Where he docs it consciously his motive is to spread 
his views under the name of orthodoxy which commands ready 
respect from laymen. Generally each commentator takes 
advantage of the contradictory teachings of the Veda and the 
obscure meaning of the Sutras and imposes his own views on 
diem. Whether he is consistent or not with the Veda and the 
Sutsas there is much scope for originality. The commentator 
who imposes his own views on the Sutras is obviously original. 
Supposing that a commentator is very faithful to the Sutras 
even then his originality does not suffer. The need for an inter¬ 
pretation arises in two ways: (i) When the thing that is 
interpreted is not clear; and (11) When a position, which is clear 
in itself requires fresh interpretation or addition from the novel 
standpoint which is suggested by the spirit of the times. A 
commentator who satisfies these conditions is as original as the 
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author of the Siitnij. At time* a commentator may have quite 
a novel idea but he require* the *anction of a prcriou* authority 
which is already held in high respect. So to suppose that the 
Indian thinker* are not original because they are only 
commentators is erroneous. 

There are however several commentaries on the same Sutras. 
If the Sutras stand for a definite position, then it follows that 
only one, if any, of the commentaries represents the meaning of 
the Sutras. Tnis means that most or all of the commentaries 
read their own ideas into the Sutras. In this connection we have 
to make one point clear. To suppose that a commentator reads 
hi* ideas into the s&tras i* not to impute to him the charge of 
deceit or hypocrisy. In most cases, his action may not be a deli¬ 
berate one, though it is difficult to distinguish the deliberate from 
the non-deliberate. A thinker may feel the need for a fresh 
philosophy. We all know that India has developed the con¬ 
viction that philosophy is required not only to satisfy theoretical 
curiosity but also to help practical life. Practice must have the 
background of philosophy because its aim is to make the person 
in question mu^u both here and hereafter. The thinker may 
sincerely believe that his philosophy is for the good of the 
people at large. Under these circumstances there it left only 
one way for him. If he presents his philosophy as completely 
independent of the previous thoughts tnat are popular, then no 
one may care for it and in that case the probability b that his 
thought, however valuable it may be, may die along with him. 
To escape this fate He has to present it in the name of the time- 
honoured things. This method has a particular advantage also. 
Though there is the appearance of fresh things, in enthusiasm 
for them the best of the old things are not forgotten. This 
accounts for the unique continuity of Indian civilisation. So 
long as India remains what it is, this is the best method of 
popularising fresh philosophical thoughts. This method also 
checks the wild imaginations of thinkers. As India developed 
this method consistently from the beginning, its spiritual 
civilisation did not suffer from the influence of the Nastiht 
thoughts, and even now it holds its head high, thougti 
politically it b undergoing all sorts of changes which are very 
often most dangerous for its spirit If there is to be a proper 
development of thought leading to the welfare of the country 
and therefore to the welfare of the individual, the new thoughts 
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must be nude consistent with the spirit of the old things and 
the old things must be interpreted consistently with new ideas. 
This is how continuity of civilisation is secured. 

THE THREE ACARYAS AS THE MOST IMPORTANT 
COMMENTATORS AND PHILOSOPHERS 

Among those that appeared as systematises of the Vedtc 
thoughts, by way of commenting on the Brahma Sutrai, 
Sankaricarya, R 3 manujlcarva, and Madhvicarya are the most 
important. They appeared one after another. Sankaracarya 
called his systematisation of thought Advaita Vedanta. 
RSmanujarfrya called his system ViJistadvaita Vedanta. And 
MadhvicSrya's system is called Dvaita Vcdinta. 1 

The modern scholars of Indian thought hold divergent views 
regarding the relative merits of these systems. Some hold that 
Sankaracarya alone is the true Vedanta philosopher, while the 
others are only religious leaders. Others assert that Riminuja- 
carya alone had the true insight of philosophical thought while 
SankarScirya suffered from wild imagination and MadhvicJrya 
could not transcend the commonsense explanation of things. 
There are yet others who believe that Madhvacarya alone is a 
truly scientific philosopher, while SankarScSrya is a perverted 
thinker and Ramanujlrfrya is carried away by emotions. 

None of these suppositions is correct. They are the result 
of exclusive interest tn a particular school of thought and reli¬ 
gious prejudice against other schools. A scientific study of the 
tnree systems shows that each of the Acaryas is equally a philoso¬ 
pher. The difference between them is not due to the lack of 
philosophical insight. Though each of them has an extra¬ 
ordinarily strong scientific sense, he arrives at a different con¬ 
clusion because in the course of his philosophy he develops 
an interest in a particular aspect of reality. This explanation 

1 It is interesting to note that Madhvacarya lias nowhere called 
his system of thought Dvaita Vedanta, yet in view of his final position 
expressed as ' Sunfantramaivatantnm ea Jvindhant tnttmim. (There 
are two kinds of tattva. Independent and Dependent^ [T. 5 .J and 
'Duaitam na vidyata iti tatntadajHaninim matam. (That Dvaita is 
not true is therefore the position of the ignorant.) [ A.V. a. 1.17] and 
perhaps 00 account of hu opposition to Advaita Vedanta, his system 
is known as Dvaita VedJnra. 
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is common to all philosophies that differ from one another. 
No two philosophers agree because their interests do not agree. 
If each philosopher starts from pure philosophical reasoning, 
then there is no reason why be should differ from others. If 
reason or thinking b the same, then the result is the same. So 
the fact that the three Aciryas differed simply points to the fact 
that their interests differed. It may be that one interest is 
more philosophical than the other but the thinkers do not suffer 
as philosophers. 

Admit*. VUiffidtvita and Dvatta art the 
Expressions of brakmadtnsiu 

There is much misconception as to the real significance 
of the terms, Advaita, Vjfutadvaiu and Dvaita, due to the 
lack of correct understanding of the respective positions of the 
systems, and to the undue emphasis laid on tnc terms them¬ 
selves. The term Advaita Is taken to mean monism. Vifista- 
dvaita is taken to mean qualified monism. And Dvaita is taken 
to mean dualism. None of these meanings is correct. The 
following consideration makes this dear. 

The three Acaryas start from the same point. Their stand¬ 
point is Upctnitadic. With the Upanisads they all agree that 
Brahman is the ground of all- They all agree that use world 
has only a derived reality. They all agree that the essence of 
all is Brahman Itself, and the world is not apart from Brahman. 
They all accept that everything in the wqyld points to Brahman 
os its ground. For all, from the standpoint of Brahman, the 
world is in some sense or other less real than Brahman. So, 
for all. Brahman b the Absolute. From this point of view we 
may describe all the three systems as Branmadvaita. Thu 
dearly explains how misleading it u to start from the literal 
meaning of the terms. 

We nave now to answer the question, Why arc these systems 
called by such misleading terms? If we understand the proper 
significance of the terms they are not misleading. The signi¬ 
ficance of the respective systems lies in ultimate positions with 
regard to the relation between Brahman and the work). 

The position of Sankara carya is briefly this: Brahman is 
the only reality. The world has no reality of its own. Then 
how does the world appear? It appears because it is super¬ 
imposed on Brahman. Thu may be illustrated in the following 
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manner. We may take for instance the shell-silver-illusion. 
Of the two things, shell and silver, shell is real and silver 
is not. Yet silver is superimposed on the reality of the shell 
and appears to be real. Its reality is that of the shell. Apart 
from the latter it docs not exist. So silver is mithyi (not real); be¬ 
cause it is superimposed. In the same way the world is not real, 
because it is superimposed. Hence the relation between the wnrkl 
and Brahman is not real, because it is the relation between real 
and unreal things. So Brahman has nothing outside it. It is an 
undifferentiated unity. To indicate this position the system is 
called Advaita. This term also stands for the idea that apart 
from Brahman nothing appears. 

The position of Raronnujacarya b this: Brahman is the 
ground of the universe. The universe consists of eit (spirit) 
and acit (non-spirit). These two entities, as they appear to us, 
ate in the gross form. Their material causes arc eh and acit in 
the subtle form. In both the states their ground is Brahman. 
The relation between them can be formulated in the following 
manner. Let us take for instance the human body. It has no 
reality as a living entity apart from the soul in it. It is, when 
the soul is in it. It is not, when the soul is not in it. When 
the soul leave* the body U death, it decays. So the body gets its 
reality as an attribute of the soul. In the same manner the world 
gets its reality as an attribute of Brahman. It is, because Brah¬ 
man is in it. Brahman is the soul and the world is Its body. 
Throughout all the process, as the subtle eh and acit evolve 
into the gross eh and acit. Brahman is immanent in them. Even 
as the body does not grow if the soul is not immanent in it 
throughout its growth, there is no evolution of the world with¬ 
out Brahman in the process of evolution. As the body evolves 
from the more subtle to the grosser form, there is evolution of 
the soul in the body. In the same manner as the world changes 
from the more subtle to the grosser states, there is evolution of 
Brahman in it. From this point of view the world as it appears 
to us consists of Brahman with eh and acit in the gross (ithti/a) 
form; and the material cause of the world consists of Brahman 
with eit and acit in the subtle (tufyhma) form. In both 
cases eit and acit form the body of Brahman. Though 
Brahman is said to evolve along with the world, It is com¬ 
plete throughout. So whether It is in die subtle eit and acit 
or in the gross eit and acit. It is the same. In order to indicate 
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this idea the system is called Vlfy$advaitA. Its main idea is 
that though the world is not superimposed on Brahman, it is not 
apart from Brahman. 

The position of Madhviearya is this: Brahman is the ground 
of the universe. The universe consists of eetana (spirit) and 
are tana (matter). It is not superimposed on Brahman. Even 
supposing that it is superimposed, it does not follow that it is 
mithyi. Unless it is real it cannot be superimposed. If silver 
were unreal, as the horn of a hare is unreal, it could not be super¬ 
imposed. So to hold that the world is superimposed is implicitly 
to assert that it is real. It may be metaphorically regarded as the 
body of Brahman. Even to hold that Brahman is the soul of the 
world is nothing more than a metaphor. We have to explain 
how the world is the body and Brahman the soul. Of the two, 
world and Brahman, the former is our starting point, because 
it is immediately given. It asserts itself as real. There are 
three senses in which a thing can be real. A thing b real if 
it has an existence of its owrt (m/ai); if it has knowledge 
(pram hi) or if it has its own function (pnvrtti). Cetane is real 
in all these three senses and acetana it real in the first and the 
last senses. But in every sense of the term, the reality of the 
world is dependent (aimuntra). This is illustrated by the fact 
that it undergoes continuous change. The fact that its reality is 
dependent points to the truth that its source is something else. 
This source is imlcpendent (tvaianint). It has independent 
reality. It has its existence (tatta), function (prat/rlti\ and know¬ 
ledge (pramiti) quite independent of other things. It b change¬ 
less. It is perfect It is Brahman. It b immanent in the world 
and the latter has reality from It. By Itself It b transcendent. 
Being both immanent and transcendent It b the necessary pre¬ 
supposition of the world. Without It the world is nor. But with 
It the world b. In virtue of thb conception of the dependent 
nature of dvc world thb system is called Dvaita. 

The three AcSryas started from the Upanitadic idea that 
Brahman is both transcendent and immanent. Sankara carya 
somehow emphasised the transcendent aspect, RSmnnujacarya 
the immanent aspect, and Madhvacarya both the aspects. There¬ 
fore they had to name their systems differently. So the names 
stand for their whole philosophy. If this truth is not gTasped 
they become misleading. 

In characterising their philosophies we must bear the fob 
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lowing points in mind. From die standpoint of Brahman their 
phitasofmy is Advaita, because none of them holds that there 
ts a second to Brahman in the sense of being independent of It 
and from the standpoint of. the world their philosophy is Dvaita, 
because none of them identifies the world with Brahman. Nor 
do they hold that the world is an aspect of Brahman. For 
Sankaruciirya, in spite of his position that difference as such 
is mithya, the world is mithya (not real) and Brahman is satya 
(real). Therefore they are different. For RimiinujScirya the 
world is the body (Ltrira) and Brahman is the soul (iaririy 
Therefore they arc different. Madhvadirya clearly states that 
the world and Brahman are different, So their philosophies 
arc from one point of view Advaita; and from another Dvaita. 
Since the chief aim of philosophy is to reveal the nature of the 
ultimate reality, there is an advantage in describing their philo¬ 
sophies from the standpoint of Brahman, So we may call each 
system Brahmadvaita (Absolutism). This removes many mis¬ 
understandings caused by emphasising the literalAneaning of the 
terms, advaita, v&stSdvaita and dvaita. 

But we must make one point clear. To call cadi system 
Brahmadvaita is not to make an improvement on it. It is only 
to state a fact recognised by each Acarya, Now wc have to 
answer one question. If the term, Brahmadvaita is recog¬ 
nised by the Acarya*, then why do they not make use of it? 
The answer is simple It was dearly known to them all that 
the Upanisadt teach that Brahman is die sole reality. As the 
exposition of this truth each system can be nothing but Brahma¬ 
dvaita. So this position needed no clarification from the Acaryas. 
But in the detailed working up of this truth each Acarya 
arrived at a different conclusion; and to signify this each had 
to name his philosophy so as to emphasise its distinguishing fea¬ 
ture. As time went on the starting point was forgotten, and 
the literal meaning of the terms was taxen to be everything and 
the result was a misrepresentation of the teaching. Therefore, 
in order to understand the real significance of the well-known 
terms, it is necessary to bear in mind that each of the systems 
is a Brahmadvaita system. 

The Three Acaryas are not Theologians but Philosophers 

From the very beginning the three Acaryas arc represented 
as starting from the Upanifadic Absolutism.' This gives rise to 
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an important question. If the Acaryas make the Upanitadic 
teaching their starting point and expound their ays terns to 
organise the Vedic thought, then they arc only theologians and 
not philosophers. Then how can we call them philosophers 
and include their thoughts under philosophy? We may answer 
thus. 

To call the exposition of a work theology or philosophy is 
a question of emphasis. If the exponent is led by the authority 
of the work whose meaning he explains, then his exposition 
it theology. If in his exposition there is influence of authority 
and the exposition is also an attempt to trace the philosophical 
implication of the work and develop it, then it is philosophy. 
The mere interpretation of the Veda cannot be philosophy. But 
an exposition of the philosophical implication of the Vedic teach¬ 
ing is philosophy. Similarly the philosophical exposition of the 
U pant fad; is philosophy, for instance Deussen's The Philosophy 
of the U pan usd i. So the exposition of Vedanta Systems may 
be regarded as philosophy, bccaOsc it is nothing but the philo¬ 
sophy of the Upanifadt. 

The philosophy of a work is the work of a philosopher. 
One who is not a philosopher cannot think of expounding the 
philosophy of any literature. So the exponents of tnc philosophy 
of the Upanisadt are philosophers. 

The Acaryas like real philosophers were convinced of the 
truth of the Upanisadic teaching. Therefore they system¬ 
atised the Upanisadic thoughts, if they were not convinced of 
the truth independendy of the U cant tads they could not have 
systematised their thoughts. So uie bet that they systematised 
tne thoughts of the Upttnisads implies that they were real 
philosophers. 

11k systematisation of the Upanisadic thoughts is not mere 
organisation of them. It is systematisation in the sense that 
the Vpattitadic thought is shown to be final as philosophy. This 
means that somehow the Acaryas first arrived at pure philo¬ 
sophical conclusions and next tney found that they were com¬ 
pletely identical with the systematised Upanifadic thoughts in 
so far as their own systematisation went, and they represented 
the whole position under the title Vedanta. Though this is tux 
the order of jvriting of their works, it must certainly be the 
order of their mental outlook. This is made clear by the fact that 
it is not the unsystematised thought that led them but the 
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systematised one in the sense explained. So in their exposition 
they are not directed by authority; but they direct it. In doing 
this they wanted to have a universal philosophy. A knowledge 
of these points helps us immensely in understanding the view 
for which Vedanta stands. 

The Three Vedanta Systems are Inter related 

Some further points with regard to the inter-relation of the 
three Vedanta system* may be noted. These systems represent 
the different stages of the growth of the same Vedanta thought. 
Advaita represents the first stage, Viiistadvaita the second and 
Dvaita Vedanta the third. 

Certain difficulties in the position of Advaita made a re¬ 
consideration of the whole of Vedanta thought necessary and 
as a result there appeared Vififtadvaita. But this system also 
was not without difficulties, and by way of removing them there 
appeared Dvaita. Further, as is shown in the following pages 
Advaita and Vifistldvaita stand like two poles, southern and 
northern; Dvaita Vedanta maintains a balance between the two. 
Applying the Hegelian idea to these systems it may be said 
that Advaita presents thesis, Viitsudvaita antithesis and Dvaita 
synthesis. In the light of these ideas it is submitted that full 
knowledge of Vedinta thought presupposes a careful study of 
the three systems in their historic order. The knowledge of the 
later two systems is necessary to understand the scope of Advaita . 1 
The knowledge of Advaita and Dvaita is necessary to appreciate 
the significance of Vifisudvaiu and the knowledge of Advaita 
and Vifistadvaita is necessary to recognise the importance of 
Dvaita Vedanta. 

With these preliminary remarks an attempt is being made in 
the following pages to summarise very briefly the philosophical 
positions of tnc three systems, fn order to do full justice to each 
system, so far as it is possible, the position of each system is 
presented as it would be done by tnc exponents of tnc same 
system; and in the last chapter it is briefly indicated how 
Vedinta thought reached its culmination in Dvaita Vedinta. 

1 Knowledge of the scope of Advaita enables us to understand 
what exactly necessitated the later Vedinta systems and how far some 
recent interpretations of Advaita can be accepted as representing she 
original spirit of Advaita Vedanta. 
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Saa^rielrya 

.<jnl.iris.Jrvj » the founder of Ailvaiu Vedanta. He lived ill the 
gilt century jus. Hi* birth place n said U> l« Kibdi in the Malatur 
District. He belonged to the N’amliudrt net of the Rrahminv Even 
av a Imy of u tears lie was very learned. He expounded his 
system in the f«*rm of a commentary upon the classical Upantfads, 
tlie Hhagavadgita and the Htahm* SHtrai and wrote several inde¬ 
pendent works which exhiltit both philoaophical and religious insight 
of a vct)' high order. Though he did not live very long by the lime 
he reached the age of ja he had established his reputation as the true 
champfii of the' Vedic teaching; and made almost the whole popu¬ 
lation id India folks'* his philosophy and religion. 

The Ideal that perhapi led to Admit* Vedhnta 

Even before AanLaracJrya there were some schools of thought 
that upheld certain ideas dial arc akin lo those cf Advaila Vedanta. 
|ltiartfpra|<j(KJ slwsnguidictl between tux* aspect* rd Flcahmart, 
fajnj and |jna arid lukl that when the world disappear* in 
iValutvm there i* only owe reality, brahman. Hhartyhari held that 
the *ii*jh(kjI world i* Mipcrim|xncd (^»i Ipito) and what is called 
soul i* not reaL Gaodjpjda maintained that Advaita is ultimate, 
world i* nuthya and Atman is the sole reality. SankaracJrya seems 
to have syuenucised more or less the same ideas in his Advaita 
Vedanta. 

Some Important H'or^t on Admit* 

Alter lankaricirya Surrlvara wrote t 'orti^S and Naifl^iirniya 
riddhr, Vacaspati, Bhamati; Padmapida, Paneap£dt{J; Ananidagvri, 
Syjyj Kirnoyu: Sarvainitinamuni. Sanlfsrpa Uriralfa-, <riharya, Khan- 
fan* {tamf* I’rakjsjinun. Vanraphdtki hmrapji Vidya- 

ranyj. \'iijr*naprameya taugraha; Cittukha, Totea pradipUja’, and 
Madiiuvadana Sarasvati AdratUiiJdhi. And a how of other authors 
wrote several works both in the form of commenting on the previous 
works and in the form of independent treatises. All these writers 
substantiate the position of their original master, with new argu¬ 
ments that were suggested by the spirit of their times. Some of 
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(hem also entertained different opinions as to the position of 
San^aracirya regarding some details of his philosophy. 


Amaltsis 

Knowledge in the real sense of the term is eternal, self-evident 
and undifferentiated unity. In this sense it is called Cit. It is the 
ultimate principle of the world. The world consists of subjective 
and objective factors. Ajnina is the stuff of the world. It is 
superimposed on Cit. The world is not real from the standpoint of 
Cit. It is real from its own point of view. Knowledge from the 
practical point of view is either true or false. The object of true 
knowledge is not wiblatcd. True knowledge is caused by pramSnas. 
There are six pramAnas : pmtyaltfa, anumAna, 3gama, upamina, 
arthapatti and anupalabdhi. These praminat not only reveal the 
objects of the world; but also point to the fact that Cit is the 
basis of the world. Upanifadt directly reveal Brahman. Cit is 
Brahman. It is absolute (pAramAnbil^ay. The world is vyavaAiriia. 
Wrong knowledge also hat its object. It is wrong because its 
object is tublated. Its object it not real, because it is sublaced. 
It is not unreal, because it is known. It cannot be real and unreal 
simultaneously, and therefore It is called udatitdmla{fma. In this 
sense it is nutAyS. The world with its cause, sjd&na Is also mithyi 
because it is sublated from the standpoint of Cit. 

There are three types of things. Cit or Brahman is pSrambnhi^a. 
The world is tyivaharil^a. The object of wrong knowledge is 
pritibhati^t in the sense that it exists in so far as its knowledge 
continues. A/Aina as mSyi conditions Cit and is the material cause 
of the world. Cit being conditioned by maya is !I vara, the material 
and the efficient cause of the world. AjAin ,t in the form of avidyA 

S ivcs rise to autaAiarana which is the abode of knowledge in 
ic ordinary seme of the term. Cit conditioned by antaA{araaa is 
the individual soul (/>**). /Jew in its essence b Brahman. By means 
of discrimination between eternal and non-eternal things, detachment 
from the things of the world, development of virtues such as 
equanimity of mind and self-control, and desire for freedom it 
becomes fit to understand Brahman. By enquiry it .understands the 
(ruth. By medicating on it it becomes fit to realise Cit. At 
this stage it understands the correct meaning of the U panned 
'That thou art’. It realises Cit. There b only Cit. This b 
mukti (freedom). 
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The Advaita thinker* arc not satisfied with any of the previous 
philosophies, holding that they are not sound because they 
start from the common-sense view of knowledge, that knowledge 
happens to a subject, is relative to an object, and is produced 
and destroyed. They believe, righdy too, that a true under¬ 
standing of knowledge alone gives a clue to the nature of 
Reality.” So they propose to examine knowledge, without 
having any preconceived ideas. 

KNOWLEDGE (JNANA) 

By a detailed examination of the fact of knowledge the 
Advaita thinkers arrive at the conclusion that there are two 
types of knowledge, one of which is knowledge in the true 
sense of die term, and the other is only so-called because 
it reveals objects. They call the former Svar&pajnSna and 
the latter VrtrijSana. They show that the former is nitya, 
(eternal), jpoyarhjyoti (self-evident), and a{Aanda (undifferen¬ 
tiated unity). They consider the latter as knowledge in the 
ordinary sense of tne term and the former to be the ground 
of the latter. Their whole philosophical reflection is directed 
towards explaining this view and drawing the necessary conclu¬ 
sion from it. 

Swrupajitiina 

We understand the nature of tvaritpajSSna os we go on 
tracing the true nature of knowledge. The true nature of 
knowkdge is that it is eternal, self-evident, and undifferentiated 
unity. This may be explained as follows: 

Knowledge is Eternal (Nitya) 

Amid the different intellectual activities we have the feeling 
of the identity of awareness. We know that all knowledge is 
ot some particular individual. In each instance of knowledge 

1 V.PS* p. 50,— Yu^lyai^alaranenSpi anubkavah n 3 p«Upitum 
Ufyate. AnnbktvjTUrthjteidyn^tck. (it is not possible to deny 
experience even by him wbo has faith only in reason, because reason 
has its birth from experience.) 
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wc arc aware that it is a phase of the ever identical knowledge. 
Without this recognition there is no knowledge at all. If this 
were not true, and if each instance of knowledge had nothing to 
do with the other instances of the same, then the intellectual acti¬ 
vities of an individual would be a chaos without any hope of 
unity. But we are aware of the unity. This points to the truth 
of tnc recognition of the identity of all knowledge that happens 
to an individual knower. The recognition may be expressed 
thus: ‘The same knowledge that grasped a particular object is 
now grasping another object.' This implies that knowledge is the 
same throughout though the objects are different. By extend¬ 
ing the force of this implication we arrive at the view that 
knowledge is beginningless. From the idea that it is beginning¬ 
less it follows that it is endless. So knowledge is not limited 
by time. For this reason it is called nitya (eternal). 

The fact that knowledge is nitya is the necessary presup¬ 
position of all theories of knowledge. For even supposing that 
knowledge has both beginning and end we cannot dispense 
with the view that it is nitya. At least to have the awareness 
of the different pieces of knowledge that come into being and 
go there must be an enduring phase of knowledge. Without 
such a phase it b impossible even to suppose that knowledge 
U produced and destroyed. 

In the very act of knowing that knowledge has a beginning 
the nitya character of knowledge asserts itself. To suppose that 
knowledge has a beginning is impossible unless there is the 
awareness of what was there before. Hence the awareness of 
what preceded knowledge b the necessary presupposition of the 
thought that knowledge has a beginning. In the same manner 
the supposition that knowledge has an end is impossible 
unless there is the awareness of what comes after knowledge. 
There is no beginning to the absence of knowledge which pre¬ 
cedes knowledge and no end to the absence of knowledge which 
follows knowledge. To have awareness of such periods is to 
have nitya knowledge.' 


1 5.F .—KDryant tarvaih yatodfifam pragabhUnapurauaram. 
Tatybpi ui&nsdifyitvat pr&gabhivo uaiamriJah. (By all a product 
is observed to be preceded by its absence. But there U no absence 
to precede knowledge since the supposed absence must be revealed 
by knowledge itself) 
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So the mtya character of knowledge ii of the very nature of 
knowledge. We may therefore conclude that knowledge is 
mityt in the sense that time doer not limit it. 

Knowledge it Seif-Evident (Svayamjyott) 

Knowledge i* given as mtya. If it were not jo , then 
nothing die could determine it to be so. Knowledge is not 
revealed by any other framina. If it were to be revealed by 
something other than itself, then there could be no awareness 
of it at all. If each piece of knowledge is to be revealed by 
another piece, then wc can never arrive at the fact of know¬ 
ledge. niat we have knowledge is a fact. This points to 

the truth that knowledge is not revealed by anything else. 
The fact that we have knowledge is evident from thought* 
like ‘I know this or that object* and ‘this is known by me*. 
If knowledge were revealed by an entity external to it, then 
we could never have these thoughts. So knowledge is. not 
revealed by an entity that lies outside it. In this sense it is 
called tvayamjyoti (tel^evident). , 

Knowledge it Undifferentiated (Amanda) 

The fact that knowledge is not revealed by anything external 
to it docs not mean that knowledge reveals itself. Were know¬ 
ledge self-revealing the same knowledge must be an object of 

itself- To suppose that it is an object of itself is to deny that 

it is self-evident. An object that is inert can be revealed only 
by an entity that b external to it. If knowledge is an object, 
at least to that extent, it must be revealed by that which 
is external to it. But such a conclusion denies the self-evident 
character of knowledge, whereas knowledge is self-evident. One 
implication of this b that it is not an object in any sense. So 
knowledge is devoid of all internal distinctions. This implies 
that it is independent of all limitations.* If knowledge were 
limited by any thing external to it, then it would not be devoid 
of distinctions, and it must contain in itself some dbtinction 
at least in so far as it is limited. It has already been shown 

l Cit as tvayaihjyoti b called dr«{(r. Anything that appears to 
be other thin cit is defya (DrgdrJjt vive^a). 

* VJPS^ p*. 43 -—Svayaihjyotifo yivuttaltamavebkStit. . . . (Be¬ 
cause being given as akhenda is the state of that which b self- 
evident. .. .) • 
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how it b devoid of all distinctions. So it is not conditioned 
by any thing external. From this it follows that it has nothing 
outside it. To posit anything outside it is to limit it. So it is 
absolute, having no internal division and nothing outside it. 
In this sense it is called a^handa (undifferentiated). 1 

From the consideration that knowledge is nitya, svayath- 
jyoti, and aJ(handa, it follows that the common-sense view of 
knowledge is incorrect. Advaita formulates this theory follow¬ 
ing the spirit of the Upanitadtc teaching that Brahman is satya, 
Jnana and dnitnda or ananta. To imply all that is stated know¬ 
ledge is called in this philosophy cit or caitanya. The same is 
taken to be the Upanstadic Atman or Brahman. The Upani- 
sadic description of Brahman as satya, jiiina, and ananda cor¬ 
responds to the Advaita description of knowledge as nitya, 
svayamjyoti, and a\handa respectively. Knowledge as Brahman 
is the ground of all. It is the ultimate principle of the universe. 
It is the Absolute. 

The following pages contain a very brief summary of how 
caitanya b shown to be the ground of all that appears and how 
in fact it has nothing outside itself. 

The Empirical Ego (I) is Not the Substratum of Knowledge 
(Caitanya) 

It is ordinarily thought that knowledge happens to the entity 
that we call Ego or * I This is wrong. Supposing that know¬ 
ledge happens to 4 1 we have to hold that the latter is different 
from the former. Thu it impossible, because knowledge U 
al(handa and has nothing outside it. So 4 1 ' independently of 
knowledge b not possible. Nor can it be held that 4 1 4 b identical 
with knowledge, for in that case there would be no point in 
holding that Eke latter happens to the former. 

1 VTS., p. 58. —Naca n'dapiladyanubkavintsm bbistnatvdt 
nbtmasvariipoJeti vdeyam, tvarbpato amt b have sit bhedapratUeh, 
bhedahalpane ca mbnbbhSvit. Naca janmarinSlau bhed*ha!pa\au. 
Tayorbhedatiddhipurmhiilvcna pamsparbirayatvbt. (It cannot be 
said that the perception of the blue and that of the yellow arc not the 
same as Stman (cit) since each perception b different from the other, 
because the difference in the nature of perception a not observed and 
there b no premSna to enable us to pout difference on it. Production 
and destruction do not prove difference. Since they presuppose 
difference the argument begs the question.) 
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Knowledge u Not the Some os '/' 

Knowledge fa infinite. But *!’ is an individual thing and 
as such it is limited by external entities. Knowledge has no 
internal distinctions. But T is not so. In the experience *1 
know this ’ it is the subject; and in the self-consciousness as * I ’ it 
is the object of consciousness. Thus it is both subject and 
object. So T is not self-evident. But knowledge is. 

NON-KNOWLEDGE (ACIT OR AfN.lNA) 

'/' is a Product (Cidaciuamvabtnotmaka) 

It is explained that *1’ is both subject and object. So it has 
internal distinctions. In order to have such distinctions it must 
be a product of different entities. In the knowledge where it 
is the subject it is self-evident; and it is not revealed by any¬ 
thing external to it. So it must have the character of know¬ 
ledge. It is also an object, and as such it must be the 
result of some thine other than knowledge. The thing that 
is other than knowledge is obviously non-knowledge. Know¬ 
ledge is cit. Non-knowledge is ocit. *V shows the character 
of both cit and adt. Therefore it is the product of both cit and 
acit. In order to imply this idea it is called tidaeittarii valan- 
itmaty} 

The Relation of Cit and Acit in '/' 

There is a difficulty in regarding ‘I* as the product of cit 
and ocit. Cit is infinite and it has nothing outside it This 
makes ocit impossible. If so, it is difficult to hold that *1’ fa 
the product or cit and acit. But we cannot dispense with the 
view that ’I’ fa the product of both cit and ocit; merely because 
we feel a difficulty in admitting it * 1 ’ as the product of cit 
and acit fa given. Now the question is how to reconcile these 
two ideas. We have to interpret the whole of experience to 
find out if the two Ideas can be reconciled. 

Human Experience os a "Whole 

Human experience consists of three states; waking, dream¬ 
ing, and sleeping. In waking and dreaming *1* is the subject 

1 VPS., p. sy—ldomanidamitmakphedtpratyeyeh. 
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of experience. In sleeping there is no *1’, nor is there experi¬ 
ence. Whether the particular elements that characterise a parti¬ 
cular state may or may not be in other states, one thing is 
certain, and it is that all states have some thing common in 
them, because they axe the states of the same life. Now we 
have to find out what that common element is. It must be 
an element that b present in sleep also. From this it follows 
that the difference of the other two stales is only the appear¬ 
ance of that common element. If so the state of sleep is less 
complex while the other two states are more complex. This 
suggests the fact that the complexity of the other two states is 
latent in sleep. What Is latent in sleep is patent in the other 
states. If this b not the fact, then the other states ought not to 
follow sleep. So sleep is the ground of the other states. If the 
state of sleep is fully understood we get a clue to the nature of 
the other states. 

The State of Sleep ( Surupti ) 

Most of the thinkers of the previous Darlitnat hold that 
the state of sleep b characterised by the complete absence of 
knowledge. Their supposition is not correct. If the state of 
completely devoid of knowledge, then how can the 
individual be conscious of the fact that he had sleep? When 
the sleep is over, the individual does feel that he had a good 
sleep. This feeling is the memory of the fact that he had a 
happy sleep. This memory is impossible, if previously the 
individual had not the actual knowledge of sleep. The know¬ 
ledge that grasps sleep must be present during sleep itself. So 
the memory of sleep in the waking state points to the actual 
knowledge of sleep in sleep. 

Further, even to hold that there b the absence of knowledge 
during sleep, it is necessary to grant that there is knowledge 
in sleep at least as grasping the absence of knowledge. With¬ 
out assuming such knowledge it is impossible to assert that 
there is the absence of knowledge in sleep. 

So in any case we have to admit that there b a type of 
knowledge in sleep. Now the question b. What is the nature 
of thu knowledge? One thing we know about it. During 
sleep there are no objects of the waking and the dreaming states. 
Therefore the knowledge in sleep is not the ordinary type of 
knowledge. So it is very nearly ox. (To indicate this idea it 
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U called avidyi trrtti.) It it retpontible for the feeling of 
identity that appears after sleep. In order to reveal sleep it 
must be evident. It mutt be made evident by a self-evident 
entity. Such an entity it at. This meant that cit is during 
sleep. 

The fact that there it cit during tlcep points to the eternal 
character of cit. The fart that there it knowledge in sleep 
points to the self-evident character of cit. The fact that there 
is peace in sleep points to the i nan da aspect of cit. Cit at 
nitya, uvyamjyoti, and a^handa is ever-present in all the states 
of individual life. In fact it makes all states possible, because it 
gives continuity to all states. 

So tar we know that what is is cit, and it has nothing 
external to it. If so, the question is how arc there different 
states. If there can be any answer to this question, then it 
must be found with reference to the experience of sleep itself, 
because it is already explained that sleep has the other states in 
a latent form. So we have to examine further the case of sleep. 

It There Anything in Sleep to Explain Waging and Dream? 

The experience of sleep Is peculiar. It cannot be identified 
with cit. Cit is infinite. But the experience is finite because 
it is only the experience in sleep. Cit is ahsolutc. But the 
experience is relative to sleep because it is the experience of 
sleep. It appears along witn sleep and disappears when the 
sleep ceases. So it has something as its cause (updddna or 
material cause). Cit is not its cause, because it is absolute. 
To regard cit as cause is to make it relative to the effect. So 
the cause of experience is something other than cit. It must 
be present whenever its effect is present, because' it is the 
matter from which experience appears to come. So the cause of 
experience is in sleep and it is different from cit. What is it? 
Apprently there is nothing in sleep to tell us anything about it. 
So in order to answer the question we have to examine if any¬ 
thing is implied in the ideas of the waking state about sleep. 

The Came of the Experience in Sleep 

All our ideas in waking about sleep may be expressed in the 
sentences 'I slept happily and I knew nothing’. We have 

» VJ>S H p. 16. 
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already drawn ihe implications of ' I slept happily *. From them 
we have arrived at tnc notion that there is in sleep cit with 
the experience of sleep. We may now draw the implications 
of ‘I knew nothing'. This implies that there is non-knowledge 
in sleep. What is this non-knowledge? Obviously it cannot 
be the absence of knowledge. To hold that it is the absence 
of knowledge is to posit the knowledge of non-knowledge. To 
have the knowledge of non-knowledge is to have the knowledge 
of knowledge itself. Knowledge is tnat of objects. So to know 
non-knowledge is to have the knowledge of the objects whose 
non-knowledge is in question. To suppose that mere is the 
knowledge of the objects in sleep is to denv sleep itself. 

From the previous considerations it is clear that if sleep is 
characterised by non-knowledge, then non-knowledge is not the 
absence of knowledge. If it is not absence, then, it must have 
some thing positive in it. It is only the non-knowledge that is 
negative mat is relative to the knowledge of knowledge. The 
knowledge of a positive entity is not relative to any other thing. 
TTie knowledge of the absence of a jar is relative to the know¬ 
ledge of the jar itself. It does not occur to one who does not 
know the jar whose absence is to be known. But the knowledge 
of a jar is not relative to any other entity. In the same manner 
the knowledge of non-knowledge in sleep is not relative to any 
other knowledge. This means that it is the knowledge of a 
positive entity and this entity is non-knowledge. To imply this 
sden non-knowledge is called bhavaru&ajnana. In this term 
affcina stands for non-knowledge, and bkSvarupa stands for the 
bet that it is positive. 

The positive non-knowledge is what characterises sleep. So 
in sleep there seem to be three entities, cit, non-knowledge and 
the experience of non-knowledge. 1 The experience reveals non¬ 
knowledge. So it has the character of illumination. Cit is 
illumination. So the experience is not independent of at. If 
it were so, it would not have the character of illumination. So 

1 V.PJS., p. 69.— YadyapyajflSuaru jivSvacchedopSdhiriti pura 
rlSJuktam. TathSpi suftiptavajitanantatramcchinnasya fvatya r«1- 
pnaJalSyam itattpasfavyamb&rSya antahkara^amu^SdhirifYate. 
Talks jagaranc rispastattyavaharSya ithuiaiariramnpSdhih. Nacai- 
t'j rnupSdhibhedStjivabhedapmsangah , VtirrapOrropSd hyvaechianasy- 

aim Httaroitartna ... [It is however, previously, sawl that ajnana 
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cit is the ground of experience. The essence of experience is 
at itself. Noo-knowleage is illumined by experience. This 
ultimately stands for the idea that it is illumined by cit. 
Remembering this fact we may now state that there are two 
entities in sleep, and they are at and non-knowledge (ajUna). 
The togetherness of these entities is responsible for the state of 
sleep. 

The Function of Ajnana in Sleep 

If ajnana in sleep were a non-entity and if it did not in 
any manner influence cit, then there would be no sleep at all, 
and there would be no cause of other states. In that case there 
would be no world and no experience. The world, experience, 
and the different states of life arc all facts. Therefore it follows 
that ajUana somehow influences cit. Such an influence cannot 
take place from the standpoint of cit, because cit is a\handa. 
But there may be influence from the standpoint of ajBina. From 
its point of view it obscures cit, and as a result of this cit 
appears at revealing ajh&na. Cit by itself docs not reveal any¬ 
thing. It appears to be so only from the standpoint of ajnana. 
With this appearance it is said to be the experience in sleep. Its 
appearance is the product of ajhdnct. It docs not belong to cit. 
To imply this idea it is called avidvaortti. In this term avidya is 
the same as ajnana and urtti stands for the idea that experience 
is its product. We may now conclude that ajft&oa is as necessary 
as cit itsdf for the appearance of sleep. 


is die condition that brings about /tea. What is really meant is that 
sn/ah Parana is the condition in dreaming, in order to account for 
the somewhat dear experience [vyavaharo) of the same jf«t which is 
conditioned only by ajOZm during sleep. Similarly in waking in 
order to bring about dear experience (uyarnhStn) the grots body is 
(taken to be) the condition. From the difference in the conditions 
the difference in the same pan cannot be argued, because tbe latter 
coaditioos act upon die entity conditioned by tbe former ones. . . .] 
KPT., p. 6t .—Tadevam tutuptau auh\h3hh!tvajtt3n5bhavau 
arthipatlivtayau. BhavarnpajHananandalmsnattu smaryante iti 
stddhSaUtthitih, (Therefore die absence of misery and the absence 
of knowledge during sleep are known by arthapalti (presumption). 
BhSuarupljAina, peace, and itman are remembered. This is the 
position of Advaita.) 
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Cit and Ajnona Form the Bash of the Other Two States 

If ail that is during deep consists of cit and a/hdna, then 
it follows that these also form the basis of the other two states, 
waking and dreaming. Cit is a^handa. It is the same in all 
states. But the content of each state differs from that of other 
states. It is clear that the difference is not due to cit. So it 
must be due to ajiiina itself. Ajfiana is the cause of life with 
all its varieties. During sleep its capacities are latent. They 
are only in the causal form ( bijarupa ). In the other states 
they arc in the effect-form (i^arywiitw). The states of waking 
and dreaming are characterised by the experience that expliddy 
involves subjcct-object-reladon. Then some facts appear as sub¬ 
jects, while others as objects. The subject of experience is called 
'I' (ahathitird). 

The I-ness of 7 ' is the Product of Ajhana 

The appearance of both subject and object is due to ajSdna. 
Yet there is much difference between the two. The subject 
exhibits the character of cit more explicitly than the object. So 
the influence of ajhano in the former is far less than it is in 
the latter. In order to indicate this the a/hina that condi¬ 
tions cit and gives rise to the subject is called antahl(arana. 
At the time when sleep is just over a/Aana gives rise to amah- 
J^arana, and antahharana conditioning cit gives rise to the sub¬ 
ject in the form * 1 ’. There is no antahharana during sleep, 
and therefore there is no * I ’ then. Just at the time when sleep 
ceases *1’ appears 1 and the individual has the apprehension 
of it. So in the knowledge ‘I slept happily and I knew 
nothing* there are involved two dements of knowledge, the 
apprehension {pratya\sa ) of *!* and the memory of sleep. The 

1 V.P.S^ p. 6a.— Ahadtkjrratya nnadyanirrentniy'iridyS upd- 
danarn. Aeidyiyih paramefvaradhifthitatuam nimittam. fdinaJal^ti- 
hjijdiahtid vaye nt seer ft pern. Kutatthaceitanyam pntmUnant. Kitrir - 
tvabhokirtsrSdikenca hbryam. Sufupterantahharanapralayarupateit 
na talra tadbhivah.' (Of jkerb hare the beginningless and entran¬ 
ce mya avidyd is the material cause. The presence of parameivere 
in avidyi is die efficient cause. The power to know and the power 
to do arc both the forms. The infinite cit is the proof. Doing, 
enjoying, and so on are the functions. Since sleep is characterised by 
the destruction of antahffarene, it does not exist during sleep.) 
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apprehension of ‘I’ is not memory because (here is no 'I' in 
sleep. There arc several subjects in the world which are different 
because antahljaranas are different. 

The Appearance of Objects is Due to Ajhana 

As sleep is over, ajhana evolves into various forms that bear 
different names. These products are the objects of experience. 

So there arc different subjects and objects. They are all 
conditioned by ajhana. But their ground is one. It is at.' 
Out explanation of the different states of life by means of 
ajhana has throughout assumed that just like at ajhana also is 
a fact. But the assumption is not consistent with the fact that 
at is aljkanda. Being aJjhanda, at has nothing outside it. 1 So 
ajhana cannot be along with at. If so there is no reason why 
there should be different states. If we have to explain experi¬ 
ence, then we have first to remove this difficulty. In our attempt 
to do this we may first note that the difficulty is not final. For 
til as eljhanda is a face That there arc states of life is also a 
fact. And that ajhana is the cause of life cannot be denied.* 
This suggests that somehow there is a relation between cit and 
ajhana.' With this clue we may now find out what this 
relation is. 

The Relation between Cit and Ajhana 

The relation between cit and ajhana may be determined 
by noting the implication of cit. Cit is aJ(handa.* There 


•From the standpoint of the world two entities are responsible 
for its appearance. They are cit and ajhana. Cit as such is a\h*n<fa. 
With it the world is not. 

* PrasiddhatvaiaeidyiySh tSpanahotum mfakyate. AnStmano na 
« yu^ta . . .* (Ajh3na is given. It cannot be denied. It is not in 
anal man. . . .) quoted by VPS., p. 491. 

1 Ajhana it anhdi and animacanlya. — V.PS., p. 18. It is the 
material cause of superimposicioo.— V.PS n p. 16. 

4 VJ'S^ p. 8i.— Kutasthocattanye sarvamapyadhyatthataya prat}- 
you. (Everything appears as superimposed on the aljhanja cit.) 
p. 48 — Na ca cattanyarya kJtlpaniljenhlnijjtvena t>3itavamatangalvam 
cikanyate .’ (The real absolute character of cit is not affected by an 
imaginary description of it as the basis of nipcrimposition.) 
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cannot be anything that is really different from it. Neverthe¬ 
less there may be an entity that if not real. Ajnana as the 
necessary condition of experience is found with (it. This 
means that ajndna is not real, because the supposition that 
ajiiana is real is sublated by the fact that at is a{hania. Merely 
because that ajnana is not real (tat) it docs not follow that it 
is unreal (atat). If it were unreal (atat), then it would not be 
there; and there would be no cause of experience. As the cause 
of experience it is given. So it is not atat. Because it is not tat 
and not atat, we cannot regard it as taiatat (real-unreal). To 
describe an entity as taiatat is a contradiction in terms. If a 
thing is tat, then it is not atat; and if it is atat, then it is not 
tat. It cannot be both tat and atat. So to determine ajAana as 
tat, atat or taiatat is not possible, 1 and it must therefore be 
different from tat, atat and taiatat. To imply this idea it is 
called soiataivilaiyana. Mithya, anirtracamya and anirvacya* 
arc the other Sanskrit names for the same. 

Cit is tat. AjAana is mithya. The relation between them 
cannot be tat, because it is tne relation between two things 
one of which is not real. As relating to a mithya entity it is also 
mithya. The mithya relation is called adhyata or at opt. From 
the standpoint of this relation ajASna is said to be superimposed 
(adyattha or aropita) on cit* Owing to this ai/Avora-rclation, 
cit, though it is aphonia, seems to be conditioned by ajnana, 
and consequently ajAana seems to have the characters of cit, in 
so far as it appears to be, to appear and to be liked. So to 
posit an aihyata-tc\M\on between cit and ajnana is to superimoose 
ajAana on cit and cit on ajAana. The superimposition ot cit 

* t'J’.S., p. 50 quotes ' AvidySyi aviiySlMtmiiamevairaJa^fayam, 
yaiaieirAtahtf^HUamanyalhafattu sj bhavet.' (The definition of the 
aniyi- ness of aviiya is that it does not Maild scrutiny. Otherwise 
it ought to be an entity.) 

*Thc literal meaning of Anirvacya is inexplicable. But this 
term is used in Advaita in a technical tense and it means taiatai- 
viahfapa. 

* V.PS., p. 241.— AihyaiatttMnyaiminnanyat^airftih. (To super¬ 
impose is to mistake one thing for another.) 

Vi’S., p. 14.— Pratltimalrena aropyatt'andihan nututattayS tipra- 
y oja^atvit. (The mere notion of 0 thing enables its superimposinon. 
The reality of it is not necessary.) So the thing that is superimposed 
may not be real. 
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and acit each on the other is the cause of the whole of experi¬ 
ence. The mutual superimposition of tit and acit is called 

Cit a ni ajUiaa arc superimposed each on the other in differ¬ 
ent senses. Ajiina as such is superimposed on cit. But cit 
is a^handa, and it cannot be ns such superimposed on ajiara. 
Owing to the superimpoaition of ajAana on it, it is supposed^ to 
be in relation to ajiina in a mithyi sense. So while ajtlina 
as ajaina is superimposed on fit, it is only the relation of cit 
to ajiina that is superimposed oo ajUiaa. 1 The thing that is 
superimposed is mitkya. So both ajnina and the relation of cit 
id ajUiaa are rnithyi, because they are superimposed each on 
the other. . . 

From the previous considerations it is clear that at is 
absolute, and it is the ground of all that appears. As cit is 
the ground of all, it cannot be poved as such. For even the 
so-called proof presupposes this truth. Without cit there is no 
frramana. A tramina reveals a thing because it has the self- 
evident fit as its ground. By means of philosophical reflections 
we can only remove the misconceptions regarding the truth. 1 
So the function of philosophy is purely negative. To imply this 
idea this system of philosophy is called Advaitn. In this term 
dvaita stands for ajiina and ‘a ' stands for the idea that it is 
not the truth. Though experience is a product of ajAina yet 


1 V.PS^ p. 14—Almamih tatklT((arupenaiviJhvStah. Anit- 
mnattn tvarupenityadhyisa ityanrtjtvam. (Atman is superimposed 
only in a qualified form. ix. only Stman't relation is superimposed. 
A niitman is superimposed also as a whole and therefore it ts not redd 
* V.PS., p. aj4.— PrAptameva kanihaciwu^uidtkantaiinanah 
pnntftth pttnah prAptumictheti: parih?lamevatartijut*rpidi\am poriji- 
hirfati . . . cram ca tati nityapriptaiya brahmapah praptau ntryani- 
rrttatya tamtanuya panhirt 01 hetnbkAtam tatnvjiinam jancyaiim 
tedSntSnSm {uio apuriifarthaparyaiwiyitaaianhi. (The man who is 
not conscious of die fact that he wears a necklace desires to wear 
k. He desires to avoid a rope-serpent even though it is unreal. . . . 
If to, and if the Vedantas (Upamfadi) as the cause of one's being 
Brahman though one h always Brahman, and of getting rid of 
bondage which is essentially unreal, produce the knowledge of 
reality, where is the room for thinking that they are useless.) 
Further V.PS^ p. 101 .—Tar^arya pratibaaJhaniri\aranam3irahetu- 
fait. (Reflection is only the means for removing obstruction.) 
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experience implies (hat tit is the ground of all. A good study 
of experience removes all our misconception, about tit. 


EXPERIENCE (V^TTIJNANA) 

We have seen that knowledge in the real sense of the term 
is tit. It is nitya, svayamjyoti and akjianda, If we have 
understood this fact it is not difficult to consider that which 
we commonlv call knowledge to be no knowledge at all. It is 
commonly called knowledge because it reveals objects. Both this 
knowledge and its objects are the functions of ajtlana. AjMna 
as antah\arana assumes the form of what we ordinarily call 
knowledge. To distinguish this type of knowledge it is called 
vrttijfUna. This term stands for the idea that only a particular 
state of antah^antna is knowledge in the ordinary sense of 
the term. 

So far we have dealt with tit or tvarupajhina. We have 
yet to substantiate our view of tit with reference to vrttijAana. 
To do this we have to study vrttijflina with all its relations to 
subjective and objective factors. 


Vrttijhina and its Divisions 

Vrttijflina is relative to its object. It is produced by the 
operation of sense organs, and so on, when the conditions that 
bring it about arc favourable. It disappears when its function is 
over. It is a state of antah\arana. And in some cases the 
state of avidya is also called vrtti. Thus there are two kinds 
of vrtti — antah^aranavrtti and avidyivrtti. Antahkamnavrtti 
happens to a subject, T’. With its object it is superimpoUd 
on tit. Both itself 1 and its object are mithyi. Similarly 
avidyivrtti and its object are also superimposed on tit and they 
are therefore mithyi. 

Life consuts of vrtti or vrttijnina and its objects. To «tudy 
life is impossible unless we suppose, at least for the time being, 
that life is given as real. To regard life as real is to regard 

' V.PS., p. 88.— TaimidiJhyinlfianimapi pralyalyidinim nSpri 
minyamityadhySsa upidarum vyavahamsy*. (Therefore there b no 
untruth in perception, and so on, though they are superimposed; and 
so supcrimpocition is the material cause of practical life.) 


3 
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vrtUfhana and it* objects a* real. Vrtuj&ana invariably presents 
an object. The objects that are presented by it may be divided 
into two classes. Some of them are real from the standpoint of 
life. Others are not so. The things like a jar arc real from 
the standpoint of life (vjeneAdro). The things that appejr in 
illusion arc not real from the same standpoint. In tne shell- 
silvrr-iliusion there is the appearance of silver. It b sublatcd 
from the point of view of lire. When the illusion is over the 
man who had the illusion realises that there is no silver. So 
from the standpoint of life some objects arc sublatcd and 
others arc not. Corresponding to these divisions there are divi¬ 
sions in trttifSSna. The rrttifli. J«u whose object is not sub'ated 
from the standpoint of life is right. It is called prama. The 
erttijnSna whose object is sublatcd from this standpoint 
is wrong. It is called bhrama. Among the objects of pramS 
there are two classes. Some are novel, and some are not. Those 
that are not novel arc the objects of memory (tmrtt). If it is 
insisted that pramS must be of a novel object, then memory is 
not prama. 

Prama (right knowledge) 

Prama is the knowledge of a novel (anadhigata) object which 
is not sublatcd (abadhita). It is due to several causes. 1 The 
proximate cause (k'trana) of it is called pramana. There 
arc six pramanat. They are' Pratxakfa. AnumdtM, VpamSna, 
Jgama, Arthipotti . and Annpalabdhi. There are two types of 
right knowledge (prama) produced by pntmSnat, immediate 
(aparoha) and mediate (perokfo ). Prat yak fa as such, anu- 
patabdni. and Sgama under special circumstances give rise to 
aparol(ta knowledge. AnumS iw, ortho patti, upamana and 
agama in general give rise to parokf« knowledge. 


1 VTS. p. i;.).—. . . .Ye amain lam/rdauair.JyiTya-ya pbalat- 
rStambkonk. Vifjyopidhikaiya taiya (It must not 

be thought that at. lacing brginninglot, cannot be a result. It 
can lie sjid to hate been produced only in the tense of being 
conditioned by an object) 
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THE PRAMANAS 
PRATYAK$A 

Pratyn^fa at a praminu is that which give* rite to a vrtti 
which manifests rilf. From the standpoint of the result cit itself 
may be regarded at pratyafa prami. It takes place in the fol¬ 
lowing manner: The subject T, the antakl^rana, and the object 
are the presupposition of the activity of pratya^ia pramana. Cit 
is the ground of all. It it in the subject, the antaA^arana and the 
object. In the tense that it it in the subject it it called pramdtr 
caitanya. In this term pramdtr it the subject and caitanya it cit. 

, ® { sense that it is in the amah Parana it is called pramdna 
caitanya. And in the sense that it is in the object it is tilled 
viraya caitanya. So these three form! of cit are the jwetupiiosirion 
of pratyaiya activity. Antah^rana is the abode of all vrtri 
knowledge excluding avidyavrtu. So its size is not infinitesimal 
(anupannuinu). In order to be the abode of all mental activities’ 
it must be of a medium size ( madAyama parimdna). A thing of 
medium size consists of parts. So antahlfatana is a composite 
entity. It is very quick in it* activity. There can be no 
knowledge of objects that arc external to the body of the indi¬ 
vidual who is to have knowledge, unless it is in actual contact 
with them. In order to have the contact, either antahl(arana 
must go to the cbjects or the olsjccts must go to an taA Parana. 
We know that objects do not move to antaA^anxna. Whether 
there is knowledge or no knowledge they are where they are. If 
there is to be any contact between them and antaA^arana, then 
antoAl^atana itself must go to them. That there is contact 
between them is a fact. Therefore that antuAtyuana moves to 
them is also a fact. Some objects arc near the body. Some arc 
distant. Some arc very distant, as the star*. Sometimes ontah- 
K ar «* a '* almost simultaneously in contact with many objects. 
This means that its movement is very quick. To have such quick 
movement it must be of the character of fire (tejat). (This con¬ 
clusion follows the general Indian idea that fire moves fast.) 

P' (‘}.—JtniaitdA npaddnattc uaham^nta iti tSnta- 
aid hi {anvyapnityavaA tyit na ta divide tadjtt.t iritw aAm^mUi 
laihlvndAuptaiyayaA. (If HtniJH were flic material cause, then there 
might to be the judgement *! am desire* that identifies I* and 
‘desire’; but not “I am desirous* which relates desire to T just as 
'danji dcvadaiuh' which relates dantja to Detudatt it.) 
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It 11 the condition of the Hibject. So it it at no time separate 
from * 1 *. This means that in being in contact with an object it 
d»>« not leave its seat in the body. It goes to the object through 
it* ports. It is inside the body. To go to an object it must have 
an outlet in the body. The seme organs arc such outlets. When¬ 
ever there is any contact between a sense organ and its object 
antahlfarana goes out through the sense organ to the object. 
When it is in contact with the object it assumes the form of the 
object. This form is called antah{aruna vrtti. It is a state of 
emtah^arana. Now in the point of space occupied by the object 
there arc two entities, (i) the object and (a) the vrtti of antah- 
J(arana. The things that occupy the same point of space 1 
arc identical. So the object and the vrtti become identical- 
Before the function of the vytti there is no knowledge of 
the object. This means that there is non-knowledge of the 
fbject. As it Is already explained the non knowledge of the 
object is not the absence of the knowledge of the object. 
For to know that there is the absence of the knowledge of the 
object is to know the object itself. Therefore we have to 
conclude that before there is the knowledge of the object, there 
is the bJiutwupajnina of the object.* This ajAerut obscures 
the object. In order to do this it must be in the object itself. 
To hold that it is in the object, as object, is not possible. 
The object is the product of ajftSna. It U not therefore the 

1 I'J’S., p. H$.—594ftpS muuomStrrmiM ftmlyalffc (In 

ijf.V.r uliich h perceived by t3{fi or only by mansi.) This means 
that '|«icc is perceived by s5kj> or by manas. Further the 

AiKaiu thinkers somehow assume that the things that occupy the 
same point of space arc identical. 

1 Before knowing a thing it is not known. So before there is 
the knowledge of a thing mere is the non-knowledge of it. This 
turn-knowledge is not the absence of knowledge- For to be con¬ 
scious cf such absence is to be conscious of knowledge itself and so 
of tlie object of knowledge. Hence the non-knowledge that precedes 
knowledge is t>tetvritp3jA3na. This is the ajft3na of the object in 
siew. Ajiiimt b revealed by fSfai. So its object also is revealed 
by it. S» all the objects of a/AJm » are the objects of tdkjh Likewise 
all vftti knowledge is revealed by and so all its objects are 

revealed by the same. Hence all objects whether they are known 
or one known arc the objects of tafyi. Therefore it is stated in the 
Advaita works, ‘Sarvam ratlu yAStatayS ajiatatavA u3 lilyibkaryam *. 
(Every object as known or as unknown is revealed by tJjj/I.) 
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substratum of ajfiSna. The only substratum of a jAina is cit. 
which is the substratum of ajAana to the sense that the latter is 
superimposed on it. So the view that there is ajndna in the 
object reduces itself to the position that the a/fiana is in eit which 
is in the object i.c. visaya caitanya. The object is not known 
by pratyaksa when there is a/fiana in the visaya caitanya. Front 
this it follows that the pratyaha knowledge of the object pre¬ 
supposes the destruction of the ajnina. The fact that the 
vrtti of an object gives rise to the pratyaksa points to the fact 
that the vrtti destroys the a/fiana. The at in vrtti is pramina 
caitanya. It destroys a/Hana in the visaya caitanya and becomes 
one with it. Then visaya caitanya is sdt-evident. This is called 
pratyakja knowledge. It is the identity of pramana caitanya 
with the vifaya caitanya that distinguishes pratyalya knowledge 
from other forms of knowledge. 1 

We may illustrate the whole analysis by taking the pratyaksa 
knowledge of a jar. There is the jar. It is not known. There 
is ajnana in the cit that is its ground. The jar comes into 
contact with the eyes of a percipient. His antahl/arana goes 
out through the eyes and reaches the jar. Next it assumes the 
form of the jar. This form is the t>r«i of the jar. Both the 

1 VPS„ p. 53 .—Caitanyam svarupato najiyate. Tathapi vilisfa 
vi/ayopara^ti^arena fasya janma r,a viruddham. ((In itself cit is 
not produced. Yet as conditioned by an object its production is no* 
impossible.) 

1 V.PS„ p. 8a.—'This passage raises the question, if all is superim¬ 
posed on at, then how is it that only some objects are pratyafya 
and some arc no*? and answers it as KAral/iitpjvyan/a^atvayoh niyS- 
maiatrat. (The state of being ^3ra%a and that of being vyanjal/a 
are responsible for a thing being praiyaba.) The pratyaha object 
is both Ifansifa and vyanja^a. It U l(3ra\a because it is the object 
of the vrtti assumed by antahlarana when it is in contact with it. 
It is vyanyaka because the vftti occasioned by it manifests the eit 
in the object. 

VP-S; p. 7a and A.S., the chapter on Praliljarmavyavaslfiti— 
stntaJi^aranaparinitna/Smagryih piiuyapapanetraJrotrSdir&piyah pra- 
si visaya in vyavaithitatvena parigbntaiyipi vyavasthisiddkeh. (The 
principle that every piece of knowledge has its individual object is 
determined on the basis of the fact that the means by which antah- 

J at ana assumes vftti, such as merit, demerit, eyes, cars, and so on, 
etcrminc the respective objects.) 
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jar and its vrtti occupy the same point of space. In the vrtti 
there is the pramana caitanya. In the jar there is the mtaya 
eaiunya. On account of the vrtti the ajkana in the vitayu 
caitanya is destroyed. As a result of this the pramina idttmyii 
becomes identical with the vitaya eaiunya. This identity is 
called pratyalya. 

From the standpoint of at there is no difference in it as 
pramitr eaiunya, vitaya caitanya and pramana eaiunya. Nor 
does it need to be identical. The difference in it is superimposed 
only from the standpoint of ejMina and its products. After the 
difference is made the necessity arises [or identifying one cit 
with another cit. 

From the identity of pramana eaiunya with the vifava 
eaiunya there follows the identity of pramitr eaiunya with the 
vitaya caitanya. Owing to this identity the subject (the knower) 
realises that the object is os real as himself. From the standpoint 
of this identity the object also may be regarded as pratyalfja. 
The identity of pramitr eaiunya with the vttaya caitanya sin-ply 
suggests that both the subject and object have only derived 
reality and not their own. Their reality is the same as the 
reality of (it in them. 

An object is pratya^ta in so far as there is its vrtti. There 
may be many properties in the object. Under particular condi¬ 
tions only particular properties along with the object become 
pratya^ra, because there is, under such conditions, the vni. of 
those properties along with the object. 

There arc some objects that cannot be pratyalrta. We have 
to decide which objects are pratyalrta and which are not ac¬ 
cording to experience. The objects that are not pratya^ta are 
such as dkarma, adkarma (merit, demerit), and so on. Among 
the objects of pratyalrta knowledge some are external, such as 
jar; and some arc internal, such as pleasure. The object of 
pratyalfta must be present, when there is pratyaJ(fa. 

A thing is not different from iu properties. The relation 
between a sense organ and a thing is not different from that 
between the same organ and the properties of the thing. 
Similarly the relation between the organ and the properties of 
the properties is not different. To indicate this it lea the rela¬ 
tion between a sense organ and a substance is called tamyoga\ 
the relation between the same organ and the properties of the 
substance is udtyu{tatidatmya and the relation between the 
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sense organ and the properties of the properties is tarhyu^td- 
bkmnatidatmya. 

In revealing an object a vrtti reveals itself. To explain a 
vrtii by another vrtti is never to arrive at a vrtti. 

There arc two kinds of pratyafya, savika!pa\a and 
P?K a - The pratyafya of an object that involves the relation of 
the substantive and the attributive is tavi^alpa^a. We may 
take for example the pratyal^a, ‘This is a jar.’ The object of 
this pmtyal(sa is the jar as qualified by jaraw. Hence the 
pratyalya is tavii(aJpal(a. The pratyalha of an object that does 
not involve the relation between a substance and its attributes 
is called nirvi^alpal^a.' We may take for instance the 

pratvaJ(sa knowledge that is produced by the statement, ‘This 
is use same man’ when the person in question is actually 
before the percipient. The percipient obtains the pratya^ta 
knowledge, dcc-jusc he actually sees the man. At the same 
time he knows the statement made to him that he is the same 
man. The intention of the statement is that the substantive 
aspect of the present man is the same as the substantive aspect 
of the past man. According to this intention the percipient 
obtains the knowledge of the identity of the substantive aspect 
of the present man with the substantive aspect of the past man. 
The knowledge of the identity of the man is nirvib alpaca 
because its object, the identity or the man, does not involve the 
relation between the substantive and the attributive. It is 
pratya^ta because when the percipient knows the statement 
that it is the same man, his eyes are in contact with the man 
and by the influence of the knowledge of the intention of the 
statement there is vrtti of the identity of the man and conse¬ 
quently, there is identity of the vitaya ca it any a and pramana 
caitanya. 

Cit Ls conditioned by antah^arana (u pad hi) and in this capa¬ 
city it is called fttv (individual soul). It is at the same unve 
marked by antahi^arana (lalyana) and in this capacity it is called 
sS{ft. /intah^arana is different in every body. Therefore jiva 
and its ta^si also are different, i.c. each body has its own jiva 
and 

The causes of an object’s being pmtyakja are many. The 
sense organs ( indriyat ) make their objects Tney are 


1 Tattvainddhi says that mrri^alpat^a is fa it matra vifttya ha. 
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five—eye (cactus), car (hotra), nose (ghrana\ tongue (mwiw), and 
the organ of touch (/wr^). The latter three grasp their objects, be¬ 
ing seated in their places in the body, the former two go them¬ 
selves to the objects and grasp them. If eye does not go to the 
object, then there cannot be any contact between itself and the 
object. Similarly the car also needs to go to its object. Its object 
is sound. The NyJya-Vaifesikns suppose that when a sound is 
produced its waves are formed and they reach the car and there is 
the pratyakja oi the sound. Their supposition is not correct. If 
the car is in contact only with a wave of sound and not with 
the actual sound itself, then the resultant knowledge ought to 
be—' I hear the wave of the sound * in place of the knowledge 
‘I hear the sound* which we actually have. So in the light 
of the implication of knowledge we nave to hold that sound 
itself is heard and not the wave of the sound. The knowledge 
of the sound presupposes the contact between ear and sound. 
The contact is impossible unless it is supposed that the car itself 
goes to the sound. 

Like the sense organs anuh^arana makes the internal objects 
pleasure, and so on, pratyaJ(sa. In this case of pratyafyut, antah- 
\arena does not go out. Pleasure and so on are in amah Parana 
and this accounts for die identity of pramana caitanya and vitaya 
caitanya (j&ina pratyaJ^ra) and the identity of vifoya caitanya 
and pramatr caitanya (vifaye pralyafaa). 

Antah^arana is not a sense organ (indriya ). 1 It is a composite 
substance and is the abode of tyrti knowledge. 

An object is made pratya^ta by a vernal testimony also. 
We may take for instance the following case. There is a 
group of ten men standing in order. "Hie man who stands 
tenth does not know that he is the tenth. Somebody tdls him 
that he is the tenth. With the help of this statement he sees 
his own body as the tenth. There is the identity of pramina 
caitanya and ritaya caitanya. As a result of this there is the 
identity of pramatr caitanya also and consequently the person 
as the tenth is pratyafya. 

1 Antah^trane is not an indriya according to Vedamaparibhaya 
and Vimrana. According to BhSmati and RatnaprubhZ it is an 
indriya. It it instrumental according to all. To say that it is 
instrumental does not mean that it is an indriya according to the 
former authorities. An indriya is infinitesimal in size. But a 
thing that is instrumental may not be so. 
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Pratyalya knowledge involves the element of certainty. In 
dm sense it is called niicaya. A niicaya knowledge is that 
which is definite. All definite knowledge is niicaya. It may 
be right or wrong. Niicaya it a phase of antah^tnana. Antah- 
karana has other phases. They are garva (egoism), tmarona 
(memory) and tamiaya (doubt). Corresponding to these phases 
the same antahharana is called by different names. As niicaya it 
is buddhi. As garva it is ahamhara. As tmarana it is atta . 1 
As samiaya it is manat. Wrong knowledge is bhranti. It is 
of niicaya character. 

Wrong Knowledge ( Bhranti ) 

Wrong knowledge or bhranti is that knowledge of which the 
object is sublated. 3 When a percipient mistakes a shell for silver 
he has the knowledge ‘This is silver.’ The object of this know- 
ledge is silver. It ts sublated by the correct knowledge of the 
shell as ‘not silver*. 

Wrong knowledge arises in the following manner: We may 
take the same knowledge ‘This is silver' tor example. It has 
already been explained now before there is vrtti knowledge the 
object is obscured by ajUana and how vrtti knowledge destroys 
a/fldna. Under peculiar circumstances there is no vrtti of the 
object, though the object is before the percipient. Consequently 
the ajfidna that is in the vifeya caitanya is not destroyed, and 
there arises bhranti. The knowledge “This is silver* is bhrSnti. 
Before the rise of this knowledge these arc the circumstances. 
The percipient's eyes arc defective. They are in contact with 
a shell. Antahkamna goes out through the eyes to the shell. 

1 Pancadali and VedSntaiaro give a different classification. The 
former brings Alta under manat and ahaibk&ra under buddhi. The 
latter brings cilia under buddhi and ah«ih\ara under manat. The 
present exposition is based on the Vedanta ParibhUfd. 

* V.P3., p. 39,— AjAaruuya provitinena uartamanena vii svahH- 
ryena taha faltvajhthiena nivrttih bhdhah. . . . Prav{Ty3J(etil(jocche- 
ditval nedam rajatamiti jnina ntapi bUdha^atvena vyapadiiyate. Tato 
bSdhdt mithyalutmiicayah: (Sulslation is the destruction of apian,< 
with its past or present effect by the knowledge of reality. . . . Even 
tbe knowledge ‘This is not silver’ is considered to be that which 
sublatcs, because it puts an end to the desire for picking the silver 
up. On account of the sublation there is the determination of 
mithyatrn.) 
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Owing to the defect of the eye* there is only ertti of the 
shell a* 'this* and not as shell. The vrtii ‘this’ is equi¬ 
valent to 'This glittering something'. This vrtii destroys 
the corresponding ajnina in the object. As a result of this 
there is identity of the pramana caiumya and the corres¬ 
ponding vifaya caitanya. This identity is the same as the 
pratyoiya knowledge ‘This glittering something’ expressed 
in the vrtti 'this*. Owing to the defect of the eyes there is 
no tntti of the thing indicated by ‘this* as shell. There¬ 
fore the ajhhna that is in the cat tan) a of the shell is not destroyed. 
Under this circumstance the similarity between the thing repre¬ 
sented by ‘this* and silver is apprehended. This leads to the 
manifestation of the satht^hm (mental retention) of silver, which 
the percipient has previously seen. This tamtltam acts upon the 
ojAatta (avidyi) that is in the caitanya of the snell. The ainina 
evolves into silver. Under the same circumstance with the 
tamt^ira of silver there is the tamt^ara of the vrtti of silver. 
This tarns hira acts upon the ajndna that is in the caitanya of 
the vrtti ‘this’. This ttjhvna (ttvidyS) evolves into the vrtti 
of silver. So there are silver, the object and the vrtti of 
silver. They are made evident by the of the percipient. 
(SaJ(fi is at. It is eternal. It is marked by an tab Parana, There¬ 
fore it reveals things that ore superimposed. Both silver and the 
vrtti of silver are the products of a/4 inn and a/nana is super¬ 
imposed on rit. Siifyi reveals them. It is not pm m3, because its 
object is superimposed and therefore subbled, even from the 
standpoint of life.) There is finally the knowledge 'This is 
silverThis knowledge consists of two vrttit. (t) the vrtti * this * 
and (a) the vrtti of silver. The former is antahl^arana vrtti and 
the latter is ajnana or avidyi vrtti. The knowledge 'This is 
silver' is considered to be a single piece of knowledge. This is due 
to the fact that the elements 'tins’ and silver happen to be the 
elements of the same knowledge when there is the correct know¬ 
ledge ‘This is silver', and that the ground of the two vrttit is 
the same cit. 

So 'This is silver' is a single piece of knowledge. Correspond¬ 
ing to its two elements there arc two objects, 'this', the actual 
aspect of the shell, and silver, the product of avidya that is in the 
caitanya of the shell. So even the knowledge that is bhranti is 
not without its object. The knowledge is not bhranti in so far as 
‘this' aspect is concerned. It b bhranti in so far as the ‘silver* 
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aspect is concerned. Even ns bhranti knowledge it is not devoid 
ot its object. So this explanation of bhranti is different from 
asal^hy&ti and Stma^hyaU, both of which hold that bhranti has 
no ob]oct. It is not anyathal^hydti, because it holds that the 
object of bhranti is before the percipient, and anyathikhyati does 
not accept this position. It is not ahhyati, because it holds 
that 'This is silver’ is a single piece of knowledge and the posi¬ 
tion of a^h)dti is that ‘This is silver‘ consists of two cases of 
knowledge, the perception of ‘this’ and the memory of silver. 

The Advaita theory is based on the idea that the bhrSnu 
knowledge has its object which it represents. To one who knows 
this fact a question suggests itself/ If the knowledge ‘This is 
silver’ has as its object, silver, then how is it bhranti ? This 
question is answered in the following manner: That there is 
sdver corresponding to the knowledge is a fact. But the silver 
exists only in so tar as there is it* vrtti. With the vrtti it 
disappears. In this sense it is called PrStibhasi^a. To regard 
silver as pratibhasi^a simply means that it exists only in so far 
as its vrtti exists. The ooject of prama is not pratibkasiha. 
It is there even before there is its vrtti and it continues to exist 
even after its vrtti ceases to be. It is known by several percipients. 
It is public. The silver in bhrSnti appears only to him who 
has bhranti. Other percipients may perceive the shell as shell 
at the same time wticn a man has bhranti knowledge of it. 
The man who has bhranti may subsequently have the correct 
knowledge of the shell. Then he may realise that what he took 
to be silver is nor silver. When he ha* this realisation his vrtti 
of silver and along with it the pratibhasii(a silver disappear. 
So the silver that appears in bhranti is sublated (badhita) 
by the correct knowledge of the shell. The object of prama 
is nor sublated. From the standpoint of the object that 
is not sublated the knowledge of it is called prama. From the 
standpoint of the object that is sublated its knowledge is called 
bhranti. 

To hold that bhranti has an actual object is not to admit 
that it is the knowledge of a real object even os prama is. The 
object of bhranti is not real. It is anirvaeaniya, i.e. sad a sad- 
vila^tana. It is not sat, because it is sublated. It is not asat, 
because it is the object of knowledge. 1 It is nor sadasat, because 

1 That asat, for example, the horn of a hare, is not an object of 
knowledge is one of the convictions of Advaita. 
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to describe it so is a contradiction in terms. So it is tada- 
sadvilal(tana, anireacya, mithya or anirvacantya. To imply 
this idea this explanation of bhranti is called anirvacaniya 
l^hyati. 

Dream experience also is bhranti. In dream ontahkarana 
is active. The sense organs are quiescent. In normal circum¬ 
stances if antah^arana is active there must be correct memories 
of objects. In dream the circumstances arc not normal. The 
individual is affected by the fact that he has imperfect sleep. 
Under this condition the antahParana is active. Its samsh&ras 
are manifest. Owing to sleep they do not give rise to the 
memory of things as they were experienced- There is only the 
memory of the substantive aspects of things. The ajhdna that 
is in the pramana caitanya b not completely destroyed. By the 
influence of sleep it evolves into fresn vrttis, as there appear 
fresh samtbarat on the basis of the memory of the substantive 
aspects of things. Finally there is the knowledge that ‘It is so 
and so’. It is anirvacaniya l^hyaii. 

The Implication of the Analysis of Pratyakja and Bhranti 

In explaining how there is pntyakta wc have seen that vrtti 
having the manifestation of pramana caitanya destroys the 
ajhina that is in the visaya caitanya. And in explaining how 
bhrintijhbna arises wc have seen that when there is no vrtti 
the pramana caitanya is not manifested and the ajhdna that is 
in the vitayacaitanya b not destroyed. One implication of these 
facts is dear. It is this. Vrtti itself or cit itself is not enough 
to destroy ajhina. Vrtti is a product of ajhdna. So it cannot 
destroy a/hana. Cit reveals ajhina. So it does not destroy a/nana 
but at as being manifested in vrtti destroys ajnana. There is 
complete destruction of ajhina in the case of pratya^sa, because 
there is complete manifestation of cit as there is complete vrtti. 
There Is not complete destruction of ajhina in the case of 
bhranti, because there is not complete manifestation of prambna 
caitanya as the vrtti b incomplete. 

The fact that though cit by itself does not destroy ajhina, 
but being manifested in vrtti it destroys ajhana, may be illustrated 
as follows. There arc three things, the rays of the sun, a double 
convex lens (suryaJ^anta), and a piece of grass. Wc have to 
burn the piece of grass. The sun's rays by themselves are not 
able to burn it, because by themselves they make the appearance 
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of the grass possible. The lens by itself does not burn the grass, 
because by itself it has no burning power. If the sun's rays 
pass through the lens to the grass they burn it. In the same 
manner the (it that is directed through vrtti against a/ndna 
destroys it. 

So the main function of vrtti is not to reveal its object, but 
to destroy the ajddna that is in the vitaya caitanya, If the 
significance of this position is understood, it is not difficult to 
see that by means of suitable vrtti the complete destruction of 
ajhana as a whole is quite possible. If by proper means there 
is the vrtti of Brahman, the ajiiana that seems to obscure 
Brahman is completely destroyed; and all that is there, is 
Brahman. 

By the analysis of pratyafoo we have understood that 
pnatyaJya knowledge is nothing but the identity of the two 
aspects of (it (pmmdna caitanya and vifayo caitanya) and that the 
pratyakja object has no independent reality of its own and its 
reality is the same as that of the vitaya caitanya. This falsifies 
the common sense view that we perceive objects that have 
their own reality, and prepares the way to grasp the truth that 
eit is al^handa. 


ANUMANA 

Anumana is the proximate cause of anumiti. Anumiti is 
the knowledge of the proved ( tddhya ) and it is produced by 
the knowledge of vydpti, the invariable and unconditional con¬ 
comitance between the proof and the proved ( hetu and tddhya) 
when this knowledge of vydpti is recognised. So the knowledge 
of vyipti produces anumiti, and it is anumana. The knowledge 
of vydpti (vydpti ;ndna) produces anumiti through its impres¬ 
sion (tamtifita). So samtljara it the help (vyipdra) if anumiti 
is to be produced by the knowledge of vyipti. Before there 
is anumiti this is what happens. The proof (hetu) is ob¬ 
served. The observer has previously obtained the knowledge 
of vydpti between the proof (hetu) and the proved (tddhya). 
By the present observation of the proof (hetu) the lamifora 
of his previous knowledge of vydpti is kindled, and from 
this he obtains the knowledge of the proved ( tddhya ). We 
may take the following event for example. A person has 
the pratya^ta knowledge of a mountain. He observes smoke 
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on it. He ha* previously the knowledge of vyipti between 
smoke and fire. Smoke is the hem and hre is the sadhya . By 
hi* observation of smoke the lamskhra of the knowledge of the 
vyipti between smoke and fire is kindled. As a result of this 
jarits{ara he obtains the knowledge of fire on the mountain. 
Here it is only the knowledge of fire that is anumiti, because 
it is only this knowledge that is due to the knowledge of 
vyipti. The knowledge of the mountain is pratyaiya, because 
it is the identity of pramana caitanya and vitaya caitanya. 

The Nyiya-V’aiiesikas distinguish between two kinds of 
vyapti, anvaya and vyatire{a. Anvaya is the vyipti between 
the proof and the proved. Vyatirel^a is the vyipti between the 
absence of the proved and the absence of the proof. With 
reference to the inference of fire from smoke the vyipti 
between smoke and fire is anvaya and the vyipti between the 
absence of fire and the absence of smoke is vyatire\a. On the 
basis of the distinction between these two kinds of vyapti, they 
hold that there are three kinds of anumana: l^evaiinvayi, l(evala- 
tryatirekj and anvaya vyatirt\i. In t^evoianvayi anumana only 
anvaya vyipti is possible. For instance we may take the anu¬ 
mana, ‘This thing is nameaklc, because it is knowable'. The 
only vyapti we can have with reference to this anumana is 
that between knowability and namcability. This is illustrated 
by the fact that everything that is knowable is also nameablc, for 
example a jar. We cannot have vyattreh* vyipti in this kind 
of anumana. Theoretically this vyapti is that between the 
absence of namcability and the absence of knowability. There 
is nothing to illustrate this vyipti. Everything that exists is 
knowable and nnmcable. We cannot think of a thing that it 
neither nnratable nor knowable. For the reason that this case 
of anumana has only anvaya vyipti it is called l(evalinvayi. With 
reference to i^evalavyatnei^i anumana we can have only vyathtka 
vyipti. For instance we may take the anumana, ‘AIJ living 
beings have souls because they have life activities, such as breath . 
We cannot have anvaya vyipti in this kind of anumana, because 
if the very existence of soul in the living bodies is questioned, it 
is not possible to illustrate the vyipti between the presence of life 
activities and the existence of soul. Thu anumana is made 
possible only with vyatirel(a vyipti, the vyipti between the 
absence of soul and the absence of life activities. This vyipti 
can be illustrated by taking for example a piece of stone which 
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hat neither soul nor life activity in it. From this standpoint 
this anumana is called Retain vyatire!(i. In the case of anvaya 
vyatirefy anumana both the vyaptit arc possible. Taking the 
anumana for example, 'The mountain is on fire because it has 
smoke’ both the vySptis can be illustrated. The vyapti ( anvaya ) 
between smoke and fire is observed in places like kitchen. The 
vyapti (vyatire^a) between the absence of fire and the absence 
of smoke is observed in places like a tank full of water. For 
this reason this anumana ts called anvaya vyatirekj. 

Having the previous considerations in mind we may note 
that the Nyiya- Vaiieti^a classification of anumana Is wrong. 
The properties such as knowability and nameability are only 
empirical. All empirical things arc negated in cit which is 
a\nania . So there are no universal properties and there can be 
no f^tvaianvayt anumana which is based on the conception of 
universal properties. Further in every case of anumana we 
obtain the knowledge of the proved from the knowledge of the 
proof and for this purpose only the vyapti between the proof 
and the proved is required. Independently of this vyapti the 
vyapti between the absence of the proved and the aosenee of 
the proof is useless. So the ^evala vyatirel^i anumana which 
is based on tyatire^a vyapti independently of anvaya vyapti is 
impossible. Further we have seen that vyatirel(a trySpti is not 
helpful and there is no point in classifying anumana, on the 
basis of the two vyaptit. For the same reason to distinguish an 
anumana as anvaya vyatirtffj loses all its significance. So every 
instance of anumiina ts based on anvaya vyapti independently of 
v)atire{a vyapti and therefore it is held that every instance of 
anumana is anvayi. 

Anumana may be divided into two classes. Anumana for 
the use of one who has anumana (svanha) and anumana for 
the use of others (parartha). The second class of anumana, 
according to Nyaya-VaiUti^a consists of five members: (i) The 
statement of the subject (pratijUa) : ‘The mountain is on fire*, 
(a) The statement of the proof ( ketu ): ‘because it has smoke*. 

(3) The statement of the illustration of vy<ipti (udaftarana ): 

‘ if there is smoke, then there is fire, for example the kitchen ’. 

(4) The statement of the application of vySpti ( upanaya): 
‘and so (i.c. provided with smoke which is invariably accom¬ 
panied by fire) is this (mountain)’. And (5) The statement of 
conclusion ( nigamana ): ‘therefore is it so (i.c. provided with fire)’. 
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Against the position of Nyaya-VaiJetilp, it may be noted that 
paririhanumanct can have only three members and these 
three members are cither the first three, pratjifia, hetu and 
udahararsa or the last three, ttddharana, upanaya and nigamana. 
So to hold that five members are necessary is not supported 
by the law of economy of thought. 

The Use of Anumana 

Anumana helps us in understanding how the empirical world 
is superimposed on cit and thereby points to the truth that fit 
is a{Jianda. Some of the important cases of anumana in this 
connection arc the following. The wotld is mithyi, because 
it is objective (drfydi, for example, the silver suprnmposed on 
a shell. The world is mrrAvi, because it is inert (jada) for 
example, the same silver. Tne world is mithya, because it is 
finite (parietkinna), for example, the same silver. 

UPAMANA 

Upamina is the proximate cause of upamiti. Upamiti is 
the knowledge of resemblance. It is proximately due to the 
knowledge of another resemblance. Tnis latter knowledge is 
what is called upamdna. This may be illustrated in the 
following manner. A man has seen only a cow, and he is 
informed that a cow and a wiid animal called gavaya resemble 
each other. He goes to a forest. He sees a gavaya. He recog¬ 
nises a cow's resemblance in it and remembers that cow and 
gavaya resemble each other. From this he obtains the know¬ 
ledge of the gavaya's resemblance in the cow he has seen. 
This knowledge is what is called upamiti. It is the know¬ 
ledge of the resemblance that is a property of the cow that 
is not at the present moment pratyafoa. For the same reason 
upamina is not pratyalya. Nor is it anumana, because before 
seeing 'gavaya' the man could not have the knowledge of the 
concomitance (vyapti) between the resemblance in the gavaya and 
the resemblance in the cow. Further, in every case of anu- 
mitta the proof and the proved must be observed together. In 
the present case we have the knowledge of the gavaya's resem¬ 
blance in the cow from that of the cow's resemblance in the 

S twya. The resemblance to the cow in the gavaya does not 
rm a part of the cow which has in it a resemblance to the 
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gavaya. The two resemblances arc not therefore observed to¬ 
gether. So the fact that the knowledge of such resemblance 
gives rise to the knowledge of the resemblance to the gavaya 
in the cow is not an instance of anumana. 


AGAMA 

Agama is also called iabdapramana. It produces the know¬ 
ledge of the relation of the thing intended and not sublatcd by 
any pram&na. In producing such knowledge it requires fulfil¬ 
ment of four conditions, al(anl(t 3 , yogyatb, atatti and tatparya 
}&ana. Abanbja consists in having the sense of an expression 
complete. The mere mention of a subject or of a verb does 
not yidd a complete sense. The mere mention of 'Rama* 
does not give a full sense unless something about Rama is stated; 
likewise tne mere mention of ‘goes' docs not give a complete 
sense unless the subject of going is mentioned. The sentence 
’Rama goes’ gives a complete sense, because it has a\anl^fi. 
An expression without a^ariJ^a is only mere group of words 
like ’cow, horse, house’ meaning nothing which u complete. 

What is stated by a sentence must not be sublated by any 

C ramaiM. The state of being not sublated is called yogyarJ. 
Without yogyata the meaning of a sentence is sublatcd. The 
sentence f Quench with fire* may be taken for instance. This 
sentence implies that quenching is a property of fire and this 
is sublated by the pratyaiya that fire burns. So the sentence is 
not agama. To illustrate yogyata the sentence 'quench with 
water' may be taken. This sentence implies that quenching 
is a property of water and this is not sublatcd by any pram Una, 
and therefore the sentence has yogyata. 

The use of words in a sentence must not be separated by 
undue intervals of time. The state of not being so separated is 
called atatti. For instance the sentence ‘Bring a jar' may be 
taken. If the word, ‘bring’ is said today, *a' tomorrow and 
‘jar’ the day after, the sentence has no meaning. In order 
to give it meaning the undue interval between the words must 
be removed. The removal of it is the same as atatti and with 
it the sentence acquires meaning. 

The meaning of a sentence holds good only if it is consistent 
with the intention of the speaker. For instance the Sanskrit 
word ' taindhava' may be taken. It has two meanings, salt 

4 
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and horse. Supposing a man who U taking food asks the 
server to bring taindhaw, what has the server to understand by 
the word, rnndhsvmt To brine a horse because the word means 
that also is not relevant to the occasion and therefore 'bring 
uundhaw’ as meaning 'bring a horse’ is not sgams. To make 
the meaning relevant to the occasion the meaning of the expres¬ 
sion must be ’bring salt’ following the intention of the speaker 
and with this meaning the expression becomes Ugoma. If the 
meaning is to be relevant to the intention of the speaker the 
person who is to understand the meaning of the expression must 
have the idea of the intention of the speaker. Without this idea 
an expression is meaningless and therefore the idea of the inten¬ 
tion of the speaker (t&tparya jtlarui) is a condition of agama. 

The fact that a word gives an idea of a thing implies that 
there is some relation between the word and the thing. If 
there were no such relation, then a word would rive rise to 
no idea at all. The relation between a word and the object 
which it means is called vrtti. The relation may be primary 
or secondary. The primary relation is called ia\ti. For instance 
the word ’jar’ may be taken. The word denotes the thing, 
jar. This is because there is a primary relation between the word 
and the thing. 

In this connection a point is to be noted. A thing is called 
jar because it partakes of the universal, ‘jarness’. So in place 
of the thing there are two entities; jar, the particular and 'jar¬ 
ness’, the universal. If the word jar is applied to the thing which 
consists of these two factors, then what is the idea involved in 
the application? Does the word primarily mean both the factors 
or only ooe of them? If the latter alternative is accepted, then 
is the meaning of the word jar, the particular, or ' jarness *, the 
universal? To accept that it means the particular involves an 
assumption. The particular jars are innumerable. To assume 
that all are denoted by a single word is both unwarranted and 
unnecessary. To assume it may be necessary if there is no other 
explanation of the problem. It may conveniently be held that the 
word primarily means the universal, ‘jarness’ and through this 
universal it is applied to the particular jar in question. The 
universal does not exist apart from the particular. So when the 
universal is known by the word the particular also is naturally 
known. To hold that only a particular is the meaning of a 
word confines the word to that particular and in this case the 
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word cannot be applied to other particular*. From the stand' 
point that the meaning of a word is only universal it may even 
be held that the particular is meant only secondarily. 

The secondary relation between a word and its meaning is 
called lalyana. From this standpoint the thing that is meant 
it called lai^syartho. The secondary meaning of a word must 
have a relation to its primary meaning. The relation may be 
direct or indirect. From the standpoint of direct relation the 
relation between a word and its meaning, i.c. vrtti is called 
^evaia-la\tani-vrtu. And from the standpoint of indirect rela¬ 
tion, the relation between a - word and its meaning is called 
hkjiut-UI(sana-sTtu. The former may be illustrated by taking 
for instance the statement "There is a village on the river 
Ganges*. It may be supposed that this statement is made in 
order to indicate that the village is very near the Ganges. The 
statement by itself is absurd, for there can be no village on 
the bed of a river. But the speaker has used it with a definite 
view, and this view justifies the statement. In the light of this 
justification the phrase ‘on the Ganges' must be taken to mean 
* on the bank of the Ganges But ‘ on the bank of the Ganges ’ 
is not the primary meaning of ‘on the Ganges' and therefore 
it is only secondary. The bank is directly connected with 
the Ganges. To imply this idea the relation between the phrase 
and its meaning is called kevala-la^sana-vrttt. 

If the relation between the thing that is meant secondarily 
and the thing that is meant primarily is only indirect, then 
the relation between the word in question and the thing which 
it secondarily means is called fafyito-laf(jana-vrtti. This may 
be illustrated by taking for instance the well known Sanskrit 
expression * Dtrirepham&naya’. This is equivalent to ‘bring 
two R's*. The expression 'two RV signifies first a word that 
has in it two R's. We may take such a word to be the Sanskrit 
word, bkramara which means a bee. And through this word 
the expression ‘two R's' stands finally for the insect bee. So, 
in this case the relation between the primary meaning of the 
expression, i.e. two R's, and the final secondary meaning, i.e. 
bkramara (bee), is only indirect. For this reason the relation 
between ‘two R's’ and bee is called lalfsita-lal(sana-vrtti. 

The secondary relation between a word and its meaning 
i.e. lafyana-vrtti can be classified into three divisions, jahaJ- 
la\sana, ajakallalyanS, and jakadajahaltalyank. This classifica- 

8633 
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tioa is made from the standpoint of inclusion or exclusion of 
the primary meaning in or from the secondary meaning. If 
the primary meaning is excluded from the secondary one, then 
the relation between the word and the secondary meaning is 
called jakalhkjana. This may be illustrated by caking for 
instance 'eat poison’, a statement made by a father to has son 
with the idea of indirectly asking him not to eat food offered 
by an enemy. So the meaning of the statement is ‘do not eat 
food offered by an enemy’ and it is obvious that it does not 
include the primary meaning. To indicate this idea the relation 
between the statement and the meaning is called jahallakjana, 
which literally means the secondary meaning that abandons the 
primary meaning. 

If the primary meaning is included in the secondary one, 
then the relation between uve word and the secondary meaning 
is called aphallaksana. This may be illustrated by taking for 
instance the sentence ’protect the com from beasts’ a statement 
made by a farmer to his servant. The farmer does not of course 
mean tnat birds for example, can be allowed to eat the corn, 
and so what he means by the statement is that the corn must 
be protected from any creature likely to destroy it. In this 
meaning the primary meaning of the statement i.e. ‘protecting 
the com from beasts', is also included. To indicate this idea 
the relation between the statement and the meaning is called 
ajakaUa^fttna, which literally means the secondary meaning that 
docs not abandon the primary meaning. 

If an aspect of the primary meaning is included in, and the 
other aspect is excluded from the secondary meaning, then the 
relation between the word and the secondary meaning is called 
jahadajahaUal^sana, which literally means the secondary meaning 
that partly includes and partly excludes the primary meaning. 
We may take for instance the Upanisadic statement ‘That thou 
art'. In this statement the literal meaning of ’that’ is the 
Creator. The Creator is omniscient and omnipotent. The literal 
meaning of ’thou’ is the individual soul of Svetaketu to whom 
this statement is made. He is deluded and impotent. The 
meaning of ‘art* is identity. So the statement teaches the identity 
of the Creator and the inairidual. This is obviously impossible. 
The properties of the Creator are opposed to those of use indi¬ 
vidual. Therefore they arc not identical. So with regard to 
the apparent meaning the statement is not pram&na. But we 
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know that the statement is pramhna, because it belongs to the 
Vpanisads whose priiminya is self-evident. So the identity that 
the statement teaches is a fact. ’But whose identity is it?’ is the 
Question. In order to answer this question we must abandon 
use literal meanings of the two terms ‘that* and ‘thou’. By 
means of jahadajahalta^fana we must understand by 'that* only 
the cit aspect of the Creator and by 'thou' only use cit aspect 
of the individual. Now it is easy to sec how at is a\handa 
and is therefore perfectly identical. This meaning is also sup¬ 
ported by the intention of the whole teaching. The one aim 
of the teaching is to reveal that cit is ahhanda. Our interpreta¬ 
tion of the teaching is consistent with this intention. 

ARTHAPATTI 

When we have an idea of something which is found to be 
impossible unless we presume something else, we make the pre¬ 
sumption and explain our idea. Here the presumption is artha- 
patti. There are two kinds of arthapatti, drftarthapatti and 
JrutarthSpatli. 

DrjtarthApatti 

A person has the bhranti, ‘this is silver'. He attempts to 
take the silver. But he finds that it is not silver. Now he has 
two ideas which are inconsistent with each other. The 
bhranti knowledge reveals that silver is a fact. And the later 
perception reveals that it is not there. Either is impossible 
in the face of the other. But both pieces of knowledge are 
actual. So we have to presume something in order to remove 
the inconsistency. We may do this as follows: the silver is not 
real because it is sublateo by 'this is not silver’. It is not 
unreal, because it is the object of bhranti. It is not real-unreal, 
because to describe a thing as real-unreal is a contradiction in 
terms. Therefore the silver is something other than real, 
unreal or real-unreal (tadatadtn/afyand). This presumption re¬ 
moves the inconsistency between the two kinds of knowledge. 
Since these kinds of knowledge are pratyafya the presumption 
is called drstarthapatti. 
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SmtSrthipatti 

'One who knows Atman transcends misery’ is a passage from 
the Upanifid. It conveys the idea that knowledge ot Atman des¬ 
troys misery. We know that misery is a fact, we also know that 
knowledge does not destroy a fact, because it is not opposed to 
a fact. So the statement teaches inconsistent things. We have 
to remove the inconsistency, because the statement is pramina. 
This can only be done by presuming that misery is of the 
character of ajSana. It is clear that knowledge destroys non- 
knowledge. So the statement stands for the idea that misery 
or the world for which the term misery stands is the product 
of ajhana and it is removed by the knowledge of Atman.. Here 
the presumption is made in order to remove the inconsistency 
found in tnc apparent meaning of butt. Hence it is called 
irutirthap&tti. 

The Vie of Arthapatti 

We have seen how by means of arthapatti the world is 
determined to be mithyi and how indirectly the idea that cit 
is the ground of all is made clear. 

ANUPAI.ABDHI 

Anupaltbdhi is non-apprehension. It produces the know¬ 
ledge of the absence of a thing. A thing that is capable of 
being perceived is perceived if it is there and if the conditions 
that lead to its perception arc satisfactory. If it is not perceived 
even though the conditions are satisfactory, then it follows that 
it is not there. For instance we may take a jar. We may 
suppose that it is there. If there is an eye to see it and u 
there is sufficient light to help the seeing of it, then the jar 
is perceived. If, when all the conditions arc fulfilled except the 
presence of the jar, the jar is not perceived, then there is 
the knowledge tnat there is no jar. So the state of not 
being perceived or the non-apprehension of the jar leads to the 
knowledge of the absence of the jar. The knowledge of the 
absence of the jar is prama. The non-apprehension is its 
proximate cause, pramina. Non-apprehension is anupalabdhi. 

Anupalabdhi is different from tne other five praminat. If 
it is not accepted as a separate pramina, then there is no means 
of obtaining the knowledge of the absence of a thing. The 
knowledge of the absence of a thing is not due to the activity 
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of a sense organ, because there can be no relation between a 
sense organ and the absence of a thing. A sense organ can only 
be in contact with a positive entity. So the supposition of the 
Nyaya-VaUepS^a that a sense organ grasps both a positive entity 
and its absence is wrong. 

Anupalabdht gives rise to protyafya knowledge, because the 
knowledge that it produces is an instance of the identity of the 
pramana cat (anya and vitaya caitanya, This may be illustrated 
as follows: there is the absence of a jar on the ground. The 
eye is in contact with the ground. Through this there results the 
vrtti of the ground. Next follows the identity of the pramana 
caitanya with the visttya caitanya. Hence the ground is 
pratyakja . The absence of the jar is an attribute of tne ground. 
Therefore it is also pratyakja. 

THE QUESTION OF TRUTH ( PRAMANYA ) 

Hotv Does Knowledge Come to Have Truth? 

There arc two alternatives by which the question ‘How does 
knowledge come to have truth?’ can be answered. They arc 
(i) The proximate cause of knowledge generates the bare know¬ 
ledge which is devoid both of trutn and of untruth, and the 
soundness of the cause generates its truth; and (ii) The soundness 
of the proximate cause is not different from the cause itself. 
The first is the answer of the Nyaya-Vaifesika to the Question. 
According to this answer the cause of truth is other man the 
cause of knowledge (pramanya it paratah). This answer un¬ 
necessarily separate* the cause from its soundness. This separa¬ 
tion is not true to experience. A cause without soundness is 
no cause. This means that soundness is not other than the 
cause. So this answer automatically reduces itself to the second 
answer that the soundness of the cause is not different from the 
cause itself. The implication of this answer is that as a rule 
the cause of knowledge produces true knowledge. To generate 
the truth of knowledge does not require a separate effort from 
the cause. The cause is by nature sound. It is inconceivable 
how the cause can generate the bare knowledge devoid of truth. 
The cause of knowledge produces true knowledge. Hence the 
cause of knowledge is also the cause of its truth. The rise of 
truth does not require any outside condition. For this reason 
the production of truth is called svatah. 
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How it the Truth of Knowledge Determined? 

There are two alternatives by which we can answer the 
question ‘How is the validity of knowledge determined?' They 
arc (i) The truth of knowledge is determined by tamvada 
(coherence) and (ii) The truth of knowledge is given along with 
knowledge. The Nyaya-Vaifefika answers the question by the 
first alternative. According to him knowledge U given, its truth 
is in question, and it is determined by samv&de. If the right 
significance of this answer is understood, then it is easy to see 
that it offers no solution at all. His idea is that no knowledge 
is given as true. Yet his attempt b to determine the truth of a* 
certain piece of knowledge by ta dived a. This is impossible. 
In showing how it b impossible wc have to note first how 
it b not the bare fact, that there b samvada, that determines 
the truth of knowledge. If the fact of todivdda itself were 
enough to determine truth, then there ought to be no doubt 
regarding its presence, because ii there b truth, then there is 
also tadivada and the truth is determined by it. If there is 
any doubt regarding truth, then it means that there can be no 
larhvido, ana the truth of knowledge can never be determined. 
So in both the cates the determination of truth is impossible. 

Further, the solution of the problem according to thb 
alternative b not true to experience. There are kinds of know¬ 
ledge in whose truth we believe without referring to any other 
thing and act up to it. We may take for example the know¬ 
ledge of meeting a friend. In the presence of a friend wc 
do not begin to testify the perception that presents him and, 
after making ourselves sure, greet him. When we see him, im¬ 
mediately. without any doubt as to the truth of knowledge, we 
welcome him. Thb and similar experiences strongly suggest 
that the truth of the knowledge in question is given along with 
the knowledge itself. If it can be given in one instance of 
knowledge it must be equally so in all. Of course we know 
by experience that sometimes wc have to question the truth 
of knowledge. For instance the knowledge of a new theory 
propounded by a thinker. In such circumstances the doubt re¬ 
garding the truth of knowledge is removed by the knowledge of 
coherence whose troth is given along with knowledge (natnh). 
With reference to such cases we must make sure that the 
truth itself b not determined by the knowledge of coherence; and 
that the function of coherence consists only in removing doubt. 
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So the Nyaya-Vaifesika's answer to the question reduces itself 
to the second alternative, that die truth of knowledge is given 
along with knowledge itself. We have already seen, in criticising 
the first alternative, how this is the correct answer to the 
question. Therefore the determination of truth is called svatah. 

The pramanas eive rise to right knowledge. This means that 
they give rise to both knowledge and its truth. The fact that 
there is knowledge is evident by sahji. The truth of the know¬ 
ledge also is evident along with the knowledge. So truth (pra- 
minya) with regard both to its rise and to its knowledge is 
svatah. For its rise it does not require a cause that is other than 
the proximate cause of the prami. And for its knowledge it does 
not require the help of any entity that is other than that by 
which the prama is evident. 

It is already shown how the question of truth and error is 
concerned only with trrtti knowledge. ShJyi is caitanya. It 
is neither prama nor aprama. 

If vrttijhana is not prama, then it is due to a defect in 
its cause. The knowledge that is not frrami has a pram any a in 
it. Apraminya is due to a defect that is distinct from the 
cause of knowledge. It is determined by the absence of the 
harmony in the intellectual and volitional activities. The 
absence of harmony is other than that which makes knowledge 
evident. Knowledge is made evident by sahji. So apraminya 
is determined by something that is other than that which makes 
knowledge evident. To imply these ideas apraminya with 
regard both to its rise ano to its determination is called 
paratah. 

The Main Function of the Praminas Consists in Revealing the 
Fact that Everything in the World it the Result of the 
Superimposition of Atman and Anatman Each on the Other 

The pramanas, pratya\ta, anumina, arthipatsi, and igama 
imply that the activities of the world originate from super¬ 
imposing anatman and Stman each on the other. This may be 
illustrated in the following manner. The pratyaJ(ta knowledge 
‘I am a man’ stands for the identity of caiianya, for which 
T stands with the body with all its attributes, for which ‘man’ 
stands. There can be no idea of identity unless there is the 
mutual superimposition of at mart and anatman. 'Atman is not 
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the subject of experience in the waking and dreaming stater, 
because it is pure, for instance the fact that it is not the sub¬ 
ject in the state of sleep'. This is a case of anumana. It 
determines atman as being not a subject. Atman is pure. Just 
as it is not the subject it is not determined. The fact that 
it is the subject is die result of the mutual superimposition of 
Stman and anitman. In the same way the fact that it is not 
the subject is the result of superimposition. 

4 Atman is pure. It appears to be the subject of experience. 
Both these arc facts. But they contradict each other. In order 
to remove contradiction we have to presume the mutual super¬ 
imposition of atman and anitman.' This is a case of ortha- 
patti. Further die fact of superimposition is itself the result of 
superimposition. For atman is pure. To suppose that it is 
superimposed is to superimpose superimposition on it. 

‘A Brahmin should perform sacrifice* is a passage of the 
Veda. The thought contained in this passage is the result of 
superimposition. Unless the Brahmin caste, and so on are super¬ 
imposed on itman, the command of ihe Veda cannot take place. 

Vpamana and anupalabdkt also are the results of the mutual 
Miperimposiiion of atman and anitman. Otherwise we cannot 
make the judgments ' there is papaya's resemblance in the cow ’ 
and 'the jar is not on the ground’. Resemblance and absence 
appear because they are superimposed on atman. 


THE REAL {PRAMEYA) 

A prameya is that which is revealed by a pramana. It is 
talya (real). There arc two tyres of pram eyas. Some prameyas 
arc vybvaharika in the sense that they are real from me stand¬ 
point of usage. They arc jar, and so on. All these prameyas are 
superimposed on caitanya. Caitanya is paramartbipa. It is ab¬ 
solutely real. Some pramantu reveal the vyavaharilfa prameyas. 
Therefore they are i>yavahiri{a pramanat. Some other praminas 
give rise to the knowledge of the paramirthi^a prameya. There¬ 
fore they are paramarthrl^a praminas. A pyatahirilfa pramana 
is not sublated from the standpoint of vyavahira. It is sublated 
from the standpoint of the paramarthiJ(a. A paramirthika pra- 
rnana is never sublated. Pratyal(ta, anumana, agama, upamana, 
artkipatti, and anupalabdhi that reveal the vyavahanka things 
are vyieaharilta. The pramana that reveals die paramarthika 
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is paramarthika. The Vedinta or the Upan'uads are para- 
mart hi {a, because they give rise to the knowledge of eaitanya. 
For instance we may take the passage in the Chandogya begin¬ 
ning with ‘There was only sat, O Soniyal before this [the world] 
began’ and ending with ‘That thou” art' which tells that the 
individual soul in its essence is nothing but eaitanya. So we may 
conclude that eaitanya is absolutely real; and the things that are 
other than eaitanya arc relatively real. Of these two types of 
the real eaitanya is the ground of all that appears different 
from it To imply this truth eaitanya is called Brahman. 

BRAHMAN 

Brahman is paramarthika. It is tat, eit, and inanda. It is 
the ground of all that appears- The whole world is super¬ 
imposed on It As the ground of all It is called adhitthina. In 
this sense It may be regarded as the cause of the world- As 
such It is called adhiffnana katana. Everything in the world 
being superimposed on It appears as though it participates of 
Its aspects, tat, cit and ananda. This is evident in the fact 
that it is, appears, and is liked. It is said to 'be', because it 
seems to participate in the sat aspect of Brahman. It is said 
to ‘appear 1 , because it seems to participate in the cit aspect 
of Branman. It is supposed to be 'liked', because it seems to 
participate in the ananda aspect of Brahman. Of the things of 
the world misery does not participate in the ananda aspect of 
Brahman. It is and it appears; but it is not liked. 

The World 

The world is vydi/ahari^a satya. Left to itself it is devoid 
of sat, cit and ananda. NSma and rupa, name and form arc 
its natural properties. Everything in the world has these 
characteristics. It is said to be there when it obtains a fresh 
name and form. There is a piece of clay with a particular form 
and a particular name. If the same assumes another form 
and another name, it is said to be another thing, say, a jar. A 
thing assumes a particular name and form owing to the opera¬ 
tion of other things on it. The things, the operation of which 
brings about a fresh name and form, are said to be the causes of 
the thing. Just as a thing has its causes, the world also has its 
causes, because it has name and form. 
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The Causes of the World, Nimitta, Upadana and Adhuthina 

The efficient caul* (nimitta Parana) of the world: 

A thing comes to have a fresh name and form by the influ¬ 
ence of an efficient cause. A piece of clay obtains a fresh name 
and a form and as a result it is called a jar. This is due to 
the operation of the pot-maker with his implements. In this 
illustration the clay is the material cause, the pot-maker is the 
efficient cause and the jar is the product. As it is with the jar, so 
it is with the world. The world is a product because it has a 
name and a form. Brahman is not a product, because it has 
neither name nor form. The world as a product must have an 
efficient cause. The efficient cause of the world is called the 
Creator. Even as the pot-maker has the knowledge of the 
name and the form of tne jar he produces, the Creator of the 
world must have the knowledge of the name and the form 
of the world, consisting of its manifold aspects. This is why 
an individual soul cannot be the Creator of the world. It 
has no full knowledge of the world. The Creator of the world 
must know all the details of the world. He must know when 
and where a thing is to happen and under what conditions. 
So He must be omniscient. But br the mere knowledge of the 
world He cannot produce the world. He must have sufficient 
power to do it. Things of the world are of diverse character. 
Some are normal. Some are abnormal. Some are ordinary. 
Some are extra-ordinary. Some are just what we expect them to 
be. Some arc wonderful. In each case things exhibit different 
degrees of character. To create all these things the Creator must 
possess wonderful powers. So the Creator must be omnipotent. 

Everywhere in the world at every moment the work of 
creation is going on. To suppose that the Creator stands out¬ 
side the creation and directs it makes the creation impossible. 
In order to be the Creator of all the details of the world, He 
must be inside the universe and so is omnipresent. To imply 
these three ideas the Creator is called sarvajha, tarvaiahta ana 
tamvyapta. 

Brahman at Sarva/Ha and Sarvaia^ta it the Efficient Cause of 
the World 

It is already explained how ajhana evolves into the world. 
So all products of the world are the different forms of a fHina. 
AjHitsa is superimposed on Brahman. So it has the reflection 
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of Brahman. Brahman as reflected in ajilana U called sarvafha, 
and sarvaJa\ta . 1 So Brahman at reflected in ajhdna is regarded 
as the efficient cause of the world. 

Brahman by Itself is the Adhisthdna Cause of the World 

Ajhana is superimposed on Brahman. The world is the 
product of ajhana. So the world is superimposed on Brahman. 
In this sense Brahman is the adhisfhana * cause of the world. 
Without undergoing any change Brahman is the basis of all. 

The Manner in which Adtaira Vedinta Forms the Conception 
of Brahman 

The Brahma Sutras teach that Brahman is known only 
through the Veda. The implication of this teaching is that 
Brahman is not known by reasoning. The non-Vedanta 
thinkers adopt different types of arguments to establish God 
as the creator. The NyaraVaifepkas suppose that the world is 
a product on the basis tnat it consists ot parts. Their idea is 
that whatever has parts is a product. From the fact that the 
world is a product they deduce that it has a Creator. They 
suppose that the Creator must know all the details of the world 
and have the necessary power to create the world. Hence they 
regard the Creator as omniscient and omnipotent. 

Their position is not sound. The world may be a product. 
But it does not follow that it has a single Creator. The world 
may be the result of the activity of many creators. If this is 
so the creators need not be omniscient and omnipotent. It 
is enough if each individual knows as much as he creates and 
has the power to create as much. 

The Yoga Sutras offer a different type of argument to prove 
that there is a God. It is as follows: Persons possess the pro¬ 
perties, knowledge, power and so on in different degrees. One 

* VJ*S* pp. 201-16. 

* VJ>S., p. 52.— Tadetum nmyampral(ilam3no niremlo pratyitma 
mithyabhimSnatirohitah BrahmataStr>il(iret;ag^h'ita ityllfire bhedena 
samonyagrahayavUefagra/tanayoh sambkat&t adhi((h3naitamavirud- 
dham. (Therefore the self-evident and partless atmau is obscured 
by delusion and is not realised as Brahman. In this manner there 
is difference in the form, and there is a possibility of apprehending It 
in general and special manners, aod therefore the fact that It b the 
ground is not impossible.) 
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man’* knowledge is more than that of another man. Some other 
man's knowledge is much higher. Likewise there are different 
orders of power, and so on. This implies that these properties 
are perfect somewhere. The individual who has perfect know¬ 
ledge, power, and so on is God. 

In criticising this view we may note that it proves nothing. 
This view is cased on the supposition that the gradation in 
good properties implies their perfection in some entity. This 
supposition may not be correct. If the gradation of good 
<|ualitics implies perfection, then the gradation of bad qualities 
also must imply the fullness of badness somewhere. The entity 
in which the bad qualities arc full must be the same in which 
the good qualities arc perfect. So the entity that is supposed to 
be an embodiment of all perfection must b* an embodiment of 
all imperfection. That is absurd. So the very conception that 
seems to prove God disproves Him. Further, for the sake of 
argument we may suppose an entity that has all perfections. 
Even then, it is impossible to conceive how it is the Creator of 
the world. There is no reason why a perfect being must be the 
Creator. 

Similar arguments that are advanced to prove God may be 
criticised in the same manner. So we may conclude that no 
anumana can prove the Creator. But nnumina is not useless. 
Though it is not by itself conclusive, if it is helped by the 
teaching of the Vet la the validity of which is self-evident, then 
it proves conclusively the existence of the Creator. The anumana 
that is supported by the teaching of the Veda cannot be refuted. 
The arguments that seem to refute it become falsified by the 

So the annmSna that deals with the Creator of the world is 
determined to be a pram inn, only when it is supported by 
the Vctla. Hence from the standpoint of pramanya the Veda is 
more important than the anumana. This is the special feature 
of (he Vedanta system. This system is called Vcainta because 
it is distinguished by this feature . 1 

To umferstand the real significance of the special feature of 
Vedanta, wc must note the following considerations. To hold 
ihat the Veda has to support anumana is not to deny the 
importance of anumana ; nor is it to dispense with anumana 


1 171 , pj>- 213-13, 
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*ince the Veda itsdf gives rise to the knowledge we want to 
have. The meaning of the Veda must be such that it is not 
contradicted by the other pram anas. So it is to be interpreted 
so as to make it consistent with the other pramanas. The 
determination of the Vedic meaning is the work of anumina. 
This-is why though the Veda teaches Brahman, the system of 
Advaita Vedanta ts necessary. Without this system the Veda 
is useless. 

Brahman as Established by Vedanta is Nirguna {PropertyUss) 

Brahman is the ground of the universe. As the ground of 
all It is propertyless. It is a\handa. It has nothing to limit 
It. Nothing external limits It, because everything is vipcr- 
imposed on It. Nothing limits It internally, because as ahhanda 
It is free from all distinctions. It has no property. 

To suppose that Brahman has properties leads to contra* 
dictions. If Brahman has properties, then It must either be 
different from or identical with them. In either case It remains 
propertylcss. We may suppose that the properties are different 
from It. In this case they must qualify it. But what is it 
that is qualified by them? The only answer is that it is that 
which is propertylcss. We may even suppose that it has pro¬ 
perties; and that they are identical with it. But this supposition 
involves contradiction in terms. If it has properties, then they 
are not identical; and if they arc identical with it, then it has 
not properties. So we may conclude that Brahman is propertylcss 
(nirguna). 

The non-Advaita thinkers imagine that a propertylcss thine 
is inconveivoble. They arc wrong. 1 We may qualify a thing 
by certain properties and regard it as a qualified entity. But 
what about the properties themselves? Either they must be 
propertylcss or they must have other properties. In the former 
case the thing that is propertyless is conceived. In the latter 
either we must attribute properties to properties endlessly or 
we must consider that some properties are propertylcss. In the 
former case we cannot arrive at the final conception of the 
thing in question, since each entity is explained by another 
entity endlessly and consequently no entity is determined. In 
the latter at least some property is conceived to be propertylcss. 
On this analogy it is easy to conceive of Brahman as propertylcss. 

1 VJ>S n pp. 217-23. 
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Brahman as the Creator is described as omniscient, and so on. 
It is already indicated that It is so described because It is supposed 
to be conditioned by ajilana. So the properties by which 
Brahman is tlescribed do not belong to the nature of Brahman. 
They are external to It. Therefore they are superimposed on It. 
They are not real (not paramarthil^a). 

The Material Cause of the World 

It is clear from the previous ideas that ajSana is the matter 
from which the whole universe evolves. Ajilana is the material 
cause of the world. The subjective and the objective factors 
arc only different forms of ajA*n*. 

The Process of the World Creation 

Just as the world is the result of ajiUna, the Creator also 
is in a seme the result of the operation of ajiana. Though in 
both the Creator and the created there is ojtiUna, it is not of 
the same character. The Creator is omniscient and omnipotent. 
Whereas the created is mx so and it is either inert or deluded. 
This means that the functions of ajhana in both arc not the 
same. To indicate this distinction the ajilana that conditions 
the Creator is called m3)3, and that which forms the matter 
of the world is atidyj. May* and atridyH are only the different 
aspects of the same ajhana. 

Ihc Creator is called Is euro or Paramefvara. He knows all 
the details of the world. Me also knows what U due to every 
individual soul. He creates things according to the h&rma of 
the individual jicj for its enjoyment. 

Before the creation of the work! there is only II oat a with 
ajhana. He wills the creation of the world. There appear 
from ajnana the five tmmitras (elements in their subtle form). 
They arc subtle space, subdc air, subtle fire, subtle water and 
subtle earth. From them appear the five elements, space, air, 
fire, water and earth. Sound is the quality of space. Sound 
and touch are those of air. Sound, touch and colour axe those 
of fire. Sound, touch, colour and taste are those of water. 
And sound, touch, colour, taste and odour are those of earth. 
Ajhana as may* is the material cause of all the tanmStros and 
elements. May* consists of three gunas (triple aspects), satva , 
rajas and tamas. Each of the five elements, being in combina¬ 
tion of satva, forms, in order, the material cause of the sense 
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organ*, car, touch, eve, tongue and nose. The satva aspect of 
space combined with satva guna gives rise to antahbarana. 
each of the five elements, being in combination of rajtu, form* 
in order the material cause of the five motor organs 
(\armendriyas ), speech, hand, feet, the organ of excretion and 
the organ of sex. The same elements with the same guna also 
form uie material cause of the five vital breaths, priina, apana, 
vyana, udSna and tamana. The five elements, being in combi¬ 
nation with lamas give rise to the elements that arc desmbed 
as pandkrta. The pandkrta elements are those that are the 
results ot the process called pandkjsrana. This process is as 
follows. First, each element is divided into two halves. One 
half is kept apart. The other half is divided into four parts. 
So under each element as the result of two-fold division there 
are five portions—one half and four one-eighth portions of the 
whole element. Next, the half portion of each element is mixed 
with the four one-eighth portions of the other elements. Four 
one-eighth portions make a half. This half together with the half 
of an element gives us one whole. The whole is named after 
the element whose half it includes. For instance the pandr^rta 
space may be taken. Before the process of pandr\anna there is 
pure space. It is divided into two halves. Next, one half is 
divided into four equal parts. So, as the result of the twofold 
division, there are five portions of space, one half and four 
one-eighth parts. The other four elements also are similarly 
divided. Further, to the undivided half of space there is added 
the one-eighth of each of the other four elements. As a result of 
this addition there is one whole consisting of two halves. Though 
there is found a portion of each of the five elements in this whole, 
the whole is named after that element which forms the major 
portion of it. The whole in the present case consists of half 
of space. So it is named space (3^aia). The original space is 
pure but the space which stands for die whole in question 
is of mixed character. In this sense the latter is called panclkrta 
space. Corresponding to the five pure elements, there are five 
pandkrta elements. 

The original elements are a pandkrta l.e. not pandkrta 
They give rise to the subtle body (Jinga Sarlra), of a jfva. This 
body consists of the five pure elements, manat, buddhi, five 
sensory organs and five motor organs. This body is responsible 
for the individualisation of a j'tva. Though a jiva is in essence 
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Brahman itself, owing to the presence of the subtle body it 
becomes subject to experience and appears as a finite being. 1 

The pandertti elements being in combination with tamo- 
puna give rise to the gross bodies of all creatures. There arc 
four kinds of bodies, pray up, nndaja, sveda'p, and udbhip. 
The body of a man U prayup in die sense that he comes from 
the uterus. The bodies of the creatures that come out of eggs 
are andap. The bodies of insects that take rise from perspira¬ 
tion are lit da pi. The bodies of plants that come out of the 
earth ace udbhip* 

brahman and Ma\a Together Form the Ground of the World 

It is already indicated how the world consists of five aspect* 
—it is (am), it .if*pcars (Mu), it is liked (priyu ), it has form 
( rupa) and tunic (fldwrf). Of them the first three are of 
Brahman; and the last two are of nwyd. An object appears 
to have these aspects because both Brahman and m2yh form 
the ground of the world.' Different followers of SankaracJrya 
offer different suggestions to explain how both Brahman and 
nurd form the ground of the world. Some hold that Brahman 
ami mdi j arc the material causes (upadana { inrun ) of the world 
even at two threads arc of a rope. Others suppose that Brahman 
ami mild are the material causes of the world in different senses. 
\lj\j it the direct material cause anJ is the power of Brahman. 
So Brahman is the inatcrisl cause of the world only through 
mJvJ, which i* It* power. S«Kne others hold that may*/ is the 
mairrinl cause of the world. It is superimposed on Brahman. It 

‘On the basis of the Vcdic teaching Advaita thinkers hold that 
llrara hini'df creates the /he tanmitrat, lingainrlra and the gross 
Kxlv of Hiraayagarbha and through the medium of HmriyagJrbha 
creates the rest of the world. 

> Indian thinkers classify trees also along with creatures. 

3 VPS., p. te/c- -Vimatam pgal abhmnamrmttopSdSnakam. 
Prehf&ratpmrapniUttZl. .hmag.tiaiu^AaJu^harSgadcrfMti'nt. (The 
world under discussion is that which has the same entity as efficient 
and material cause, because it is produced by one who has know¬ 
ledge. for instance pleasure, pain, attachment, hatred, and so on, 
which art in .2/nun.| 

p. 197 .—AdrHopahiUrya jlmana era sukhiJinimittatturm 
dra^pryam. (It must be seen that it mao itself which is qualified by 
aJyip— merit, and so on—is the efficient cause of pleasure, and so on.) 
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hat no being (tat) other than that of Brahman. In this sense 
Brahman also U the material cause of the world. In all the 
positions one thought is however common; it is that mava is 
the material cause of the world in the primary sense ot the 
term and Brahman is said to be so only in the secondary sense 
as the ground of mdyd. 

Pralaya 

The things of the world are said to lie destroyed when they 
disappear in their cause. Their disappearance is called pralaya. 
There arc four kinds of pralaya, nitya , naimittik*, praltrta and 
atyantilfa. Deep sleep b nitya pralaya. During sleep there are 
no products. Even merit, demerit and the other sams(Sras 
(dispositions) of the individual are in the causal form. Of 
course others who are in the waking state perceive the inhaling 
and exhaling activities in the sleeping man. But it b only 
their bkranlt (illusion). The individual who sleeps has none of 
these activities. For, then his antahl(arana which is the source of 
all activities has disappeared in its cause, ajhana. 

All products of tne world disappear when ^arya Brahma 
disappears. This disappearance is called pra\rta pralaya. It is 
so called because the elements together with their products dis¬ 
appear in mayo which is also called pra^rti. 

If the four periods (yugas) fyta, treta, daapara, and l^ali 
repeat themselves a thousand times, then it is a day for \arya 
Brahma. The completion of the day is called naimittt^a pralaya. 

An individual's final release from bondage b atyantil(a 
pralaya. It b also called muJ(ti. This happens if an inaividua! 
realises Brahman. 

[iaa (an Individual Soul) 

The system of Advaita presents two theories of flva. 
(t) There is only one jico (e{afloa vada). (a) There arc many 
/loot (bahu fioa tvda). The former holds that flea b the 
eaitanya dial reflects in at/idya. 1 The latter holds that it is 
the raitanya that reflects in antah\arana. There arc several 
aiuah^arattat and therefore there arc several float. 

1 V PS., p. 48 .— dto (in mhtr&lrilarntfliSnam flvapa\faphtilwSiflejh- 
Iritamilyutyate. (Therefore though ajnfina is in pure (it, it is partial 
to flu* and therefore it u said to be in the /leu.) 
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A jlM i* evident at T. In essence it it caiunya itself. 
Ib life consbts of three slates, waking, dreaming and sleeping. 
In the waking state it has the experience caused by the external 
tense organs and antahkararia. in dream it has the experience 
caused by only antahfarana. In sleep it hat the experience 
caused by avidyivrtti. If it realises that all that it is taitanya, 
then it b free from individuality and it Brahman Ittclf. 


THE DISCIPLINE REQUIRED FOR REALISING BRAHMAN 

If Brahman it the sole Reality, then It b to be realised as 
such by a /Ir»r. If a jim canon* realise the truth, then that 
Brahman is the only Reality becomes a mere supposition and 
kites all practical value. The Advaita thinker* consider that 
it is quite within the reach of every jjva to realise its own self 
as Branman. On this ground they believe that in the past there 
were many who realised Brahman. Similarly they hold that 
even at the prevent and future time there may be jitmi who 
can realise Brahman. 

To realise Brahman a jira requires to be fit. A jiva svho is 
much attached to the thing* of the world cannot be in a posi¬ 
tion even to conceive «f Brahman at the sole reality, and 
realising Brahman b out of (he question. 1 

The first Mep rewards realisation consist* in clearly discrimi¬ 
nating between abiding and evanescent entities (nityinitya traitu 
This discrimination really checks a fimrs attachment 
to the things of the world. 

Detachment it the result of discrimination. As the latter 
become* more and more intensive the former also becomes more 
and more intensive. With complete detachment (trairagya) a 
fira come* nearer realisation. This is the second stage. 

The significance of detachment is not negative. It helps the 
growth of positive virtues in the man. One who has detach- 

1 I'At, p. 170.—V.iirrrfr.o 5 dA.»iMM/I»prrf»’r>.*Acpi J <1 i tr av a l a t 
buiukitidt 1 hjh nlrnJj/t abvtMhyXvii fatra prarartite ta pratyttapt 
tnantarmn\k»teiak htMrcf 3 bkj*irilaminah nirvitilfititm brahmattrt- 
nit amentum im fa If not/. (He who. being devoid of fitness by chance 
nr curiosity or by ilie thought that he knows much, makes enquiries 
after Brahman, cannot surely know the self as Brahman because his 
thought is not directed inwardly and he is attached to externality.) 
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merit has little or nothing to fear. As a result of this the /»«i 
obtains perfect equanimity of mind, complete self-control and 
so on (iamadamadi). This is the third stage. 

A jtva which is distinguished by such virtues is fit to realise 
what is really its own ana to get rid of ail that is not its own. 
Now its desire for freedom is completely justified. The 
desire is called mumu^ta . 1 This forms the fourth stage. 

So there are four things that make a fitat fitted to realise 
Brahman. They are discrimination between the abiding and 
the evanescent, detachment, the virtues such as equanimity of 
mind, and desire for freedom. 3 At this stage by reflection 

1 yj’J,, p. 174 .—Naca fdeyam Brahmanyavaaate aruifjgnte tfi- 
n.t jhanecchh pratajyata tit. Parctyatven* apratif(Aitiparo^fatpeaa fa 
af<tgate niiCmaparobfafagataye tadtcchopapatieh. tit cannot lie said 
that the desire for knowledge is not possible in either case whether 
Brahman is known or not. It is possible to have the desire for sable 
immediate knowledge of that which is known mediately or known 
immediately in an unstable way. 

* V.PJS., p. sox —Yadyapt Brahma tvapiaiSUm. SabdaUa 
tturSparo^fajianajanaBe ta mart hah. TathStu duritaih citle\fta 
viparUapravrtteh fifay&fambhhiranaya dehendriyUdivitoritabhatranayS 
ca pmtibandhah sambhavati. Tato nifeato aparogthttnbhatro na - 
jHyatc. Tatra ftJramadharm&nufthhnat duritlpagamah. SarnSditcpanit 
cittatya ft paritapravyllayo airudhyaate. MaranStmakena tahena fira- 
/trehmattyalalyartaiya fifayatya atantbhifana mrmtyate. Nididkyasa- 
ttena vtpa ritabhaeanSm untikiinwu tu\nnSrthanirdhhranasamartha- 
cittavrttereJ( 9 graa tampadyale. Tatah fabdajaaitamdparotynrn jhanam 
nitcalam pratitiffbait. (' Brahman' is however, self-evident. The 
verba) testimony can produce the immediate knowledge of It. Yet, 
owing to sins, the activities of the cilia that arc not conducive 
to knowledge, the thought of the impossibility of the truth and the 
thought of Hie identity of the body, senses, and so on, there is obstruc¬ 
tion. So there is not the stable, and immediate knowledge. Such 
knowledge happens m the following manner. By the practice of 
the duties of Mna/n* the sins are removed. By the practice of 
equanimity of mind and so on, the activities of citta in the wrong 
directions are obstructed. By reasoning, which b the same as 
enquiry, the thought of the impossibility of the truth which is 
no other than the identity of fiva and ‘Brahman' is removed. By 
meditation there is the stability of citta which consists in the 
removal of all wrong thoughts and in grasping the profound truth. 
Neat there u the stable and immediate knowledge as a result of 
the correct understanding of the Upanifadt.) 
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(manana), meditation (nididkyasana), and the right under- 
standing of the truth as given by iruti (Jravana\ x in or<lcr, the 
jiw realises Brahman. It is the same as Brahman. This is 
mu^ti (Brahma bhiva). 

pwnmu^ti (Freedom in Bondage) 

A jiea realises Brahman through its antah^arana. The 
realisation is called antimasakjat^arxt. This term stands for the 
idea of pratyal(ta which brings about freedom. This pratyol(ta 
happens to a /raw when it is in the body. Even after this 
pratya\ta a ;<tw may remain in the body for a certain time, 
out then it is not sunjoct to bodily conditions. For in this case 
the ujhana that was responsible foe its bondage is already des¬ 
troyed by the jioa's realisation of Brahman. But there lingers an 
aspect of ajhinst which is the cause for the appearance of the 
body. This is evident by the fact that the jiva can realise 
Branman only through its antahl(arena which is in its present 
body. This aspect of ajhatta continues so long as the / iva’s 
{arma , that by the influence of which ajfiuna appears as the 
body, continues. When the \arma is over ajRana is completely 
destroyed. Till then though the jiva is in the body it is 
entirely free. This stage is called fisvnmu^ti.* It stands 
at an evidence for the Met that there is going to be complete 
freedom. Mu{ti is made evident by fieanmu^ti, 

MUKTI (FREEDOM) 

A /ini as mni(ta is Brahman Itself, /tew is sat, cil and inanda. 
Ry nature it is ever mu\ta. Its sense of bondage alone is 
mithyi. By the destruction of ajaina its mi thy a sense of bondage 
is removed and all that remains is a^kanda Brahman devoid of 
all distinctions. 

l Stantfa is not mere hearing of vcrhal testimony nor is 
it mere instruction. It is the determination of die intention of the 
Vedanta by means of inquiry. FW, p. 5 .—Sravanam numa 
vedintarShylni uc*ryofHil(rniuuJif>hih iingairrifyetatparjaniniayah. 

* V.PJ., p. 104 .—TaltiwhfatfSre fite apt 3 prhrabdhak,faya- 
msridyilelSnnrrtyj jh-anmriflth. {Though there is the realisation 
of the truth till there it the disappearance of the prirabdha farma 
(that is responsible for the life of the individual) as there is a vdl 
of a little avidyi there is j!ivnma{ti] 
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At this stage there appears a difficulty. Brahman as devoid 
of all distinctions must be distinguished trom the mitkya world. 
If It is so distinguished, then to hold that It is devoid of all 
distinctions becomes meaningless. In order to avoid this diffi¬ 
culty, if It is not so distinguished, then It becomes the same 
as tne mitbya world. The Advaita thinkers get rid of this diffi¬ 
culty in the following manner. Of course Brahman as a\handa 
must be distinguished from all that which is relative. But this 
docs not mean that the distinction of Brahman from the relative 
world is as much a fact as Brahman is, for it is sublated from 
the fact that Brahman is ai^kanda. So distinction ( bheda ) is 
not a fact (not oaramdrihil^a). This does not mean that identity 
is a fact. Like distinction identity is abo relative. It is 
meaningless unless it refer* to two phases of the entity that are 
supposed to be identical. So the implication of identity is in 
a sense the same as that of distinction, and therefore identity 
is a case of distinction. This is the reason why in this system 
Brahman is not represented as one (r^a) but os devoid of dis¬ 
tinction (advaita). 

With a view to prove that distinction or difference is not 
at all a fact the Advaita thinkers show that it is neither pre¬ 
sented by any pramana nor is its conception justified. 

Difference it Not Pretented by any PramSna 

It is ordinarily supposed that pratyalya apprehends its object 
as a particular ‘one. In doing so it apprehends it as being 
different from the other particular objects. To apprehend it 
as different is to apprehend its difference from the outer things. 
So to hold that pratya{ta presents an object is to hold that it 
presents its difference and difference is as much a fact as the 
object is. This is the common sense view. But this view does 
not stand examination. A careful enquiry into the nature of 
difference and how it is apprehended shows that it is only an 
appearance having no reality in it. Such an enquiry may be 
summarised In the following manner. 

PraryaJtfa does not present difference. The supposition rhat 
it presents it does not stand. Supposing that fratyakja presents 
difference, docs it apprehend the hare difference without the 
object that is different or does it also apprehend the thing that 
is different? The former alternative is not supported by experi¬ 
ence. The idea of difference is relative to mat of the things 
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that are different. It ii represented as 'This if different (has 
difference) from that’. So the pratyaksa that apprehends differ* 
race must also apprehend both the thing to which it is attri¬ 
buted and the thing from which it is different. The alternative 
that pratyaksa apprehends difference along with the things 
that are different remains to be examined. 

Supposing that pratyufca apprehends both difference and the 
things that are different, does it first apprehend the difference 
and then the things or first the things and then the difference 
or all together? The first alternative that it apprehends first 
the difference and then the things does not hold good; for as it 
is already noted difference which is by nature relative to things 
that are different cannot be apprehended independently of them. 
The second alternative that it apprehends the things first and 
then the difference also does not ftold good. The things with 
difference form the objective content of a single piece of know¬ 
ledge. So it is not correct to distinguish between the earlier 
and the later parts in the same content. It is not possible to 
hold that the same piece of knowledge first apprehends a part 
of the object and then after an interval apprehends another part. 
Nor is it correct to hold that the things as well as difference 
are all apprehended together. The idea of difference differs 
from that of the things. The former is relative to the latter 
and the latter is the cause of the former. Therefore they arc 
not apprehended together. But it is already made clear that 
to attribute any order to the apprehension is opposed to experi¬ 
ence. So pratyafyo docs nor present difference. Similar is the 
consideration with regard to the supposition that it is presented 
by other pramanat. 

The Conception of Difference Involves Self-contradiction 
It is ordinarily supposed that there is difference between 
two things, say a jar and a car. But the supposition is self- 
contradktory. Supposing that there is difference between them, 
the difference must be either identical with or different from 
the things to which it is attributed. For instance the expres¬ 
sion, 'The jar is different from the car’ may be taken. In 
this expression the difference is attributed to the jar. If differ¬ 
ence is identical with the thing to which it b attributed, then 
in the present case it must be identical with the jar. If it is 
so, then the nature of the jar must be the same as that of 
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difference. The word, jar, and the word, difference, ought to 
mean the same thing. By the word, difference people ought 
to understand jar itself. None of these suppositions is correct. 
Therefore difference is not identical with the jar. 

Supposing that difference is different from the jar, we have 
attributed difference to difference. What is the nature of the 
second difference? According to the present supposition it must 
be different from the difference in question. Thu means that 
another difference is attributed to it. The case of this third 
difference is again the same. In this manner, in order to explain 
the original clifference we have to assume differences endlessly. 
In this endless series no difference can be taken to be the last 
and without such difference the earlier differences cannot be 
justified. So the explanation of the original difference is 
impossible. 

Further, the idea of difference is expressed either as ‘This 
is different from that’ or ‘There is difference between the two’. 
If, in the manner explained just now, the idea of difference 
itself is impossible, then to point to a thing as 'this* or ‘that’ 
itself becomes impossible. To know ‘This is different from 
that' requires the idea of 'this’ or ‘that*. To know a thing 
as 'this' or ‘that’ is to know that it is different from the 
other things. But it is made clear how the idea of difference 
cannot be explained. 

Similar is the consideration with regard to the difference 
as expressed in "There is difference between the two'. To 
know the difference between two things presupposes the know¬ 
ledge of the two things as different- To know that they arc 
different is to know the difference between the two. To know 
this is impossible unless they arc already known as different 
from each other and so on ad infinitum. So in the endless 
chain of difference no particular difference can be justified. 

Further, to know that there is difference between two things 
requires the knowledge of the two things os different, and to 
know the two things as different requires the knowledge of 
difference. , So the conception of difference begs the question. 

Granting that difference makes the thing in question differ¬ 
ent from the other things, it is impossible to justify the posi¬ 
tion. The difference in order to malcc the thing different must 
be in it. It can be in it only when it is already different from 
the other things. To hold that it is already different is to 
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attribute another difference to iL But in order to have this 
difference the thing mu»t already be different from the other 
thing*, and so on ad infinitum. So to hold that there is 
difference in a thing means that the thing has innumerable 
differences. Now the question is, do these differences occupy 
the thing all at a time or in order, one by one? To hold that 
they enter simultaneously into the thing does not solve the 
problem, since before they enter into the thing the thing needs 
to be already different. But to suppose that they enter into 
the thing, in order, creates unnecessary difficulties. The differ¬ 
ences as innumerable arc beginninglesi and endless. If they are 
to enter into the thing, one by one, the thing also needs to be 
beginninsless and endless. This means that every different 
thing is beginningless and endless. The absurdity of this posi¬ 
tion is evident. Further, even supposing that innumerable 
differences enter into a thing in order, it is obvious that at no 
point of time can it have all the differences and therefore it 
cannot be regarded as different, for, to hold a thing to be 
different is, according to the present consideration, to hold that 
there are innumerable differences in it 

So difference is neither given nor justified, and for this 
reason to talk of Brahman as different is meaningless. Nor is 
there any pramana to reveal Brahman as different. Brahman is 
self-evident and It is not revealed by any pramdita, and there¬ 
fore there is no pramana which enables us to talk of Its 
difference. 

From the absolute point of view there is no difference. It 
seems to be there only from the practical point of view. It is 
only tyapahiri^a and therefore mithya. It docs not therefore 
affect the nature of Brahman. Brahman as a{handa is drvoid 
of all distinction and in this sense it is Advaita. Adeaita is 
the ultimate. 


CHAPTER III 
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Rjrn.innpcarya, the Founder of Vdiffidvaila 

Riminujicarvi is tike founder of the Ved 5 nta system called 
VififjSdvaita. He w*s born in Perambodur in aj>. 1037. Even as a 
young man he was very learned. After some time he became a 
seayitin. In a very short period of lime he became very popular 
as a thinker. He travelled throughout India preaching Vifijfitlviita 
Vedanta and Vaunava rchgion and many people became his fol¬ 
lowers. He regenerated many Vtiffavo temples in his travels. 

Long before Riminujaclrya there were thinkers who did not sub¬ 
scribe to the Advaita system. Bhaskara taught that Brahman Itself 
becomes the world and the world is real. YSdavaprakaia held that 
Brahman Itself changes into fit, aeit and llvam, but It is ooe, pure 
and complete. Riminuj 3 c£rya took up these ideas, modified them 
and expounded Vifijtidvaita Vedlnta. 


The Development of Vaifiramru 

Vaifnavism believes in the supremacy of PtjpM. Vifntt is men- 
tiooed in the Rgreda as representing an aspect of the sun. In the 
same Veda Bhava is represented as an auspicious god; and Varuna 
is said to be the supreme. In course of time these three ideas 
were combined and l ifi/u was regarded as supreme and auspicious. 
His auspicious nature was called Bhaga\ and as a result he became 
Bht tptriti. The religion that believes rn these ideas is called Vaijnava 
as relating to I'ifpu, and BhSgavota as relating to BAagJtvn. Before 
Rltnanujfcirya some of the followers of Vaiftuvism were called 
Alvars. Among the works they composed four thousand were col¬ 
lected and called Nafaynr Prabhnnda. After the Alvin some teachers 
tried to justify the VWfliarvi religion by means of reason. Among such 
leathers Nlthamuni and Alavandir are important. Alavandir is also 
called Yimunicirya. He composed seven] works, Aganut prSr»3riya. 
Makipurufa Niryaya, Siddhitraya, Gilartka Sangraha, CatullolO and 
Stotrarutna. These works formed the basis of the later Vififladvnita. 
The Nil oyer Pnbhanda is in (he Tamil language. Following it there 
were composed tome Tamil works. The other works are in Sanskrit. 
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So the literature of Vaijtiavtsm is in both Tamil and Sanskrit For 
this reason this system is called Ubhaya Vedanta. Ramanujlcjrva 
said that his aim was to uphold the position of the Almtrt and the 
Acaryas against Advaita. On the basis of the Upauifadi and the 
GitH he expounded Vaiinamt philosophy which he called 
Vifi|)*dvaita. 


Some Important of Viiif{ideaita 

RamJnujJcarya composed Sribhapya, a commervury on the 
Brahmasutras, Git&bhipya, Vedanta lira, Vediilba Sanpmbi r and 
Vtdiuta Dim. Some time after his departure some of hts followers 
who came from southern India regarded Tamil, their native language 
at more important. They considered the NMhyar Prabaadha as 
the most important authority. They emphasised some Agamas like 
Panearitra. And after such Agamas tlvcy beliesed that the worship 
of God in the form of an image and prapatti were the beat mow of 
salvation. Prapatti it complete self-surrender of a devotee to God- 
Thc others who traced their native place to northern India inclined 
more towards Sanskrit. They thought that the Sanskrit works such 
as the Srutit and the Smrtit were the most important. They be¬ 
lieved, after the Veda, the performance of jfrtinm as declared in the 
Veda and knowledge to be tnc bc« means of salvation. Owing to the 
difference in view the southern followers were called Tcagale and 
live northern ones Vndagole. Pillai Lokieiryn is the leader of the 
Tengtle. He taught that bbalpti and prapatti bring about the grace 
of God which in its turn brings about salvation, and that a student 
must be completely obedient to the teacher. He wrote eighteen secrets. 
Among them Arthapanetht and Tamo tray* ate important. Vedknta 
Defika or Venkajanatha is die leader of the Vadagule. He is tire 
most important teacher after R 3 manu)Xc 3 rya in Vifihadvaita. He 
composed works that belong to many systems. On Vifityadvaita he 
composed works in both Tamil and Sanskrit. Of them Paramata- 
bhanga and Rahasyatrayasam are in Tamil. The others are in Sanskrit. 
Pinearntna rafya and Saccnntr* ralpfit follow PHnearStragama. Tatt- 
r*(i{a is a commentary on SriMSfytt. Titparya eandrilfi is a 
commentary on the Gitabhapye. SelMramimSihsU teaches that the 
Prirm and Vttam bfimatUtH systems represent the different aspects 
of the same Truth. Nyaya Siddhanjnna and Nyaya Parihtddki refute 
Khantfana^handa l(bbdya of Advaita and establish difference (bkeda) 
to be ultimate. Taltomtilpta {atap* with Sarvartbatiddki establishes 
live position of VUistidvaita against all the other systems. Sata- 
dtitan) refutes Advaita. Venkata Defika lived in the thirteenth 
century ».». In the seventeenth century a.d. Cnnt/amSrtiU, a com¬ 
mentary on iatadufsni, and Yatindramataiipika were written. In 
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the eighteenth century »-«. Rings Rlminujacatya commented on the 
Upanifadt following ViiiytJdvaita. 


Analysis 

Knowledge « a rule apprehends a real obyect. Even the so<alled 
bhrbnti apprehends a real object. In this seme bkrinti is called 
Yatbirtba. Knowledge is * property of a knower. In this sense it » 
called dbarmabbStafMna. Its proximate cause is pram&na. The pra- 
manat are three: pratyakja, anttmina and agams. Knowledge is 
called pram* when it leads the knower to successful activity. Other¬ 
wise it is considered to be bhrbnti. An object consists of many 
entities which it resembles. In a given object some aspects help 
usage and others do nor. If knowledge apprehends the aspects that 
lieip usage, then it is pmn*5; otherwise it is not. Prbmanya is tvatah. 
The object of knowledge is as a rule a qualified entity. 

Pntmiyat reveal three type* of things, fit, act! and 11 vara. 
Cii is a sclf<onsciou* entity. It is called jiva. There are many 
jjrfr. Acit consists of kbia, pmkrti, nityavibhSti and dkarmabhita 
fSi mi. Roth fit and ncit form the body of 7/mra. He is the lord 
of all. He is both immanent and transcendent The world of tit 
and itci/ exists because 7/mm it immanent in it. IIvara is both the 
material and the efficient cause of the world. He is at the same 
time different from tlae world. The world is real. It is as real as 
linrnt. Bui it is not independent of //mm. For this reason the 
world is called applha^tiddba. Cit, ant and //mm possess properties 
called admvya. The properties are different from them but not 
independent of them. 

An individual /tm becomes free through the grace of 7/wrm, To 
obtain the grace it must observe ^ armayoga , jSanayoga, bhakji yoga 
and prapetit. After it becomes free, it enjoys perfect Snanda with 
7 ham. Nityavibhuti. an aspect of acit, assumes tbc form of the 
objects enjoyed by a free soul. It is of pure satva character. AU 
free souls are equal. Freedom is possible because a jint ia by nature 
knowledge (ylina) and bliss (auauda). 
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(The following exposition is mainly based on the Srlbhifya, 
SarvSrthatiddki and Yatindrttmetadlptkji.) 

The previous thinkers arc correct in holding that a true 
understanding of the nature of knowledge and its implication 
helps the determination of the nature of reality. But they have 
all arrived at wrong conclusions. They have all started from 
wrong points of view. They not only confuse our ideas of 
reality but also make all our ethical and spiritual activities im¬ 
possible. These confusions are nowhere so explicit as in 
Admin. The subtle analysis of knowledge in Advaita mis¬ 
leads many; and the false logic applied in the analysis seems to 
attract even thinking men! So there is a need for examining 
the nature of knowledge to see if it really leads to the Advaitic 
conclusions. 


KNOWLEDGE (JNANA) 

Knowledge is always of an object. Without an object there 
is no knowledge. Knowledge happens to a knower. An object 
is known to a knower through knowledge. But knowledge 
itself is known to the knower without the help of external 
entities. Knowledge in this sense may be regarded as self- 
evident {siitpmkjisa). We must not suppose that knowledge 
is self-evident under all circumstance. It is self-evident only 
when it reveals an object. Even then it U evident only to the 
knower. It is not self-evident to all. The knowledge of a 
knower is known to others through inference. A person knows 
in his own case that he can explain a thing to others only when 
he has the knowledge of it. Explanation is the result of know¬ 
ledge and it consists of external activities such as the use of 
language, the activities of mouth, and on so. When he observes 
similar activities in others he understands that they have know¬ 
ledge. So the knowledge of others is an object of inference. 
Similarly a person knows his past knowledge through his present 
memory. So the past knowledge is the object of present know¬ 
ledge. In these instances knowledge is not self-evident, because 
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it b revealed by the entities external to it. The inference that 
reveals another's knowledge is external to knowledge; and the 
memory that reveals the past knowledge of the same man is 
external to knowledge. These considerations falsify the supposi¬ 
tions of Advaita that it is the very nature of knowledge to be 
self-evident, and that the entity that is not self-evident is no know¬ 
ledge at all. 

Knowledge it an Object, but It is Different from the Common 
Objects 

The present knowledge of a knower is known by others. 
The past knowledge of a knower is known through his present 
memory. If a teacher’s knowledge is not known to his pupils, 
then there would be no understanding of his teaching. It one's 
post knowledge were not known to one, then there could be no 
mental activity; because one’s present knowledge is often based 
on knowledge of one's past knowledge. So knowledge b an 
object. It b the object of other knowledge. 

Though knowledge U an object like common objects, it can 
be dbtingubhed from the latter. Knowledge, when it is present, 
is evident to the knower in the sense that it presents itself to 
the knower. From the knower’s point of view it b self-evident, 
and from the others’ point of view it is an object and not self-evi¬ 
dent. The common objects are not so. They are always objects, 
and never self-evident. They do not reveal themselves when 
they are present They arc revealed only by knowledge. So 
while in no sense are objects self-evident, knowledge is self- 
evident to the knower. Hence a common object is inert (jaJa ), 
and knowledge b not so. 

Knowledge hat Beginning and End 

In Advaita it b said (hat knowledge as eternal is the pre¬ 
supposition of all mental activities, and that this idea is made 
clear by the fact that knowledge b self-evident. This is wrong. 
We have explained in what seme knowledge b self-evident. 
The self-evident character of knowledge in this sense means 
that knowledge happens only on particular occasion*. Further 
that knowledge as eternal is the presupposition of all mental 
activities may be true; but it is never true as it is explained in 
Advaita. Having assumed that knowledge as eternal (nitya) 
is tht necessary presupposition of what we know as knowledge, 
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Advaita holds that what we know as knowledge is no knowledge 
at all, concludes that knowledge which is eternal alone is know¬ 
ledge and calls it at. It is wrong. Cit of Advaita is a myth. 
And the knowledge which is said to be no knowledge in Advaita 
is the real instance of knowledge. It is knowledge because it 
does the function of knowledge. The function of knowledge 
is to reveal objects. What we know as knowledge reveals objects. 
So it is knowledge. Cit does not reveal objects. Therefore it 
is not knowledge. Hence it is not the presupposition of 
knowledge. 

Knowledge in the real sense of the term is that which reveals 
objects. Such knowledge is produced by pramHnat. It ceases 
to be when its function is over. So it has both beginning and 
end. 

We cannot hold that knowledge is eternal. If it were 
eternal, then it ought to reveal bom the past and the future 
objects at the present time when it is actually there. Know¬ 
ledge, say the present knowledge of a knower, reveals only a 
present object. This means that knowledge is only present. It 
u neither before it is produced nor after it ceases to be. Further 
if knowledge were really eternal, then there ought to be no 
difference of opinion regarding the fact that knowledge is 
eternal. Just as the fact that knowledge reveals an object is 
known without any effort, the fact that it is eternal also must 
be understood without any discussion. We have seen that 
knowledge is not eternal; and the discussion to prove that it 
is eternal is found to be useless. 

Knotvlcdgc is of an Object 

We have seen that knowledge is of an object. To hold 
that it is eternal is not consistent with the fact that the objects 
arc transient. If knowledge were eternal, then it ought to be 
there even though the objects are not there. This is not correct. 
Objectless knowledge is impossible. 

In Advaita it is said that there is knowledge during sleep 
and it is objectless. The view that there is knowledge in sleep 
is correct. But that it has no object is wrong. Knowledge is 
never without object. In sleep its object is the self itself as ‘I*. 
The self is the substratum of knowledge. It is revealed as such 
during sleep. This is why when the sleep is over the individual 
has the memory 'I slept happily'. 
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Knowledge it Limited 

Except the self-evident knowledge, the object of knowledge 
u ts a rule external to it. Each instance of knowledge is 
different from the other instances of the same. Different pieces 
of knowledge gra.p different objects. Each knower has htt own 
series of knowledge. A knower knows his own knowledge by 
pratyakso and others’ knowledge by anumina. It »s obvious that 
these instances of knowledge are different from each °*h«- 
Though the knower may be the same his knowledge of a parti¬ 
cular object is different from that of a different object. If 
knowledge were identical, then the objects ought to be identical. 
But the objects arc different. So the knowledge of each object 
is different. Hence knowledge is one of the innumerable entities 
in the world. It is not partless {e^hmda). 


Knowledge it Different from 

From the supposition that knowledge is partless (a^handa), 
it is deduced in Advaita that that knowledge has not even the 
substratum. The supposition and the deduction are bo* in¬ 
correct. Knowledge is relative. It is of an object. Without 
object*it is not. It happens to a knower. Without a knower 
it is not. So it is a property of a knower. 

Knowledge is of the character of illumination. It illumines 
an object to a knower. If there is no agent to whom an object 
is illumined, then knowledge ceases to be of the character of 

illumination. ,. , 

The fact that knowledge is relative to both an object and 
a knower is evident in all instances of knowledge. We may take 
foe example the knowledge ‘I know a jar*. The object of this 
knowledge is jar. ’I’ is the knower. Without these two, there 

is no knowledge. . , . „ 

The knower cannot be the same as knowledge. Me is 
permanent. This is evident by recognition. In every case 
of memory there is the recognition * I am the same knower 
that knew the object in question’. If the knower were not per¬ 
manent, then there would not be recognition or memory. 
Knowledge is transient. This is evident by the thought of the 
knower ‘The particular knowledge of mine has disappeared . 

So the knower and knowledge arc different. The knower 
as permanent is fmtyokja (immediately apprehended) and know- 
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ledge at transient is also pratyaiya. Therefore the fact that 
knowledge is not the knower it alto pratyafyo. 

'I' it not a product: It it Atman 

It is said in Advaita that 'I* is a product of cit and * nil, 
and therefore 'I* is not Stman or cit. This is not correct. 
We may take lor instance the knowledge ‘I know*. This 
knowledge attributes knowledge to ‘I’. ‘I’ is self-evident. 1 It 
is given as die substratum of knowledge. So it Is Stman. If 
it were not Stman, then it would not be self-evident. Cit or 
caitanya is only the property of 'I*. Cit or caitanya is the same 
as knowledge. So the identification of cit and Stman in Advaita 
so as to deny ‘I’ as Stman is wrong. 

We may illustrate that cit is the property of T in the 
following manner: There is a light. Illumination is its pro¬ 
perty. It reveals both itself and its objects through its illumina¬ 
tion. Without it there is no illumination. Illumination is the 
property of light because it is in the light and it is dependent on 
the light. Illumination and light cannot be identified, for if 
they were identical, then that the objects arc illumined must mean 
that light itself goes in parts to tne objects and reveals them. 
If the parts of the light are constantly leaving it, then it must 
come to an end very soon. This is to admit that a light is des¬ 
troyed by its own illumination. This conclusion is not true to 
experience. Light appears when its cause operates. When the 
causal operation ceases, light with its illumination ceases. So 
illumination is a property of light. In the same way knowledge 
is the property ot 'I' (Stman). 

Knowledge reveals objects. It is for the enjoyment of Stman. 
So knowledge is a means. The enjoyment of Stman is the 
result. This means that knowledge is not the same as Stman. 

Knowledge is a property of Stman. So it is dependent on 
Stman. Its illuminating character also is dependent on Stman. 
It may be asked, if knowledge as a whole is the property of 
Stman, How is the latter revealed? The following is the answer. 

•In the works of this system the same term, tvapra^Sla or 
svayamprakita is applied to both T and knowledge. But in each 
case the meaning it different. As applied to 'I* die term means 
that * 1 ’ is conscious for its own take and as applied to knowledge 
it meant that knowledge is conscious for the sake of * 1 *. Keeping 
this idea in mind wc can follow this discussion easily. 
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Atman is self-evident. This is dear in self-consciousness a* 
'I'. If itman were not self-evident, then there would be no 
jelf-cantc»ouine*i. The sdf-cvident character of atman is the 
»Hiree of the illumination of knowledge. If knowledge 
illumines object, atman illumines knowledge. 

Knowledge is not self-evident, i.e. it does not present itself 
to itsdf, because it is revealed as ‘this*. A self-evident entity 
is given as ‘I* Knowledge is not given as ‘I’- 

In Advaita ‘I* is said to be superimposed on knowledge. 
It is not correct. If 'I’ were not a tact and if it were superim¬ 
posed on knowledge, then the form of knowledge ought to be 
‘This is “I”' in the place of •This is mine’ or *1 know*. 
This may be explained by taking the case of the shell-silver-illu- 
sion for example. Shell is. Silver is not. The Utter is super¬ 
imposed on the former. The resultant knowledge Is ‘This is 
silver’ and not ’This belongs to silver' or ‘Silver has this’. So 
when silver is superimposed on a shell it is presented as being 
identical with the shell represented as 1 thisbut it is never given 
as being separate from ‘this’. If it is given as separate from 
•this', then there is no superimposition. SimiUrly if ‘I’ were 
given as being identical with knowledge, then it would be sup¬ 
posed to be superimposed on knowledge. But it is always given 
as being separate from knowledge. It is never given as ‘ Know¬ 
ledge is " P' ’ but either as * I know * or as ‘ knowledge is mine 
*1 know’ stands for the itlca ‘I have knowledge . This means 
that knowledge is a property and ‘I* the substratum. So their 
difference is dear. 5 Knowledge is mine' stands for the idea 
‘knowledge is a property of mine*. In this idea also the differ¬ 
ence between knowledge and ' I * is dear. So ' I ’ is not superim¬ 
posed on knowledge. 

•I* is self-evident. Therefore it is atman. So atman is 
the substratum and knowledge is its property. This means 
that atman is knower. In Advaita, knowledge is attributed to 
antah{antna and atman is said to be parties* (a{handa). Both 
the positions are incorrect. AntaJi^arana is inert- It cannot 
be the knower. The knower is necessarily non-inert (cetana). 
The knower is that which has knowledge. This is to say that 
knowledge gets its character of illumination from the knower. 
If the knower is to give illumination to knowledge, then he must 
himself be of the character of illumination. So he must be self- 
evident. We have seen how knowledge is the property of *I*» 
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and T it self-evident. In thi* «cn« * 1 * u called Wf or 
It is the tame a* diman. Atman is not akhanda. That atman _is 
a khan da means that it is not relative to any other thing. To 
describe a thing in this manner is a contradiction in terms. 
Akhanda is relative to t akhanda. Parties* is relative «> P«t- 
Without the idea of part there is no idea of the parties*. «1*- 
out the idea of sa^hando there is no idea of al^hanaa. So 
akhanda that is not relative to any other thing is not real. The 
term akhanda is also made to mean that which is devoid of 
properties. This is also a contradiction in terms. The term 
akhanda itself ascribes the property a{handa-ons to the entity 
described as akhanda. Unless there is al(.handa-ntss in the thing, 
it cannot be regarded as akhanda. So atman is not akhanda. 
It is knower. It is relative to the known. It has knowledge. 

It is not propertyless. . . . - 

Atman isKncrwn as T. Atman is not a product. So I 
U not a product. Atman endures in sleep. So I endures in 
sleep. This is why there is ihc memory after sleep I slew 
happily, and I knew nothing*. In these judgements I 
is 'said to be pratya\ta in Advaita so as to indicate that there 
was no T in sleep. It is not correct. Memory reveals the fact 
of sleep. If T were not in sleep, then the form of memory 
ought to be not as * I slept* but as ‘There was no I till now . 
This is not the case. Therefore 'I* endures in deep. During 
sleep * I * does not know the external objects. In the ocher states 
it knows them. In sleep as a self-evident principle it knows itself. 
The same idea is remembered after sleep, in the form I knew 
nothing*. This knowledge stands for the idea that I knew no 
other thing. So it is identical with ' I knew myself . (A that* 
is not a separate entity in this system. It is in a sense bhava 
itself. The absence of the jar on the ground is the ground 
itself. So the knowledge of the absence of the jar is the same 
as the knowledge of the ground. In the same manner the 
knowledge of the absence of the knowledge of external object* 
is the same as the knowledge of * ISo ’ *T " knew nothing, 
is the same as *“1" knew myself’.) .... .. 

In Advaita the memory *1 knew nothing is »td » P ro,fC 
positive nescience (bhfft'arufwjfo’u*) during >lecp. Till* **'J rro ^8* 
There can be no nescience ( ajftana ) in the self-evident I . To 
attribute nescience io * I ’ is to deny its self-evident character. 
Even according to Advaita the conception of nescience is rot 
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powiblc. If there were nescience it mint be cither in jiva or 
in Brahman. It is not in jiva because jiva is the product of 
nescience according to Advaita. jiva is there if there is already 
nescience. So nescience must reside elsewhere if it is to pro¬ 
duce jiva. So it must be in Brahman, Even this is not possible. 
Brahman is self-evident. So It cannot he the substratum of 
nescience. In Advaita there is the supposition that Brahman 
u o^cured by nescience. This is to deny the self-evident nature 
of Brahman. If Brahman is self-evident, then It has not 
nc4 i l .f ncc ' . has nescience, then It is not self-evident 

The relation of nescience to Brahman is said to be mithya 
in Advaita. The term mithya is interpreted as tadatadvilaksana. 
Io describe any thing as mithyS is wrong. It has not the 
support of experience. Nothing is given as mithya in the world. 
Everything is given either as real or unreal. 

In Advaita there is the supposition that the silver that 
appears in the shdl-silver-illusion is given as mithya. It is not 
so. At the time of illusion silver is given as real. When the 
illusion is over the silver is determined to be unreal. So silver 
is not mithya. From the standpoint of life, it is unreal. There¬ 
fore the other supposition of Advaita that the silver is produced 
by the nescience superimposed on the vifaya eaitmya that b the 
ground of the shell it not correct. In the first place the self- 
evident at has not nescience in it; and in the second place the 
unreal silver does not need production. Supposing that the 
silver is real l v produced, there u no reason why the thought 
of silva- should be said to be illusion. It is said in Advaita that 
the defect of the sense organ is responsible for the production 
of silver. It U irrelevant. The defect is in the sense organ; 
the production of silver b in the shell; and there is no rr|a- 
tion between the two. If the defect can really produce silver, 
then the silver b real and the knowledge b correct. In Advaita 
there b the supposition that the silver b not real though it is 
produced. To imply this idea it is said that the silver is 
trratibhasi^a in the sense that it exists only so far as its know¬ 
ledge continues. The supposition is wrong. If the silver is not 
real and b only prdtibhdii^a, then there b no reason why it 
should be regarded as silver. If it is silver then it b not prUti- 
bhdti^a; and if it is prStibhisil^a, then it b not silver. In cither 
case mere b no illusion of silver. It may be said that the 
pritibhati^a silver is silver because it resembles silver. Even 
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this is not correct. If it were correct, then there must 
he the thought ‘This resembles silver’ in place of ‘This is 
silver’. The Actual form of illusion is ‘This is silver’. There¬ 
fore silver is not prittbhastka. So silver is not the product 
of nescience. It is not mithyi. Hence nescience or its rela¬ 
tion to Brahman cannot be proved to be mithyi. If it is not 
mithyi, then it must be real. As real it cannot be with Brahman, 
because Brahman is self-evident. So there is no nescience; Atman 
is * I ’; ‘ I ’ is not the product of nescience; ' I' is self-evident; 
and knowledge is the property of * I 

So far, the result of enquiry is negative. We have only seen 
how the conclusions of Advaita arc wrong. Now we may have 
a positive theory of knowledge and through it the theory of 
the universe. 

A CORRECT THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 
Under this head we study the nature of knowledge, the way 
knowledge appears, the way knowledge is given, and the 
relation between knowledge and its object. 

The Nature of Knowledge 

Knowledge is of an object. Without an object knowledge 
does not exist. The object of knowledge is real. Every instance 
of knowledge grasps its object as it is. m this sense every instance 
of knowledge is called yathartha. No knowledge presents an 
object that is not real. Even the object of the so-called illusion 
is real. Therefore the so-called illusion also presents the object 
as it it. We may take for instance a case of so-called illusion 
and see how it presents a real object. 

The So-called Illusion it Yathartha 

We talk of shell-silver-illusion. It is supposed by the previous 
philosophers that the shell is and silver is not and the latter is 
superimposed on the former. The supposition is not correct. A 
correct understanding of how the so-called illusion happens 
gives us an idea that the silver is as real as the shell and the 
so-called illusion is yathartha. 

In popular parlance there is the supposition that in the so- 
called illusion one thing is mistaken for another. The so-called 
mistake can take place only when there is similarity between 
the thing that is mistaken and the thing for wnich it is 
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mistaken. We may suppose that a shell is mistaken for silver. 
The mistake would be impossible if there were no similarity 
between the shell and silver. Now the question is what do 
we mean by similarity? In answer we may note that one thing 
is similar to another because it is in some manner or other in 
the latter . 1 Silver is similar to a shell because there is actual 
silver in the shell. Otherwise there can be no similarity between 
the two. The question may arise. If there is actual silver in a 
shell, then why is a shell called shell and not silver? In answer 
to this we may note that the portion of stiver in die shell is too 
small to enable us to call it silver. We name a thing from the 
standpoint of its usefulness. Though there is silver in the shell 
the shell is useful as shell and not as silver. Hence we call it a 
shell and not silver. Whether wc call it silver or not, that there 
is silver in a shell is a fact. 

At times owing to a certain condition in the cause of know¬ 
ledge, when the shell is given the knowledge grasps the silver- 
part and leaves out the shell-part. There is a defect in the eyes 
of a percipient. These eyes are in contact with a shell. Owing 
to the defect, the shell is not grasped. There is only the 
knowledge of silver. The actual object that lies before the perci¬ 
pient consists of both shell and silver. Of these two entities 
shell has a greater portion in the thing than silver. This is why 
the thing is called a shell and not silver. Owing to the defect 
in the eyes there is however the knowledge of silver only. This 
knowledge continues till there is closer observation. When the 
percipient observes the thing carefully he realises that it is a 
shell. Now there is the knowledge 'This is a shell’ in place of 
‘This is silver'. He obtains this knowledge because he is practi¬ 
cally interested. What he means by his Knowledge ‘This is a 
shell' is that the object is useful only as a shell. At this stage 
he may realise that the object is not useful as silver. But he 
never means that the silver is not at all real; because even 
though he knows that what is given is a shell he sees the 
similarity of shell and silver. So silver is a fact and the know¬ 
ledge 'This is silver' is )«;A£rrAa. From the standpoint of 

1 This idea dm similarity means actuality is based on the doctrine 
of tbe penci^araxa of the five elements. According to this doctrine 
every product consists of the five elements and this accounts for the 
similarity of things. 
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the portion of silver the percipient may continue to have the 
knowledge 'This is silver f even though he has the knowledge 
'This is a shellSo silver is noc sublated. 

So all knowledge is correct. It is faithful to its object. To 
imply this idea the so-called illusion is called Satl(hyati or 
yathortha hhyaii. 

The to-tailed Illusion can be Distinguished from the so-cttlled 
Correct Knowledge from the Standpoint of Practical Interest 

Whatever the nature of knowledge in itself may be, we 
want knowledge to help us in life (vyneahbra). So from the 
standpoint of life we nave to distinguish between shell and 
silver that are given in the same object. Though the object 
consists of both the things it is useful only as a shell and not 
as silver. So from the standpoint of usefulness we want the 
knowledge of the object as shell and not as silver. Owing to 
certain conditions even if we have the knowledge of silver, we 
like to replace it by the knowledge of shell. 

From the standpoint of practical interest knowledge can be 
divided into two groups—(i) The knowledge that grasps an ob¬ 
ject that is practically useful; and (ii) The knowledge that grasps 
an object that is not practically useful. The former may dc 
called right knowledge (prama): and the latter wrong knowledge 
(bhrama). Of the two pieces of knowledge the knowledge of the 
shell is prama, because its object is practically useful. The 
knowledge of silver is bhrama, because its object is not practically 
useful. 

Wrong Knotidedge ( Bhrama) 

There are three kinds of wrong knowledge, (i) Doubt 
(samlaya). This knowledge grasps (the so-called) contrary or 
contradictory properties with reference to the same thing. For 
example: Is this a man ora stump of a tree? Here the know¬ 
ledge grasps the contrary properties, the 'manness* and the 
'stumpness' with reference to the same thing. The same doubt 
may be expressed in a different form, as ’Is this a man or not 
man?’ Here the contradictory properties 'manness' and not 
' manness ’ arc grasped with reference to the same thing, (ii) The 
knowledge that attributes a wrong property to a thing. For 
example—the knowledge, that atman is not the doer. This 
knowledge attributes the negation of doing to atman. But in 
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fact at man is a doer. So the negation of doing is a wrong pro¬ 
perty. As attributing this property to atman the knowledge is 
bhramit. This is called viparita {kyati. (iii) The knowledge that 
grasps one thing as another. For example the knowledge that 
grasps a shell as silver. This is called myatU {kytti. 


RIGHT KNOWLEDGE {PRAMA) 

Right knowledge is that knowledge which is consistent with 
the actual usage (yatkavastkitaayat'akaranuguna). Every case 
of right knowledge is produced. Its proximate cause is called 
pramana. There are three pramanot. They arc pratyaJ(fa, anu- 
mana and agama or iabda. From the standpoint of die three 

G manat we may hold that there arc three kinds of right know- 
ge. Thev are pratya^ta, anumiti and labdabodka. We may 
determine tne nature of each kind of knowledge by the know- 
ledge of the corresponding pramana. 


PRATYAK$A PRAMANA 

Pratyalya is that which produces the right knowledge of 
an immediate character (ta\tatJ(kri prams). The sense organs 
are pratya^ta. Including manat there are six sense organs. Of 
them eyes and sense of touch grasp substance {dtavya). Ears, 
nose and tongue grasp non-substance (adravya). Tne relation 
between a sense organ and substance is called tamyoga. The 
relation between a sense organ and a non-substance is tamyul(td’ 
irayana. This relation stands for the idea that the non-substance 
is in a substance that has tamyoga relation to the sense organ. A 
substance is the substratum of nan-substance. 

Two stages may be distinguished in protyotya, nirvi^alpn^a 
and savikfdpa^a. Both the pratyaksat happen with reference to 
the same object. First there is thc*nirvi^alpaJ(a pratva^ta of 
the object. Next follows the tavikoipaka praiyajfta of tne same. 
At the nirn{alpa{a stage the oojcct is grasped without any 
reference to other objects. But even at this stage it is grasped 
along with its properties. At tbe second stage there is the 
reference ( anutandhana) of other objects. At this stage the 
object is grasped with its relation to other things. So both the 
kinds of pratya^ta are determinate. They are distinguished 
only from die standpoint of logical priority. 
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Prat)«bj* Knowledge 

The knowledge produced by the externa] tense* and the 
knowledge of the internal objects such as pleasure, pain, and so 
on, are Oratya^ta Likewise memory, guess (uha), indeterminate 
knowledge ( anadhyavasaya ), intuition (praubka), and the appre¬ 
hension of the absence of an entity are all pratyalya. Memory 
is caused by samsbara. Sarhskara is produced by pratyal(ta. 
So memory also is pratyabja. It is an aspect of tnc pratyabia 
which produces tarndfara. Guess (uha) is the knowledge in 
the form 1 This must be a man \ This knowledge is produced 
by the activity of a sense organ. So it is pratyabftt. Indeterminate 
knowledge is ‘What is this'. This knowledge also is due to 
the activity of a sense organ. So it is pnuyabfa. Intuition 
(pratibha) is the immediate apprehension of great men. It is 
pratjvbfi i. The apprehension of the absence of a thing is caused 
by the activity of sense organs and it is pnUya{m. liic absence 
of a thing in an entity is not different from the entity. It is 
an entity itself looked at from a particular point of view. The 
absence of a jar on the ground is not different from the ground. 
It is the ground itself looked at from the standpoint of the jar. 

In Aat/aiu it is supposed that pratyabftt knowledge is pro¬ 
duced by a verbal testimony. For example, there is given the 
knowledge ' I am the tentn ’ produced in a man who really 
stands tenth and to whom it is said ' You arc the tenth . 
The supposition is not correct. The knowledge *1 am the 
tenth consists of two dements. Of them 1 1' is pratyabf a > and 
the knowledge of its being the tenth is caused by the verbal 
testimony and it is not pratyaifa. 

In Advaita pratyabfa knowledge is said to be the identity 
of citanya. We have seen how at is a myth. So the whole 
position of Advaita with reference to pratyabfa is untenable. 


ANUMANA 

Anuman.i is the knowledge of a proof (hetu) as a t/ydpya. To 
know a hetu as lyvpya is to recognise that it is invariably related 
to the tryapaba (dvc proved). This'knowledge gives rise to the 
knowledge of the eyapaka- The knowledge of the vyapaba is 
anumiti. Anutnana is tnc proximate cause of anumiti. The 
invariable relation between vyipya and vydpab* is vy&pti. It is 
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determined by observing ihe vyipya every time along with the 
tyipa{a. 

Of the three kinds of anumina that the NyJya-Vaiiesikas 
accept, k^evaianvayt, \evahvyatirel(i and anvayavyatirel^i, J(etut/o- 
vyattreJ(i is not possible. Kevalavyatirel(i is that which admits 
of no anvayavyiptt. This means that the vyipaka it not 
familiar to ooe who has to have the ‘The living 

bodies have souls, because they have life activities. The body 
which has no soul has no life activity, for instance a stone.' 
This it supposed to be a case of ^emltvy<ttirel(i. In this cate 
amuya vyapti is not possible because there is no instance to 
illustrate the vyapti if it is expressed as 'if there is life activity 
then there is soul'. We cannot illustrate it by tnking the 
example of any living body because the existence or soul as such 
is in question. It has been nowhere established. So till there 
is this anum&na there is complete ignorance of soul. So the 
vyipu 'The body which has no soul hat no life activity’ cannot 
be formulated. Further the thought of no soul involves the 
thought of soul. If there is the thought of soul, then the anu- 
mflmi ceases to be kevalavyatireki. If there is no thought of soul, 
then there it no vyipti and therefore no anumina. So there 
are only two kinds of anumina, {tvalanvayi and anrnya 
vyatirekj. 

Anumina may be for one’s own use or for the use of 
another. In the latter case, it is expressed in the form of pro¬ 
positions. We cannot restrict the number of the propositions. 
Different persons may employ different numbers of propositions. 


Vpamina and ArtJiapatti are not Independent Praminas. They 
are Atpeclt of Anumina 
Vpamina it Anumina 

According to the NaiySyikas upamina is the knowledge of 
resemblance that gives rise to the knowledge of the relation 
between a word and its object. By the knowledge of a cow’s 
resemblance to a non-cow one obtains the knowledge that the 
latter is called gavaya. This is a clear case of anumina. It 
can be expressed as ‘The animal in question is called gavaya, 
because not being a cow it has the resemblance to a cow. Tnat 
which is not cow and resembles a cow is called gavaya. This 
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vyipti is determined by the information of a forester that 
gap-ay a resembles a cow. 

According to the Mlmatftsakas upamana is the knowledge 
of resemblance that produces the knowledge of another resem¬ 
blance. A person secs a gavaya, He observes a cow's resem¬ 
blance in it. From this observation he obtains the knowledge 
that diere is gaeaya's resemblance in cow. This is also a clear 
case of anumdna. It can be expressed as ‘There is gavaya's 
resemblance in a cow, because there is cow's resemblance in 
gavaya. Of two things, if one resembles the other the latter 
resembles the former. Resemblance is a common feature. If it 
is in one, then it is in the other. 

Arthapatti it Anumdna 

'Dcvadatta is out, because be is noc at home though he is 
alive 1 is supposed to be a case of arthapatti. In its very form 
it is clear that it is anumdna. The person in question knows 
that living Dcvadatta is not at home and from this he obtains 
the knowledge that he is outside. The vyipti is illustrated in 
his own case. He is alive. If he is not at home, then he is out. 

SABDA OR AGAMA 

Sabda pramana or dgama is a verbal testimony that docs 
not come from an unreliable person. The pr&bhSkara 
Mimarhsakas suppose that iahda is pramana because it reveals 
a khryirtha, i.e. something to be accomplished. They are wrong. 
Sabda is found to be a pramana even though it reveals a 
tiddhdrtha i.e., a thing that is already there. For instance the 
Sabda, ‘ Your faher is happy ’, reveals the happiness of father, 
which is a tiddhdrtha. 

There arc two types of Sabda pramana, apauruteya and 
pauruteya. The Veoa is apauruteya. The Upanitadic portion 
of the Veda teaches Brahman; and the other portions barma. 
Ttef-rW Sabda is the composition of an author, who is 

The relation between a word and the object which it repre¬ 
sents is called vrtti. There are two kinds of vrttit: primary and 
secondary. There are three kinds of primary vrttit: yoga, r&dht 
and yogarudhi. There are two kinds of secondary vrttii: Santana 
and gouni. Yoga is the literal sense. Rudhi is usage or the 
whole sense. Yogarudhi has reference to both. Lafyand is a 
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word's relation to a meaning which is accepted because the pri¬ 
mary meaning is impossible, for example: ‘The village on the 
river'. Count is a word's relation to a meaning which is based 
on the similarity of a quality in view, for example: ‘Devadatta 
is a lion'. This expression stands for the idea that Devadatta 
is as brave as a lion. 

THE REAL (PRAMEYA) 

The pram eyas are those that are revealed by pramanas. The 
prameyas arc always specified (saviiesa). A specified prameya 
is distinguished from cither things. The prameyat are given in 
the form of the knower, knowledge and the known. The 
knower is given as distinguished from knowledge and the 
known. Knowledge is distinguished from the knower and the 
known. The known is distinguished from the knower and 
knowledge. They are distinguished because they are specified by 
properties. They are saviiesa vastus. There is nothing that is 
propertyless, because there is nothing that is not distinguished 
tram other things. In Advaita it is supposed that knowledge 
is propertyless. The supposition involves a contradiction in 
terms. If knowledge as propertyless is not distinguished from 
other things, then were is no knowledge at all. A thing that 
is not distinguished from other things is impossible, because it is 
inconceivable. If knowledge as property less is distinguished from 
other things then it is no longer propertyless. 

The fact that what is revealed bv pramana is specified by 
properties may be illustrated in the following manner. 

Saida Pramana Reveals a Specified Entity 

Saida it in the (arm of a sentence. It is the result of the 
combination of certain words. A word is the result of the 
combination of a root, and suffix or affix. Owing to this 
combination the thing represented by the word is specified. 
Such words form a sentence. So what is represented by the 
sentence is also specified. Even apart from combination a word 
signifies a definite entity. So wnat is revealed by iabda pra¬ 
mana is specified. 

Attumana Revealt a Specified Entity 

Anumina reveals only that thing which can be revealed 
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by iabda or prxtyafya. The entity that it revealed by anumana 
it qualified, because it it revealed at being So-and-so. 

Pratyahja Reveals a Qualified Thing 

It it evident that savi^alpafo pratyal(sa reveals a qualified 
entity. We may note that nirvil^alpal^a pratya\ja alto reveal* 
a qualified entity. No knowledge can grasp a thing that it 
devoid of attributes. Every piece of knowledge reveals its object 
a* ‘ Thit is So-and-so'. Here, 4 So-and-so 4 stands for the attribute 
and 4 this 4 for the substantive. From this point of view know¬ 
ledge it olwayt savi^alpal(o. Yet it it possible to distinguish 
between two stages in pratyahja knowledge. The pratyakja 
knowledge at the first instance grasps the particular wirn its pro¬ 
perties. And at the succeeding instants it grasps the same object 
with its reference to other things. We may take for instance 
the pratya^/a of a cow. At the first instance the cow is grasped 
as a particular with its distinguishing features. At the second 
it is grasped as having ‘ cowncss' which is common to all cows. 
Just to indicate the distinction between the two stages of know¬ 
ledge the pmtyalya knowledge at the first instance is called 
nirvil^alpa^a and at the second savi{alpal(a. In both the cases 
the cow is however grasped as having attnbutes, such as 
'cowncss. 4 At the nirvihalpaha stage the ‘cowncss’ is known 
only at a property. And at tne tavil(alpa\a stage it is known 
as being common to all cows. If pratyaJ(/a at the first stage 
were to grasp cither only the substantive or only the attributive, 
then even at the second stage there ought to be no apprehen¬ 
sion of the Qualified object. For, all that is given is in that case 
only the substantive or attributive without their relation, and 
the knowledge of the unrelated is not the cause of the know¬ 
ledge of the related. 

The Substantive and the Attributive are Not Identical 

The substantive and the attributive arc always seen together. 
From this we must not conclude that they are identical, for, 
in both the stages of knowledge the substantive is grasped dis¬ 
tinctly from the other things. We may take for example a cow. 
As a substantive it is always given as aifferent from other things 
including the other cows. But the case of the attribute is 
different. Wc may take for instance the attribute, ‘cowncss. 4 At 
the savihalpaha stage it is grasped as being common to all cows. 
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So the attribute, ‘cowness’ is not the same as cow. Knowledge 
presents an attribute as being common to manjr particulars. But 
it grasps the substantive as on individual. So it grasps them as 
different entities. From this it follows that in grasping an object 
knowledge grasp* its difference from other things. So difference 
is as much a fact as the entities are. 


Difference u a Fact 

We have seen how difference is presented by knowledge 
along with the entities that are different. In Advaita it is said 
that knowledge, for instance, perception, does not present differ¬ 
ence. Perception according to Advaita consists in the identity of 
vtsayo caiunya with pramana caiunya and therefore the object 
of perception is the sat aspect of eaiunya, but not the thing 
that is different. It is evident that the previous considerations 
falsify this position. Granting that perception is caiunya itself 
and its object is the tat aspect of caiunya, wc cannot account 
for the well known difference between one pratya\sa and 
another, the difference between the activities that are caused by 
different perceptions, and the difference between the blind and 
the non-blind. These difference* are real. The different entities 
are real. Knowledge is given as presenting different entities. 
The perception caused by each sense organ b different. The 
object of each sense organ is different. These facts would be 
meaningless if sat alone were the object of pratyal(ta. Nor 
is it consistent with Advaita to hold that sat is tne object of 
knowledge. Sat is eit itself and cit is a{handa in Advaita. So 
sat cannot be the object of knowledge. 

Another argument of Advaita against difference b that the 
conception of difference involves self-contradiction. One im¬ 
portant implication of the previous considerations U that there 
cannot be any contradiction. It is said in Advaita that the 
knowledge of difference is relative to that of many things, the 
idea of which it is not possible to justify. This b not true. 
Difference is the same as the particular which b different. The 
knowledge of the particular is not relative to any other know¬ 
ledge. Therefore tne knowledge of difference also is not relative 
to any other knowledge, for the knowledge of object at'd 
that of difference are not different. If there it a particular it 
is given as different. Otherwise it is not at all. If there b no 
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particular, then there is no knowledge at all, because knowledge 
u that of a particular. 

Difference it the Form of the Particular ( Vastusamithana) 

A particular is a particular because it has a distinguishing 
feature of its own. Tnis feature it the form of the thing. It is 
called vastusamithana. We may take for instance a cow. The cow 
as the substantive is a particular. Its form is ‘cowncss'. The 
Nvaya-Vaifesikas suppose that ‘cowncss’ is a jati (universal). 
They hold that it is identical in all cows. They are wrong. Differ¬ 
ent entities cannot have an identical feature. If they can have 
such a feature, then they cannot be different- So the ‘cowncss 1 
* in each cow is different from that in the other cow. Though it 
seems apparendy to refer to the particular cow, yet it does in 
fact enable us to compare the particular cow with tne other parti¬ 
cular cows and this comparison enables us to form the class 
conception of cows. So ‘cowncss’ is the same as a complete 
resemblance of cows to one another. A cow may resemble many 
other animals and other things from the standpoint of many pro¬ 
perties. But such resemblance is not complete. It has a complete 
resemblance only to the other cows. Its feature that is responsible 
for such resemblance is called ‘cowncss.’ In order to indicate 
that it is responsible for a cow's complete resemblance to other 
cows it is called sausadriya. 

Sausadriya is not the same as jati in the Ny3ya-Vai£csilu 
sense. It is different in every particular. A particular is a 
particular owing to sausadriya in it. This means that sausadriya 
is the same os a particular's distinction (bheda) from tne 
other particulars. Tne fact that every thing, as a particular 
entity and therefore as being different from the other particulars, 
is necessarily qualified by sausadriya, substantiates the previous 
conclusion that every thing is necessarily qualified (saviiesa). 

The Implication of the Fact that Every Thing is Qualified 

To illustrate the implications of a qualified entity the example 
of a cow may be taken. A cow is perceived as 'This cow’. 
‘This’ refers to the substantive aspect of the cow. ‘Cow’ refers 
to the ‘cowncss’ in it. Under a different circumstance the object 
may be perceived as ' This is white ’ where the meaning of 
‘this’ is the same and ‘white* refers to its colour. In this 
connection the use of the Ny-Sya-Vaiicsika terminology makes 
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the point dearer. ‘Cowness' may be called a jaU in the tense 
of ilimidriya, and the colour guna. Both these are only attri¬ 
butes and they are in the same substance, cow. This is illus¬ 
trated by the perception 'This cow is white’. These attributes 
cannot exist apart from the cow. To imply this idea an attri¬ 
bute is called aprtha^tiddha-viieftma. Pragma is another name 
of the same. On the strength of this observation, it may be 
concluded that jilt and guna are pra^aras or viietanaj and 
they are connected with a substance (dratrya) by means of 
aprtha^iiddhi relation. 

The similar consideration holds good with reference to all 
things in the world. This may be illustrated bv taking for 
instance an individual self. The organism of a self is not per¬ 
ceived apart from the self. It decays if it is bereft of the self. 
This means that the organism is an attribute (pra^ira) of 
the self. 

Further an attribute is not even known apart from its 

substance. To illustrate this any word may be taken. Foe 

instance, the word, cow, stands for the idea of a particular cow 
with its attributes, jift and gun*. This means that the attri¬ 
butes are not known apart from the substance. This points 
to the fact that the attributes are not independently of a 
substance. 

Further, in support of the same view it may be noted that 
the words that are taken ordinarily to represent attributes have 
also a reference to the substance to whicn they belong. With¬ 
out such reference they arc meaningless. The word, ‘cowness,’ 
is meaningless unless it has a reference to a cow. So such 

words also denote in a sense substances. It is only in the 

interest of pointing out the distinction between substance and 
attributes that some words are taken to denote only substances, 
such as cow, while others, to denote only attributes, such as 
‘cowness*. 

Similar considerations may be applied even to the case of a 
material cause and its product. A product does not exist 
independently of its material cause. This is suggested by the fact 
that a particular product has only a particular material cause. 
To hold that a product is identical with its material cause is 
wrong, for in case they are identical, the fact that a product is 
produced becomes meaningless. In Advaita it is held that a 
product is superimposed on its basic cause ( adhuthina ). It is 
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wrong. Wc have seen how superimposition is impossible. 
Further, it may be noted that this position is founded on a 
wrong view or cause and effect. Of them, cause and effect 
both are real. Therefore their relation also is real. An effect 
is only a state of its material cause. As a state it is different 
from the latter. This conclusion is justified by the fact that 
the same cause may under different conditions give rise to 
different effects. These effects arc different from one another. 
But their material cause is throughout the tame. To indicate 
' this idea the material cause is called parindmi-lfarana. 

By way of concluding the present considerations it may be 
noted that between two things of which one cannot be separated 
from the other the relation is aprtha^siddhi. Such is the rela¬ 
tion between substance and attribute, soul and body and a 
materia] cause and its effect. 

The Facts of Experience 

Having clearly understood die scope of aprthal(siddhi-tc\ar 
tion, if we examine the facts of experience wc arrive at the 
following conclusion about their nature. The facts of experience 
are only effects in the sense that they arc all produced. So 
they must have a material cause. This cause must have the 
same nature as the effects because it is responsible for the 
nature of the latter. So the nature of the latter gives a clue 
to the nature of the former. What is the nature of the effects? In 
answer to this question, we may, leaving aside the other details, 
classify the facts of experience into two broad divisions, those that 
know themselves for the sake of themselves and those that are 
for the sake of others. They are respectively called cit and ads. 
We do not observe directly anything as forming die material 
cause of them. Yet it is possible to consider that as being 
opposed to each other they must each of them have a separate 
cause whkh very much resembles each. So the cause of ds 
must have the nature of dt and the cause of ads must have 
the nature of adt. The ds as cause and the ds as effect 
and adt as cause and adt as effect may in a sense be dis¬ 
tinguished from each other. Of the two, cause and effect, 
the nature of effect is explicit in the sense that it is directly 
observed. But the nature of the cause is not so observed and 
therefore it is not explicit. What is implicit in the cause be¬ 
comes explicit in the effect. So the cause is implicit and the 
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effect explicit. In other words the cause is subtle and the effect 
gross. To imply this idea the cause is called sutyma and the 
effect sthula. The effect is the grots form of the cause and 
the cause is the subtle form of the effect. The gross cit is 
tthula. Its cause, the subtle cit, is titty ma. Likewise the gross 
suit is tih&la. Its cause, the subtle a cit, is s&tyma. In the light 
of these considerations, if the world of effects is described as 
ttkula-adacit, then the world of causes may be described as 
tutymacidadt. The former cannot be separated from the 
latter. They are related by means of aprthatyiddhi. 

BRAHMAN 

The Sutyma-ddadt it Not the Whole Cause of the Sth&la-ddoeit 

In the world of gross eidadt nothing acts of its own accord. 
Every thing is dependent. This implies that its material cause, 
the world of subtle ddadt, is also dependent. If it were inde¬ 
pendent, then the same independence ought to have been observed 
even in the gross world. So the wond of cidacit as such is 
dependent This mean* that its very reality is dependent. To 
make its reality possible it must involve a principle which is 
different from it. Such a principle as the source of the reality 
of all must be self-explanatory. As (he source of the dt aspect of 
(he world it must be knowledge (jnana). As the first principle 
it must have an unconditioned reality (tatto). As the source of 
all it must be perfect (a»aata). For the same reason it mutt be 
of the character of bliss (anandaY As the source of all it must 
know all about the creation and the created. It is therefore omni¬ 
scient (tarvajhd). As perfect it must form the source of all 
without any effort on its part. It is therefore omnipotent ( sarim - 
la{ta). It is present in the world at every state of it. It is 
immanent (anuryimi) in all. It is subtle in the subtle world 
and gross in the gross world. 

These are the main lines of reasoning on which the con¬ 
ception of the ultimate reality is based. This reasoning is ampli¬ 
fied by the Vedic teaching. In this connection a reference may 
be made to the following Upanitadic passages. Taittiriya calls 
the first principle which forms the source of all, Brahman. 
Chandogya says that the knowledge of this principle involves 
the knowledge of the whole world and names this principle as 
tat. This statement requires an interpretation. If the knowledge 
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of tat it to involve the knowledge of the whole world, then it fol¬ 
lows that it it not an ordinary cause of the world. It mutt be 
the material cause of the world, because it is only the knowledge 
of the material cause that involves that of the effect. The full 
knowledge of the clay involve! the knowledge of the effects made 
up of it. Without the latter knowledge the knowledge of the clay 
is not complete. This it because the day it the material cause 
of the effects in question. There may be ever to many other 
causes for the same effects. But the knowledge of them does 
not necessarily involve that of the effects in the same sense as 
the material cause docs. The first principle in order to be the 
material cause of the whole world must be the ground of even 
subtle admit. This means that it forms the material cause of 
the world of products being immanent in the subtle cidacit. 
So the material cause of the world of products is subtle cidacit 
with Brahman in it. When the Upanitad names the material 
cause of the universe, what is meant is that Brahman as being 
in the subtle cidacit is the material cause of the same. As such 
Brahman is called tat. The whole idea may be represented in 
another form as Sdi^tma-adacidviliffa-Rra/iman is the material 
cause (upadana{orana) of the product-world. A later passage of 
the same Upamsad says that it made itself. In this passage ‘it¬ 
self ’ stands for the world of products. This means that it is itself 
that world. It can be so onlv when it becomes the latter. But we 
have seen how it is not identical with the world of the cross 
cidacit. So as standing for that world the expression ‘making 
itself’ means that it becomes gross like cidacit. So in making 
subtle cidacit gross it also becomes gross. This means that it is 
subde in the subtle cidacit. The implication of all this is that 
the world U in both the states real because of its immanence in it. 
So it is the fhange in the aspect of its reality (tatyatva) that is 
responsible for the change of the subtle into tne gross. Another 
passage says ‘It desircu to be many'. This means that it is 
also the efficient cause ( nimitta-J(arana ) of the world of products. 
As perfect it has no strain whatever in creating the world. This 
together with the idea that its desire is responsible for the 
appearance of the world indicates that it is the efficient cause 
of the world through its aspects of knowledge and bliss (jffana 
and i wanda). This is suggested also by another fact. In the 
world only its reality is reflected but not its perfection. This 
suggests that it is the material cause of the universe only through 
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the aspect of being (satya) *nd not through the aspects of know- 
l«lgc and bliss Qfaint and dnar.da). This explains how its 
changelessness can be justified even though it is taken to be the 
material cause of the world. 

Brahman as the ultimate source is the soul of the universe. 

Just as an individual body is an adjunct or attribute of the 
individual soul, the world in both its states is an adjunct of 
Brahman. To indicate the truth of the foregoing considers- 
dons this system of thought is called VUiitadvaita. This term 
signifies four things. In this term ' vihsta' means * qualified 
and Wswfaa' means identity. This is a compound term. It 
can be split up in two ways, (i) Viliiuyvh adwa'/is—This means • 

the identity of two qualified entities; and (ii) Vthstatya 
advaiu— This means the identity of a qualified entity. With 
reference to the former the whole term stands for three ideas. 

(i) "I he identity of a qualified effect with a qualified cause. 

For instance the effect, jar, and its material cause, clay, may be 
token. The jar is qualified by its own jati and guna. The 
clay abo is similarly qualified by its own jati and guna. In the ' 

sense that the former is not without the latter there is identity 
between the two. The same idea mav be applied to the subtle 
cidacit and the gross cidacit and their identity may be explained. 

The fact of their identity only means that without the subtle 
the gross is not. (ii) Brahman whether it is the material ‘ 

cause or the efficient cause is in both cases qualified. In the 
former case it is qualified by reality (lettd), and in the latter 
by knowledge and bliss (jfana and ananda). Because there is 
ordinarily difference between a material cause and its efficient 
cause, Brahman as the material cause must not be considered 
to be distinct from Brahman as the efficient cause. To indicate 
this idea the term may be applied to Brahman so at to mean « 

that Brahman is in both the aspects identical. And (iii) The 
whole universe consisting of even Brahman may be viewed as 
having two factors—the ground and the derived. The former 
is Brahman and the latter is the world. Both are qualified. 

The worjd is not apart from Brahman for it has only a 5 

derived reality. To indicate (his idea it may be said that mere 
is identity between the world and Brahman. And with reference 
to the latter case of the splitting up of the compound term an 
important idea may be noted. Brahman in the causal form is 
qualified by subtle cidacit and in the effect form by the gross 


I 
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cidatit. These adjuncts may in a sense be distinguished, because 
the one U subtle and the other gross. Though Brahman is 
qualified by different adjuncts there is no distinction in It. It 
is in both instances identical. 

The important implications of all these considerations are 
(i) That Brahman is in no sense nirguna. (ii) That the world 
is in no sense mithyi. (iii) And that the term, advaita does 
not imply either that Brahman is nirguna or that the world 
is mithyi . ... 

So far, by both reason and the Veda, Brahman as the ultimate 
source of all is established. Brahman is also called Uvara. 
Is vara is the supreme lord of all. He is the ground and the 
creator of every tiling that exists. Except Himself and His know¬ 
ledge all else is His body, because He is its soul- As being auali 
fied by subtle cidatit He is the material cause of all. As qualified 
by desire and so on He is the efficient cause. As having know- 
ledge, power, and so on and as being in things, like time He helps 
the creation (tahaJ(in-{irana). He is by nature changeless. He is 
the material cause of the universe only as qualified by subtle cida- 
cit. So all change belongs to cidatit, not to Him. To imply this 
idea He is called Nirwkara. The idea that He is changeless 
and is at the same time the material cause of the universe may 
be illustrated by taking the example of a spider. Though a spider 
produces its thread it is changeless. Similar is die explanation 
with Uvara. 

Following the Vedas He is called NSrJyana. He is the 
prime subject matter of the whole Vedic teaching. All words 
Vedk or secular ultimately stand for Him, because He is the 
soul of all. Of the two main portions of the Veda, Karma- 
\5nda and J&ana-kanda the former teaches farina and the Latter 
jtUna (knowledge). Both are the means to obtain His favour. 
His favour alone is the ultimate Good that an individual self can 
have. He is all perfect. He is full of all good aualitics. He is 
all pervading through His self, knowledge ana form. He is 
infinite. He is conditioned neither by time, nor by space, nor 
by things. He is the master of all. Everything, however in¬ 
significant it is, happens because He desires it. 

THE WORLD OF C!T AND ACIT 

The world of cit and acit consists of two items, substance 
(dravyd) and non-substance (adravya). A substance is the 
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material cause (upadana) or it is the substratum of change 
(avattha). There are six substances: Uvara, ft tv, dkarmabhuta- 
jhana, iuddhasatva or miyavibA&ti, fra^rti and i(bla. The first 
two are at and the last four are aril. Further the first four 
are conscious (ajada) and the last two arc uncooscious (jada). 
Of them IS vara is already explained. The explanation of the 
other five is as follows: 

Tie Cit Aspect of the World 

Cit is individual soul. It is also called fit*. It is characterised 
by self-consciousness. It is the substratum of knowledge. It is 
the doer of things and the enjoyer of results. It has an 
infinitesimal size. It is the body of Uvara. It is therefore 
dependent on Him. It has in the empirical state its own 
manat, sense organs and body. It is different from them all. 
Its difference from them is illustrated by the experiences such 
as ‘My manat, my sense organs, and my body’. It is also 
different from the knowledge that happens to it. This is the 
implication of the experience ‘I have Knowledge’. If it were 
identical with these tnings, then the forms of the experiences 
ought to be such at ‘I am manat, the sense organs, the body 
or the knowledge' and there should be no occasion for the 
experiences that smply its difference from them. The fact that 
its size is only infinitesimal is implied by the facts of its birth 
and death. It is different from those fivat that occupy different 
bodies that are contemporary with its body. It has no begin¬ 
ning and no end. It is supposed to have birth and death owing 
to its relation to a fresh body and separation from it respectively. 
The course of its births ana deaths is called bondage (lamsAra). 
Bondage is really external to it and it is due to its beginningless 
karma, fiva'i Dody is acit and its soul is Uvara. A fit 1 a is 
naturally of the character of bliss. It is therefore defectless by 
nature. 


The Aeit At peel of the World 

The ecit aspect of the world consists of four items: dharma- 
bhutajhina, nttyavibh&ti, prakrti and {Ala. The former two 
are conscious for the sake of cit and the latter two are un¬ 
conscious. The former are non-inert ( ajada ) and the latter inert 
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DAarma-bhuta-jMna 

Like jivat livara also is a variety of cit. They arc all sclf- 
conseious. They have also the knowledge that is only a pro- 

n of them. This knowledge in each is different from that 
e others. This knowledge is in every instance self-conscious 
{svayam-prabjUa). But it is not of the nature of cit, because it 
is not conscious for its own sake. Though both itself and cit sue 
self-conscious entities their distinction consists in this, that while 
the latter is conscious for its own sake the former is so for the sake 
of the latter. ( Cit is tvasmaiprabaiamana, while dharma-bhitta- 
jdina is parannaiprakaiamana.) This knowledge is eternal in 
every case. It is always full in livara. It is not so in five. 
While jiva is in bondage it is obscured. When the jiva is 
liberated it shines in its hillncss. In the case of fivat, though it 
is always there, it unfolds itself under favourable conditions. 
Under unfavourable conditions it is not explicit. When it is 
explicit it is commonly taken to be just produced, and when 
it ceases to be so, it is taken to be destroyed. In the case of per¬ 
ception it is actually in contact with its object. When a sense 
organ is in contact with an object it goes out through the organ 
to the object and reveals it. By its very nature it is valid i.e., 
it comprehends its object as it is. But it does not require 
itself to be revealed, because it is self-evident. Though it is a 
property of a jiva, it is in itself a substance, because it is sub¬ 
ject to ever so many changes. To indicate the idea that it is a 
property of jiva though it is a substance it is called dharma- 
bbuta-jffdna. 

The internal states such as pleasure, pain, desire, hatred 
and effort ore only the different manifestations of the same 
dharma-bhuta-jbitna, because the assumption that they are differ¬ 
ent from it is not supported by any pramana. All types of 
knowledge and the good dispositions such as devotion {okabjt) 
of an individual self together with the undesirable dispositions 
are all various states of its dharma-bhbta-jMna. Similar is the 
idea with regard to the knowledge of livara. All His auspicious 
qualities are different expressions of His dharma-bhuta-jn&na. 

Nitya Vibkuti . 

Nitya vibhuti is characterised by pure tatva. Pure tatva 
means pure illumination, happiness ana lightness. In the sense 
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of having this satva it it alto called suddka satva. It it conscious 
but not self-conscious. Its consciousness is lor the sake of eit, 
the self-conscious principle. Like dharma-bhuta-jhana it is non¬ 
inert but not (it. It is devoid of nescience. According to the 
desire of livara, it assumes the form of the things and instru¬ 
ments for the enjoyment of the liberated float. 

Inert Substance (Jada draeya) 

A jada-dravya is that substance which is devoid of conscious¬ 
ness. There are two such substances, prakrti and J(dla. 

Prakrti 

Prakrit is characterised by the three gunat — satva, rajas and 
tamas. Afara, avidya and maya arc its other names. It is 
eternal. It is the material cause of the material universe. It 
gives rise to the latter owing to the combination of the three 
gunat with one another. This combination is caused by the desire 
of Hear a to create the world of products. Before creation the 
gunat arc not combined. At this stage the world of products 
is latent in prakrti. To indicate this idea prakrti at such stage 
is called avyakta (untnanitested). When there is Uvara's desire 
to create and the consequent combination of the three gunat, 
prakrti changes into a state called makattattva with its three 
divisions, titvika, rajasa and tamasa. Satva predominates in 
the satvika, rajas in the rajasa and tamas in the tamasa. Owing 
to the some cause makattattva changes into akariskara-lattva with 
its three divisions, satvika, rajasa and tamasa. These divisions 
are called respectively vasl(arika, taijasa and tamasa. The rajasa 
it of the nature of motion. This with the satvika gives rise to 
the eleven sense organs—the five motor organs, five sensory 
organs and manat. The rajasa with the tamasa gives rise to the 
five tan mi trot (the elements in the subtle form;, and through 
them to the five elements. The tanmatra of an element is tne 
subtle form of the same which immediately precedes its gross 
form. It is the tanmatra that changes into me gross element. 
The following is how the tanmStras give rise to the respective 
gross elements. The tanmatra of an element is named after the 
special quality of the element. The elements arc space, air, fire, 
water and eacth. Sound, touch, colour, taste and odour are 
respectively their special qualities. Spa cc-tanmdtra is called 
souadtanmitra, ai x-tanmatra is cal lea touch-Aanmarm, fire- 
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lanmitra is called colour -tanmatra, water -tanmatra is called 
tast t-tanmatra and ezrth-tanmatra is called odour-M«wJ/m. 
TamasHbam^ra gives rise to sound -tanmatra and from this 
there results space. From space there arises touchtanmitra and 
from this there results air. From air arises colour-tanmatra and 
this gives rise to fire. From fire arises taite-tanmatra and from 
this water. From water arises odour-tanmatm and from this 
earth. All these elements are perceived with their special 
qualities. Each element is closely connected with a particular 
sense organ. The sense organs are not made of the elements. 
They are only enriched by the respective element* so as to be 
able to discharge their functions. Space enriches car, air the 
organ of touch, fire the eye, water the tongue and earth the 
nose. Of the five qualities space has sound; air has sound 
and touch; fire has sound, touch and colour; water has sound, 
touch, colour and taste; and earth has sound, touch,- colour, 
caste and odour. Air also appears in the form of five vital 
breaths prana, apana, vyJna, udana and santana. These are 
characterised by their special location in the body. Pr&na is 
in the heart, apana helps excretion, samana is in the stomach, 
uJana in the neck and vy&na in the whole body. Darkness 
is an aspect of earth. Next the elements undergo the process 
of pancikarana, and give rise to the objects of experience. In 
the whole course of the change of praJ(rti twenty-four stages 
may be distinguished. They are pralfjti, mahat, ahamkara, 
eleven sense organs, five tanmStras and five dements. They 
arc called tatnras. 

Time (KJla) 

Time is an inert substance. It is eternal and all-pervading. 
It has three aspects, past, present, and future. These divisions 
are not eternal. Everything happens in time. Uvara also follows 
the time order in creating the world. Time is perceived in 
such perceptual experience ns ‘Now this has happened'. In 
this experience ‘now - stands for time. 

Non-substance (Adravya). 

This is the distinction between a substance and non-substance. 
A substance can be related to another substance by means of 
samyoga relation. But a non-substance cannot be so related. 
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There art ten non-substances, satva, rajas, lamas, sound, touch, 
colour, taste, odour, sarityoga and power. Satva is the cause of 
illumination, pleasure and lightness. It cannot be perceived. 
In some cases it is by itself, without being mixed with rajas and 
tantas. To imply this idea it it then called iuddkasatva. Being 
mixed with rajas and tamos it is the cause of ftva's bondage. 
Rajas is the cause of greediness and action. This also cannot 
be perceived. Tam as causes delusion and ignorance. It is also 
not perceived. These three, satva, rajas and tamos constitute 
the properties of fraijrti. Before creation they are in the state of 
equilibrium. When is vara wills creation they become combined 
with one another, and give rise to the things of different 
varieties. Their actions arc sometimes manifest and sometimes 
not. Rajas and tamos can in a sense be distinguished from 
satva. They bind jive while satva liberates it. 

Sound is apprehended by the sense organ, ear. It is in all 
the elements. Two types may be distinguished in it, articulate 
and inarticulate. Touch is apprehended by the sense organ of 
touch. Three types of touches may be distinguished, cola, hot 
and temperate. Water is cold. Fire is hot. Air is neither 
cold nor hot. Temperate touch may be found in earth also. 
But there it depends on certain conditions to which the earth in 
question is subject. Colour is apprehended by the eye. There 
are four colours, white, red, blacx and yellow. White colour 
may be bright or not bright. It is bright in fire, but it is not so 
in water and earth. Taste is apprehended by the tongue. There 
are six kinds of taste, sweet, sour, salt, pungent Qjatu), bitter 
(Hasiya) and astringent (tiita). Odour is apprehended by the 
nose. There are two kinds of it, fragrant and non-fragrant. 
These qualities are more or less conspicuous in accordance with 
the nature of the mutual combination of elements. 

Sadtyoga is a quality which makes the knowledge ‘These 
are conjoined ’ possible. It is eternal if it is the relation between 
eternal substances, or non-eternal if it is between non-eternal 
substances. The s am yoga between I/vara and time is eternal, 
and that between a jar and a car it non-eternal. Separation is 
the absence of t am yoga and therefore it is not a separate quality 
as the Nyiya-Vailqikas suppose. Power is that which makes 
a thing do its function. For instance, a cause may be taken. A 
cause is a cause because it has the power to cause something. 
Fire bums because it has the power to burn. If its power is by 
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anv meant obstructed, then it does not burn. Power is in all 
substances. 

The Nyaya-Vatfeyikas are wrong in bolding that there are 
twenty-four qualities. They hold that intellect,- pleasure, pain, 
desire, hatred, effort, and impression arc different qualities. It is 
not the case. They arc only the different aspects of knowledge. 
To hold them to be different is opposed to the law of economy 
of thought. Meric and demerit also are not different qualities. 
Merit is the grace of God, and dcmeric is its absence. So they 
are the aspects of His knowledge. Velocity is the substance 
itself to wnich it is attributed. A piece of rubber, to take a 
modern example, expanded by force comes to its original position 
when the force is taken away. This coming to its original posi¬ 
tion is considered to be a separate quality by the NyJya- 
Vaifefikas. It is not so. It is only a case of sarhyoga. The 
state of being other (j>rthal(tva ) is only a case of the absence of 
sarhyoga. The state of being distant or t:car, old or new, Is 
also an aspect of samyoga of space and time. Number, quantity, 
liquidity and viscidity are identical with the substance to which 
they are attributed. Heaviness is an aspect of power. 

The Ultimate Truths 

Cii and acit represent the whole world that is other than 
lltrara. They are His attributes in the sense that they are 
dependent on Him. In the same sense they are together consid¬ 
ered to form His body, lltrara is the joul of the world. In 
this sense He is the ultimate. He is also called Visnu. This 
is the fundamental teaching of this system. The same it the 
teaching of BSdarlyann, in nis Brahma Sutras. The knowledge 
of this philosophy consists in the realisation of Him as the ulti¬ 
mate. And through this realisation His grace and freedom are 
obtained. 

THE DISCIPLINE LEADING TO THE REALISATION 
OF THE ULTIMATE 

A soul it in bondage because it does not know the truth 
that Vijnu is the Ultimate. The knowledge of this truth leads 
to His grace and through it to freedom from bondage. This 
knowledge in order to occur requires a certain fitness on the 
part of the soul. The fitness is the result of undergoing a 
course of discipline consisting of several stages. 
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I. The first stage is called Karma-yoga, the way of action. 
At this stage the individual obtains the knowledge of his own 
self and of IJvara by means of studying the sacred literature 
(irantna). In accordance with his capacity he acts disinter¬ 
estedly, avoids bad actions and observes only good actions such 
as worshipping Cod, meditating on His nature and giving 
charity in His name. The knowledge and action purity the 
soul and make it fitted for the next stage, and its final aim is 
bhabtiyoga, 

II. The second stage is called }&Sna-yoga, the way of know¬ 
ledge. At this stage the individual has the conviction (cinta- 
aletah) that he is dependent on God and different from pral(rti. 
This leads him directly to the next stage, bha\tiy'oga. 

III. The third stage is called Bhaktiyoga, the way of devo¬ 
tion. At this stage the individual is required to have incessant 
thought of God. Such thought happens when the eight-fold 
condition (atfingat) is satisfied. Those conditions are (i) Yama, 
consisting of non-injury, veracity, avoiding theft, and celibacy, 
(a) Ntyama, consisting of purity, contentment, meditation, 
study and devotion to God. (3) A tana, consisting of various 
postures of body that help concentration of intellect. (4) Prana- 
yams, consisting of control over breath. (5) Pratyhhara, consist¬ 
ing of control over sense organs, to as to make them follow only 
the manat (atm) but not the external objects. (6) DharonS con¬ 
sisting of fixing the citta on the object of meditation. 
(7) Dhyana, consisting of incessant meditation. (8) And 
Samadhi, consisting of full stability of concentration. 

Bhaktiyoga is due to a seven-fold discipline. (1) Vitre\p — 
purity of the body obtained by abstaining from impure food— 
impure from the standpoint of varniiramadharma. (2) Vimo\a 
— abandoning desires. (3) Abhyata — repeated application. 

(4) KriyS —performance of sacrifice according to one's capacity. 

(5) KalySna— truth-speaking, kindness to all, right disposition, 
charity and non-injury. (6) Anavasada —abandoning cowardli¬ 
ness and (7) Anuddharta —absence of satisfaction. Too much of 
satisfaction is not good. 

The bha\ti strengthened by the fulfilment of these conditions 
continues nil the realisation (antimapratyaya —last knowledge) 
which happens at the time of the deatn of this or the next body. 
The expressions, knowledge, meditation, and to on, stand for this 
bha^ti. In some cases oha\ti happens by the mere grace of 
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God. Bhakti in its complete form lends to the stnge of prapatti. 
IV. The next stage is prapatti. Prapatti is the same as com- 

E lete self-surrender to God (iaranagati). It is a disposition of 
nowledge. It happens once at the death of the body. It puts 
an end even to prdrabdha karma. With it the self is immediately 
liberated. Every fit* is fit to have it. 

The Liberated Jitra 

The liberated ftva goes finally to vatkttntka, the abode of 
God, sees Him, admits that it is His mode (pra^am), obtains 
His grace, and enjoys the pleasure of His service (ka‘ n K ar y a )- 
Its enjoyment ( bhoga ) is the same as that of God. Though 
it is equal to God in this respect, it does not partake of Goa's 
activities in connection with the creation and so on of the world. 
It becomes independent in its movements according to the desire 
of God. (Various kinds of jivas are mentioned in the works 
of this system. Only the most important things that are relevant 
to us, human beings, are taken into consideration in rhis 
exposition.) 
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CHAPTER IV 


DVAITA VEDANTA 

Madhvartrya, lit Exponent of Danila Vedinia 

MadhvScirva is the exponent of Dvaita Vedinta. He was born 
in a tillage called Sivarupya near Udupi in *.o. 1199. His father was 
Madhyageha Bha[p. Madhvicarya was exceptionally brilliant even 
as a boy. He used to repeat the whole Veda and to give correct 
interpretation) of the obscure passages even before he received any 
instruction, and used to tell people that he learnt all that is to be 
known in his previous birth. After he became a Brahmacarin he 
became a sanyasin with the permission of his parents. He received 
lanyita front Acyutaprekficirya who belonged to the family of 
Vatsnavn sanyasins, like Paratirtha. Before sanyita Madlivacarya was 
called VasudevSclrya. Afterwards he was named as AnandatfrthS- 
carya. The term Anandatlrtba stands for one who expounds the 
system the knowledge of which leads one to perfection. He was 
also called MadhvJclrya. This term also means the same thing. 
Mid in means perfection. Va means teaching. The whole term ss 
applied to that which bring* about perfection. 

MadhvSdrya used to ay from his boyhood that the teaching of the 
Veda and the Bnhnta Sutras is entirely different from what is ex¬ 
pounded by the previous thinkers. After some time he expounded the 
teaching of these works and this teaching is given the name, Dvaita 
Vedinta. He established the truth of his teaching and made it popular. 
He travelled aU over India and made many thinkers his followers. 
When he thought that his work was over he told hi* pupils that he 
would go to Hadari, where Badarayana, die author at the Brahma 
Sntrat was living, and disappeared from sight. 

Some points with regard to the life of Madhvaeirya may be men¬ 
tioned. His life was strictly consistent with what he aught. Unlike 
other teachers he laid great stress on both the intellectual and the 
physical development of man. According to him the body of man 
is not a sign of bondage but it is really the means for liberating 
man from evil both here and hereafter. For this reason he calls 
the body tSdhana Sarin. In place of yogie tortures he taught sound 
philosophical and spiritual outlook on life and the practice consistent 
with that outlook. While the previous teachers when explaining the 
importance of knowledge seem to have given room for the thought 
that a /Alum can lead a life that is free from moral restrictions. 
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Madhvicirya emphatically (aid that without a life that is morally 
pure, the knowledge of the so-called jfSnin is incomplete and he can 
never enjoy perfection (mu^ti) in its fullness. 

The distinguishing feature of his philosophy is the following: 
As a true philosopher he perceived great truth in what is called 
normal experience. He saw clearly that to condemn normal experi¬ 
ence of men docs not lead to sound philosophy and that the highest 
troth is never opposed to normal experience. His idea is this. A 
philosophy, the starting point of which is the belief that there is no 
troth in normal experience becomes unchecked, loses practical value 
and embodies imagination of all sorts. Experience muse be the 
starting point of philosophy. Reasoning must be strictly consistent 
with experience. The spiritual experiences that are really consistent 
with normal experience and that enrich the same must be duly 
recognised. And the philosophical conclusions must not negate 
normal experience. They must in fact give a fresh meaning to normal 
experience and enrich it. MadhvacJrya’s philosophical reflections are 
thoroughly consistent with these ideas. 

Further a true philosophy, according to MadhvHcSrya is the highest 
kind of tapai. He says that even god* need philosophy. Without 
philosophy even a god cannot fully appreciate the Truth. So Mxihvi- 
carya asks a student of philosophy to be completely free from all 
prejudices. He respects only that jihilosophy which leads to tattva- 
nirpaya (the determination of troth). 

Philosophy before Uadhvhehrya 

When Madhvacirya commenced his career the state of philosophy 
in India was this. Apart from the Vedas and the Sntfti/, the material¬ 
ism of the CarvSka. the nihilism and the half-hearted nihilism of the 
Bauddha, the absolute relativism of the faina, the jduralism of die 
NySya-Vaifefikas and the MTmaihsokas, the dualism of the Sdnkhyas 
and the Yogins had practically ceased to attract thinkers. The 
Vedanta systems on the whole presented two currents of thought: 
(i) If the Upanifadie Brahman is really one, then It must be pro- 
jiertyless and the world must be in some sense or other unreal; 
and (s) If the world is in any sense real, then Brahman must be the 
material cause of it. The former made the Reality practically a 
non-entity and the latter did not bring out the full significance of 
the Upanifadie absolutism. And on the practical side, in spite of 
the pure and simple Upanifadic discipline, the discipline of the yoga 
seemed to have a very great influence on the Vedinta thinkers. It 
was for Madhvicirya to see the relative merits of these ideas and to 
present a philosophy that is really sound and useful. 
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Tfit Work* t>7t VfdinU 

Awarding to Indian traditmci Ac tUfirtCltre on any Vadims 
^y^crfl it Jflid to OKIxlit nl three aspects. cBled {'fitlt.Hanat—Sirfra- 
pt,ffth,ina r UpntliftrpwtibifM and GiSiftVSlhlftz, Widlivaciryi com.- 
putEii wifki BelunginO DO [hew FfWfllw and itrfilt Other work? 
Mist amplify lilt rnKiiing at due PrctrfUiMi, Hu wi-.-ks da the 
Jir^JtoT^jifl'ria in: (fj SBlri Bteto*; Ais etitoktabto Uiat 

the Brafniss SBirSl 3*V a phibiOphcr TO reflect on Brahman at the 
Ka] graund -of [hr world consisting dE cr.'-vrATf and- uce.'onaj and 
itiow how ibe philosopher who l\M seoHy undcniond Brahmoit in 
(hi? manner geei 10 Brahman and bccomei nttt^lfr- And in eiplain- 
iog (hi* (rath, this WOrk shows how Brahman n SrilfPairm and the 
world it emUiiatru and hoW both Brahman ami the wOrW arc 
equally ml. (a) A y it IPAifffl: ibis Ls a way brief *ii.mmjry of the 
=utit teaclung- tyAnu. Vyslftfemt : (hi* pRMH a philosopUi sal josti- 
JsrniLan of ibf rc-i-£E"ii-nof the JhuAnra SnlntS. And (Vi .Sanjmj/H ViVpi : 
ihil elesriy cipdains tire principle! invoked Ln Lbc teaching oE the 
BnSaHa SiHftl. His works un the ff',ftlfJtf4l4pMr^in(i a re : ((> Aiinre- 
yoptnipi Bhafrt; Adi CXpUilW that AflcrrcyapatiiiatS Itafibci tbll 
R rtlWMn ii infinite, IranKcndmt Mid full oE auspicious qualities, 
{a) TsiitmytfpnAiietl Bb&tfi s ihij luddite that TflfWriW reach ci 
that Brahrrun i? the realktiij ol [he world and ns Iiidi Biihitiao is 
ju.-yn, jijJBM, n'MJuar and . : >cjn£a, being HQBH»[efU and Being Ihe 
final object of ihc rtnl philesophkaj apormelu (3? n^-hutisrayyafypnvi- 
jaJ BAittyii (hit naiqlauil ihnt flj'Aimrfnjiynifti icaehos that Brahman 
» ibe very tool rf all ihe principles of Jitto li is al the elmraitrr of 
(taniceridem peace and tL is puce, defection, [he immanent principle 
of ail f infinite, erernqi, [he mute u£ ;■! . in Tcstlf transcendent, omni¬ 
scient, cmni|>rticnt and At creator and ihe aim □£ the whole world, 
ft) !fau$iyopwiiaJ BJiSfyi ;: Acs shows that UtS explains rhai BrahrUan 
is Ac hasis of [he eternal and nnn.ctrrnat aspects of rbe world and 
Brahman U etcmalj. ipidccil, infinitdy perfect, Lhe non Ilia Li EH oE 
which ii ihe only aim of all reh^juai uhscrvaiiofli. (5) 

BA3[ya: this OipfaiOi liint reaches that lira h man Uanscmdi 

all b It is ihr totil of the- scii: I in a body and I[ ii (he dessert of (he 
dearest. {6j Chsttiejft'Qptfliiad fiH jjwj this mrcaSs that cHlitdagiM 
juxiritr that H-Tahman i<- infinitely ptifsntr and i* the ronisce of the 
creaiion, toiiswfleti, dciteociion, tfitonkin, knmvlcdftc; non-inowledge, 
bondage and fired am, (jj AlAifvtiyejWnittrf BAirtjfs [his nuintam! 
that At dlfarrtvnttfamiaJ ttich« that Brahnaan is prttCi urnhang- 
ing, eiernai, be^mrtngleiS. tfldlt5S» ehangplfH nnd iLmitLm and that 
being [he most suprefne 3r has omnipotHiee, and omniitienoe- 
{fl> tfSa4ihfi^aJ BAtfjrt'3; A ii riwwi fhsi the yfsnJit^a nlaliL- 
tnini (fiat Bmhmjq is. if Ac essence uf iofiniiE bliii, kncwlerlge 
and power, Aar with Ecs fiSar-E-old Eoim i'itM r Taijaia. prajfla 
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and Turrya cause, the four fold avasthi, w.ltinfc dream. *l«tm 
and freedom of the jJ vat and that It >* absolutely devoid o 
diitinction in Itielf. (9) &pn*a«p*mpi Btofffi thw “P*""* 
that (atpraim* elucidate, that Brahman «i«a hfe and activity to every 
thin* m the world. And (.0) T^Sropantfad BAitVtr, thu 
explain* that TaUtvtfm illustrates that Brahman is the very 
prwuppcaition of experience with all it* axpeew but yet Ittran*- 
tends knowledge. Hu work* on the Gdfrraither* are: (0 Glia 
Bhifya : thi* maintains that the Bhagavadgiti “ ®^*°' utcI X 
with the UfwifaJt and it maintain* and 1“^^..“"“* * 
Siviitntra and the world » *ts*Untra. And (a) Giti Titfarya. inis 
maintain, that the teaching of the Bhagavadgi.J repesent, Aefin-I 
poiition of the whole Sstra, the sacred literature devoted purely » 
philosophy. Unlike the other Vcdintin, MadhvJcirya realised that 
the ercat epic, the Mahlbhirata expound*, illustrate* and justtfte, the 
high«t philosophical, ethical and religious truth* and to “P 1 ™ *)?*• 
fJT he composed A (a/ubhirata Tetparya Ntrtfaya and Y?™K a 
Bkirata. Withdmilar interest he also composed Bhigavata Tarpurw 
Sirnoya, which explains that Bh.igavata represent* the essence of the 
teachings of chetfatfand Smrti. He also perceived that the whole 
Veda, if it i* rightly underwood, stand* for a single idea of truth that 
Brahman is Independent and the world depencfetu and to illustrate 
thi* idea he composed JtgBhapyo, an interpretation of the opening 
portions of the Jigt«da. (This i* considered to be the fourth 

^Toaropllfy the positions that he maintains in interpreting the differ¬ 
ent works mentioned above. Madhvicirya composed ten treatises 
which are philosophically specially important. These treatises are called 
Data Prakaraae,. (1) KatL Laktan* : this present, the right manner 
in which a real philosophical discussion must be conducted, (a) rnt- 
mine Lefoana; thi* determine* the nature of correct knowledge an 
its sources. (0 Prapcnea Mithyatrinumi i»« Khan 4 ena\ this show* 
the fallacies in the anumimi employed by Advaita to prove that the 
world u mithya. (4) Upidhi Khan^atr, this explains that the 
position of Advaita that ajUina conditions Brahman is wrong. 
(<} Miyavada Khandarta-. this elucidates that the doctrine ot Maya 
S Advaita is wrong. (6) Tattva San^hyimt r tliis explains that die 
world of reality cowists of two main categories —Smtantni and Aim- 
/aaim. (7) TatM Vivrka : thi, presents die distinguishing feature* 
of the categoric, of reality. (8) Tattvodyota; this juMifies the reality 
of the ume categoric*. (9) Vifnutalit* Vmnnaya : this elucidates that 
to accept the Veda a, valid is a philosophical neccsuty and amplifies 
that Vi»u, the Absolute is Svatantra and the world consisting of 
cetane and aceiana is aimiantra. (10) Karma Nirpaya: thu explain, 
(hat the only aim of the whole Veda is to reveal Brahmin and that 
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Bfltlin'jn is the only object of all rehg:mjs nboervasitWIS and irs this 
conneeiiflfl ihij work determines tike fact Iliac (He Vedii teadung* 
if it is rightly interpreted, is an expression ct faultless philosophy. 

HadhvJcSrro composed a Lid worki that embody die highest ptiilo- 
wphtcaE, ethical and religious Insight. fl> SaAatnmmfli : thss 
fiLvti die flBify His ties nf man which can be spiritually juilLisod. 
{a} Kf^lnirli ttMrnw- this explains tlut Bffaman _btift£ WOf- 
sflipswcl* remembered, ptaued, fiwditated nnd tau^liA gives i mm Duality 
[D ;rm (j) Ttwtwfra ■ this expound* [he spiritual discipline IfiO- 
iug to able mliilliufi OL Brflhnnou, shows that, the whole world 
■s the abode of Brahman* and explain* how exactly Brahman can 
be worshipped in idols* in fits, in the very hem of rlio worshipper 
himself and in every ihlnfi that exists, W Yaiipfa^nfyipa: this 
explains that Brahman as Vi^y, tile mail iujiceriw as expounded in 
Ehc Fii’mjirirJjAi is die ftaJ meaning of priairiTPy, Otft. ^ (5) Ps&aala 
-jfatw; thii Li in the farm of □ raise in Brahman and it is die higheat 
expression nf the application <£philosophy tn life ill general, (d) tiara- 
jprujid Na!(fa Stflfm: this shews that Brahman in the farm ol Nara- 
jimhn Is the Idlest good and, the desLmyer Of all evil- And 
fp) jtayaflfi Kami; this it the expression of the truth that Brahman 
in the farm of Kftaa appeared hetom men as their highest good and 
taught 'die highest truth and prattiee WSCHSKOt Wtlh kt W ave man- 
kind Emm evil and bring it U perfection. 

[| jnrsspreliog a week this Li how Hadhvncarya protores- He 
dearly states die owition nod the significance of the work, supports 
whaT he say's by" lilt statements- of similar works the FW»ufl$ uf 
which dons not give room for any difference of opinion* jjiwtines his 
interpretation purely philosophically xnd examines llic jiGfirioPlS 
accepted by the tnhcr commentators in order to point we where 
exactly they have gone wrong. It may be noted chae many of the 
works be queers am JlOW lost. 

AEwe MadhvScarya so™ of his immediate followers wrote cpm- 
roentarics mi hi* works. They ate not SO lUfOrtHlt B* those that are 
written by Jayatirthiicarya wlsO [l also known ss TikaCSify*. Ti-kacarya 
was a pupil of AksoWiyatlrtha, a jtupil of Madhviea rya- i ikScSrya 
was boro In a family which WE famous for its contempt of learning. 
He had therefore no occasion to bm anything. Awarding bo fas 
family Iratfiliom he became a good soldier. When he wa* jtilt sp- 
prOJening his youth* having a sudden enlightenment he had Jirnyasir 
from Ak^ubfiyatlrtha and iKgan to write commentaries Ort the works 
of Madhvimrya. He WJS a ymuygti contemporary of Vidyomuyi 
and Vcdanladriikiearyn. TiftACiryi 1 wrote I he fallowing works ; ?W- 
flaryu JJlpi\S r a commentary on tike TaiKeyr a 

commentary on die Ef/tAw Sirira&iids}*!,. Njfya Jr <dhs, a eoHimenfary 
00 the A inrnyj^jij-flnn; and [Ik eommemariei «1 the Cither principal 
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works of Madhvacitya. Pramtya Paddhati and Vddatvb arc his inde- 
pendent works. Several followers of Dvaita Vedinta wrote com men t- 
aries on the works of Tikaeirya. Among them the works ofVySsaraja- 
svlmin and RJghaveitdrasvimin are the moat important. The former 
wrote Caadrity, a commentary on Taut* Polity This is a very 
elaborate and learned work. He also wrote commentaries on several 
works of TikScHrya, and some independent works, Bhedojprana, 
Nrbyimrta and TartyUnjara. Bhedo rifMM establishes that bheda 
(difference) is real. Ny***?* is an elaborate work. It vs famous for 
its telling criticisms against Advaita. Tarty Tinjara, which u also 
an elaborate work, refutes Nyaya-VaJcfity m all its details. R5gha- 
vendrasvaml wrote commentaries on almost all the previous works. 
His Pnstyia on Caadrity, Panmal* on Nyiya Sitdhi, Tantrt Dtpity 
on the Brahma SAlrat and Vivfti on the Gita and MautrSnhamaafuri 
are the mow important. Ramidrva wrote a eoromentary called 
Taraatinl on Nyiytomrta. This work «s an answer to AdwtaM^ 
After VyisarJjasvamin VadirajasvamI wrote Yuktimalhki. There are 
several other important works some of which are independent ones 
and others are in the form of commentaries. On the basts of this 
system many works in Kannada are composed which are very popular 
among the Kannada-speaking public. Among die most important of 
these works the poems of Purandaradisa ano the Hantylhitnrta tin 
of Jagannlthadao may be mentioned. 

Analysis 

Knowledge is relative to itt object. The relation between know¬ 
ledge and itt object is natural. The truth of knowledge is tratah 
It consists in grasping itt object as it is. There are two types o t 
knowledge, svarApa-ffona and vrttijitona. The former »s a pro¬ 
perty of the knower. The latter is a property of manat. The former 
IT generated by tbkf}, and the Utter by the external sense organs 
and manat. The formef is as a rule true, and the Utter o true 
or untrue according to the conditions. The falsity of knowledge 
consists in grasping the real as unreal and the unreal as real. True 
knowledge i* generated by pramayos. There arc three 
pratvakta, anumina and 3 gama. 

The object of knowledge Is as a rule a qualified entity. It 
consists of having substantive-attributive aspects. The attributes ot 
a thing are identical with «L Yet they are distinguished as attributes 
owing to vile fa. is in all things including even Brahman. 

In each thing itt number is Infinite. The world is real. It con- 
.sists of different entities. Difference is real. The entities of the 
world may be brought under two heads, catena and aettana. Cetena 
is that which knows. There are many cetanat. There are three 
kinds of them, good, bad, and of doubtful character. Acetana is 
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chiE which dues nu kimw, Th«f arc duee kinds of atuma 
[hibgSj ClCfOSl, ere rnil nor. eternal, arul noneEcrnal. Tilt Veda il 
eternal. Space. Eirtic ami p/Qtyi art emUH 1-13 OP-tier mil- The pro- 
dlliU of pr.-.’r.irj' jh iic-ii clcriit'. A tirudutE has E1W Jilll-ris K" CHU«£, 
n j“rr.:I add dfkieOE tautt- The refaisQn lieLweErc a jrcedufE and Jei 
matC-risJ crnse is identity ift difference, Nffln-EMtHKO also is real, 
TJic wodd a deoeiwfetH .md points in jr Independent Reality as its 
routec- The Independent ii Biuhrnail and El is die ground of all that 
rS dfJKrtdcnE- The worfal being dependent is dLifcfccu. from Bfahman h 
er.e Independent, 

Tlie bondage of a »Arjua is caused it! igiwrarcre cf the tmfh 
eIsil Bfahjiwui it eIk role ground, of all including i:iclf. It becomes 
(‘jee with die realisation M [hit [filth. The COUOe of the discipline 
dhaE kadi k this realisation presupposes itfOial penfetEion ir,{l it 
cnnsisls of, in Ofdcf P the itofy -of iitirn (Isufirira), philosophical 
f-rfle-dlWi ,'ni.fir.rnfl^ and th.E □ppks.a.li.-ui'i 10 ifid the CtJKJiing of philo¬ 
sophy (ttifidkyittlM). with shis discipline n ct ftrnir realties ItlllDU 
3 J sis ground (Ainnhr'* anil with the fulness «? ][S devcHipp 
to Erahman obiai.ni [he Ernee of Brahman and wilh k [he it rtu Sis 
[lie enjoyment f&fejpi) ot perfeetsOP according no its capacity (yagyaixy 
‘Lliis it ill rrtitltli, 
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[The following exposition if mainly based on tbe 
NyayatuJAi, the on the ten pnUpmnat, SySylmrla 

and Taniratira.] 

Madhvicarya considers that ail the previous philosopher* 
started from some preconceived ideas and consequently arrived 
at wrong conclusions. As a Vedantin he thinks that the whole 
Veda with the smrti literature that follows the Vedic teach¬ 
ing stands for one idea of truth: that the world consisting of 
spirit (cetana) and non-spirit (acetaiu) is real and it is depend¬ 
ent on If vara, who being an embodiment of all perfections is 
the real and independent source of the very reality of the world. 
He urges that all the previous philosophies missed this point, 
because all of them were misguided by some dogmatic assertions. 
He passe* the following remarks on the previous philosophies. 

Cirvika dogmatically denied the truth of the knowledge 
other than perccpuon and arrived at the conclusion that there is 
nothing beyond the perceivable world. Buddhism pressed the 
impermanent character of the world too far, considered every 
thing to be momentary, and ulrimately arrived at $unya-V5da. 
In the enthusiasm of asserting the permanent character of the 
world, Jainism emphasised that every entity has contrary aspects 
each of which is relative to others; and as a result denied the 
possibility of a • thing’s having an absolute background and 
in spirit supported Sunya-VaJa. 

,At the next stage a host of Attikjt thinkers appeared. But 
they shone no better than their predecessors. Though they 
all professed that they were only expounding the views of the 
Veda they were all biassed in favour of one view or the other, 
read their views into the Veda, emphasised particular passage* 
of the Veda which seemed to support their views, and expounded 
system after system according to their ideas. The NySya- 
Vaisesikas were too much inclined to the analysis of thought, 
and carried it to the world of reality. They thought that they 
were supported by the Veda by emphasising such passages as 
'One who knows the bliss of Brahman. . . (Anandam 
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fTjfl-ji raorcO xidratt _ , . Tsi. Upaniind.} They believed that 
Gib passage ho!ds that bliss is different from Brahman and 
supports that the property of a thing b different from the thing 
itself, The Sankhyas developed a distaste for the Nj 4 y*-VaiiefUta 
anil!ysis and considered the -whole world to be an expression of a 
single principle, which they called fuTs^ytr, and reduced Fufttsa, 
the spiritual principle almost to a non-entity. This school had its 
atoning print in an extreme emphasis on the elements 

found in the tjpa.niiadi. Yogs b mainly a restatement of SSn^Aya 
with Lcriain minor details and imaginary theories of yog.a 
practices. The Ftirix-mirnajhia made much -of the Alar mir-pardon 
of the Vests at the cose of the jjJ£ mi .portion of it, and consequently 
]ot( all spirituality. 

£ven the Vedanta, System] did not much improve upon the 
prcncnsi school]. Two of them are the most important. They 
ore Advaita and Vitbiailvnitn. Advaita emphasised the apparent 
meaning of certain Upaniradic passages which it ealled ruAd- 
i^yor (great statements,). They are 'That thou art' (7W- 
iramaji )^E am Brahman' [Ahem BrshmltlBi) ond so on. And 
consequently this tysiem ignored the other Vcdis pa^hyW- 
Taking the lead oE those passages in which it had too much 
interest It held Nirgnm ifrahman to be the only reality and 
denied, in foct, the reality of the world. Though Vifntadvaita 
ahogeLher abandoned the Advaita point of view, it cm pharisee! 
the immanent aspect of Brahman so much that it was unable 
to account Ecu anything in the world unless it attributed, at 
least in spirit, a corresponding change to Brahman, which is 
described to be perfectly changeless by era so many Upanbadie 
passages. 

As 0 thin leer Mad-hvlrirya asserted that a true philosophy 
is not influenced by any kind of authority- And » a champion 
of the VexliiC thoughl* he remarked that, a true Vedic ihinkee 
b he who looks upon the whole Veda as a single piece withou t 
laying too much emphasis on certain passages in which he is 
in some way interested. He emphatically said that it is better to 
confess lhat one is Oat the follower of the Veda if one is to 
dismiss any pnri of the Veda by cue's exclusive interest In other 
matters. On his part he Eound that his philosophical conclusion 
was identical with (he teaching of the Veda as a whole. In 
cider to show this to the world he began a fresh examination 
of the world of knowledge. 
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KNOWLEDGE 

Knowledge is Not' Partlctt and Attributelcss 

In Advaita wo varieties of knowledge are recognised. 
They are named as Sparupajndna and VrttsjAana. The former 
is considered to be real and the latter to be not real. Therefore 
the former alone is said to be knowledge in the real sense of 
the term. It is called (it. And it is described as partless 
(akhanda) and attributelcss (» twite*). The whole position of 
Aovaita rests on this supposition. So any dose study of know- 
ledge requires a careful examination of this supposition. 

At the outset of our examination of this supposition, we have 
to answer the question, is there knowledge that is partless and 
attributeless? Any attempt at finding an answer to this question 
leads us to the consciousness of the obvious contradiction that 
the Advaita position involves. To describe a thing as parpess 
and attributelcss, though, of course, the description seems to deny 
all parts and attributes with reference to the thing in question, 
implicitly asserts parts and attributes in the thing, because without 
attributing ' partCcssness ’ and ‘ attributelcssness ’ to the thing, a 
thing cannot be described as partlcss and attributeless- To hold 
that there are the attributes, ‘ partlessness * and ‘ attributelessness, 
is to hold that there are parts in the thing. So the conception that 
a thing is partless and attributeless denies its own truth, and 
in fact implicitly asserts the truth that every thing is necessarily 
with attributes and therefore with parts. Hence the very con¬ 
ception that cit is a^handa and ninriiesa is impossible, because 
in the very conception cit is determined to be sa^hanfa and 
taviieta. 

Further we need not even refer to the, implication of the 
description of cit, in order to see- that cit is sa\handa and 
teeiltfa. The very conception that cit is cit gives us an idea 
that it is not what Advaita supposes it to be. Something is 
something because it is distinct worn other things. Cit is cit 
because it is distinct from other things. It can be distinct 
from other things only if it has its individuality in it. To have 
individuality is to be usJ^fianda and tavilefa. So in calling 
cit cit Advaita has made it sa^kanda and temieta. And to 
describe it next as a^hanfa and nirvilesa is meaningless. 

iNM.,4 30 - 35 ; 489 -*. T.D J. 
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This diJ^culty » felt by the Advalta thinker* □Jajt in 
support Dl tK?ir view they say chat to describe tit at sitiattda 
intf wirvihftf also denies ihe i mplieattoiu of calling m eu and 
of describing It a* atfwda and nirviUfa. This view does nut 
earry Of far. We may Illustrate the failure uf chi* conception by 
taking in example, If a man cannot talk we csdE him dumEr. 
If a mem vrrW denial bf sulking can male a man dumb, even 
the man who says 'I am dumb r thoyJd be liken is dumb. If 
an Jf one Uys that die man in Question is not dumb, because 
be 1$ able to nuke the statement H 1 am dumb', then it is possible 
10 assert against one, following the Advaita line h*F argument, 
LriSt the statement denies even the talking pewer presupposed 
by it This lirw 4 argument is unsound, and" it is nnt supported 
by experience, With all the desertion diat the statement nukes, 
the man is given a? one who is actually speaking. In the same 
manner with all the aiicrtiun that the statement, ‘n'i is a^hsnJa 
and nirt/Hesa' makes, fit remains as ts^hsndti and raw'/m, 
So we may conclude that knowledge is never prudes* and 
a Uri by i d ess. 

Knomcdgf is O&ftniivfy Re<il 

In Advalta it is said that knowledge is self-evident and 
tbetetofc k b not the object *f any knowledge. This supposi- 
lion is incorrect. Knowledge may'be self-evident in the sense 
chat it is n« given by anything enntssde it. But it i* the object 
nr tLself. Unless it Is the object of itself it cannot be given 
as self-evident. So it is both subject and object. A* the giver 
of its own self ic is the subject,, and ai given by itself rt is 
the object. Following Kutrdrila, Advrib holds that the same 
entity cannot he both subject and object. Against this rule 
we must note that "we have to make the case of knowledge an, 
exeeplaon. If It now I edge were not an object we can never know 
that It it. We do krww that it is. The is evident by uu* 
experiences as E I have knowledge 1 . Unless I koetw knowledge 
I do not know that 1 have knowledge. 

KstotsStdgt is of n,tf Obftet 

Knowledge is rdntivc So an object. Without an object there 
is no knowledge, Whatever we know as know-lodge has an 
object. Adraita holds that knowledge in the real sense of ihe 
term is tir, and ic ns rf^rfrtda aud therefore it has no object. 
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This position it not supported by experience. Nobody know* 
what an objectless knowledge is. The only proof that Advaita 
could give tor objectless knowledge is that it is a^handa and it 
has nothing outside it. This argument begs the question. That 
knowledge is akhanda can be conceived it it is given as object¬ 
less. And it can be determined to be objectless if it is given 
at akhanda. So the position of Advaita refutes itself. 

Knowledge may be of an external object, or it may be of 
another piece of knowledge. The knowledge, ‘This is a jar* 
is of an external object. The knowledge, ‘ I have this know¬ 
ledge* is of another piece of .knowledge. 

We must note another point in this connection. Knowledge 
is self-conscious. While revealing an object it reveals itself. 
So it is an object of itself. In mis sense it may be regarded 
as self-evident. Advaita defines the term, self-evident in a 
different manner. According to it the self-evident is that which 
is not an object of knowledge, but at the same time is capable 
of immediate usage (avedya and af>aro{ta vyavakira yogya). 
This position involves a self contradiction. It the self-evident 
thing is not known, then it mutt be a non-entity. An 
entity is that which is known {prameyd). If it is not at all 
known it ceases to be an entity. Further the very fact that the 
self-evident (tvapral^&Ia) entity is capable of immediate usage 
means that it is known. If it is not at all known it cannot 
be described in any manner. So the self-evident is not what 
Advaita says; but it is a self-conscious entity. 

T/u Relation 1 between Kno tidedge and Its Object 

The function of knowledge is to reveal an object, and the 
function of an object is to be revealed by knowledge. The 
relation between the two is that which is found between the 
revealcr and the revealed. It is called iriiaya-vitovibhava. The 
fact that there is this relation is proved by the net that there 
is the knowledge of an object. .The relation between knowledge 
and its object is considered to be impassible by the Vtjhana-vaaa 
and on the basis of the impossibility of this relation this school 
denies the objective world as such- Following the same line of 
argument Advaita holds that the relation between knowledge and 
its object is that of superimposition ( adhySsi\a ). In this con- 

*NM., 187 - 115 . 
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nection Advaita refute* the idea that the relation it tamvoga 
or tamavaya and finally arrive* at the conduiioo that it is 
superimposition. Against this position we may note that it it 
irrelevant to refer to samyoga or samav&ya when we are to 
explain the relation between knowledge and its object. The 
argument of Advaita amounts to saying that the relation in aues- 
tion is not one of those that arc recognised by a particular philo¬ 
sopher, and therefore it it superimposition. This is evidently 
unsound. There are as many types of relations as there are 
types of the related entities. Knowledge and its object, as related 
have their own peculiarity, and th$y presuppose a definite relation 
between them. This relation cannot be anything but vifaya- 
visayi- Mini. 

The Fact of Knowledge Presupposes the Reality of Its Object 

Knowledge is relative to its object. Knowledge is real, because 
it is self-evident. So its object also is real. It is as real as 
knowledge. The relation between knowledge and its object also 
is eaually real. 

Vijiiana-tfida holds chat the object is not real. Against this 
position we may note that if the object as such is unreal, then 
there could be no thought of object. The absence of the thought 
of object is followed by that of knowledge. 

Advaita holds that of the three entities, knowledge, its object 
and the relation between tbe two, knowledge alone is real and 
the other two are mithyi. By mithyi is meant sadatadvilalftana. 
The conception of mithyi in this sense involves self-contradic¬ 
tion. SadatadinJa\/ana is that which it neither sat nor asat 
nor tadasat. To apply this term to anything is impossible. A 
thing either is or ts not. If it is, then it is sat. If it is not, 
then it it asat. Nothing is tat and asat simultaneously. And 
there is nothing that is neither tat nor asat. Following the 
Jaina thought we cannot hold that the some thing is sat, asat and 
so on. In order to be described in many ways mentioned by 
lainism the thing must first be sJt. If it is given as sat, then it can 
be described as asat and so on, from several points of view. If it 
is not given as sat, then there is nothing to be viewed from 
different standpoints. So a thing must be sat before it is judged. 
After it is known as sat it may be viewed as asat and so on from 
other points of view. But it docs not cease to be tat when it is so 
viewed. If it ceases to be tat, then it cannot be viewed at all. 
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So from whatever standpoint it is judged the tat Aspect of it 
persists. Hence the sat aspect of a thine is unconditioned. 

Further the real and the relative are the different expressions 
of the same truth. Each is implied in the other. Each must be 
conceived consistently with the other. But Advaita and the 
Jaina hold that the real and the relative are inconsistent with 
each other and as a result Advaita dismisses the relative and 
the I tuna the real. These positions axe not supported by experi¬ 
ence. According to experience the real is relative and the relative 
is real. Of the two things, knowledge and its object, each is 
relative and each is real and the relation between the two also 
is real. 


Knowledge it the Property of a Knower' 

Knowledge is not substantive. It is attributive. It is a 
property of an entity. This entity is what is presented as * 1 *. 
So knowledge is a property of 'I'. This is proved by the 
experience ‘I know this or that thing’. This experience is 
equivalent to *1 have the knowledge of this or that thing'. If 
knowledge were all and there were no *I\ then there would be 
no experience at all. Without knower there is no knowledge. 

If knowledge itself were the knower, then it would not dc 
of an object. The knower is ‘I*. ‘I* is not relative to any 
object. It is independent of objects. In self-consciousness there 
is no idea of any object. But there is ‘I’. In the same way 
during deep steep there is no idea of objects. But * I ’ persists 
then. If ‘I* were not then, then there would be no idea of 
sleep at all. So * I * endures at all times. It is there even though 
the objective world is negated. But the case of knowledge is 
different. Knowledge is relative to object, because without < 3 >jcct 
knowledge is impossible. This means that knowledge is different 
from *1 . 


But 'I* is not without some kind of knowledge. Though 
the objective world is not experienced, for instance in sleep, there 
is the knowledge of ‘I’. "I* is not without the idea of * I". 
This idea is the same as self-comdousncis. At times self-con¬ 


sciousness is in a very clear manner, and at other times it is not 
clear. It is clear when ‘ 1 * is consciously distinguished from 
other objects. For instance we may take the experience 'I 
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know tXii jar’. In this experience 'I' is the knower, 'jar’ is 
the known, and they art distinguished from each other. So the 
consciousness oE 'I is dear, Li the state of sleep,, there is no 
consciousness of ejects, and therefore the consciousness of 'I' is 
suit very dear. But the fact that there if the consciousness of ‘p 
is revealed as the basis of the Inter memory ot recognition of the 
identity of the arif. For instance aEter &e sleep is ova there 
is the memory ' E had a good sleep 1 or reeogiutiao 1 1 am the 
same that slept’. Ef during steep there is oq consciousness of 
' I then there would be"no possibility of the later cnonory or 
reeogatLtiqn. So T’ is not w-thc-ut consciousness- Fts essence is 
consciousness-. Consciousness is oiiianya. ' P is dt 

Buddhism accepts, in plate of T, four ifrrihu—TijiUni 
■\7itritf! i ijfra.i’n knowledge), SmajuH (rat'jJjvmEjpir^ii knowledge), 
Sdrfctijnr (impression) and Vfdana (feeling of pain), Ttus pod- 
thm does not ej(plain the experience oE persona] identity. This 
experience cannot lx explained unless we consider that ' I' js 
a unitary substance. The so-caJled s&pndhat are only its pro- 
perries. Buddhism considers the thought of the unity of 'I 3 
to be an iLltiiion. It has no right to do it If it has admitted 
anywhere a unitary substanee and the correct thought of it, 
then it could easily make uk of it in rhe present connection- 
Acconding to its theory of knowledge the present illusion is 
made impossible. An illusion presupposes die right know¬ 
ledge of the thing known Ln illusion. Without this knowledge 
there is no illusion at all. One can (sever think of the thing 
(har is experienced no time, in any sense of the term, experi¬ 
ence. Even, in wild imagination we connect only those things 
which we have actually experienced. We may take for Licsionce 
the imagination of a centaur. A centaur is supposed m have a 
human head on a hone's trunk. This is a case oE imagination 
and it resembles illusion, because Its object is not given. 
It is pcsjlhlt I localise: a right experience of real things forms its 
basis. The person who imagines a centaur his previously 
experienced a real trunk of a horse's body, a seal head of 
man, and the unity of a head and a trunk. In die present ease 
he makes use of these three elements, and by connecting them 
mentally imagines a centaur, So the unity of a human head 
and the trunk of a horse's body is possible because the [tersoo 
bai already experienced the unity of a head and a trunk, 
So also iu the present cate, if Buddhism had accepted n unitary 
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substance as real, then the four tifandhas would have been 
mistaken foe a unitary soul called * 1 ’. Substance is not a real 
entity in Buddhism. So there should be no thought of substance 
or *1’ according to it. But even the Buddhistic thinkers experi¬ 
ence ‘I’ as well as any other thinkers do. They somehow take 
interest in NairiUmya-Vida fthe theory that denies atman as a 
unitary substance) and consider any thine that seems to oppose 
their view to be imaginary (tribalpa). They cannot justify tneir 
position. So the only implication of experience is that *1' is a 
substance and the so-called t^andhas are its properties. 

The NySya-Vaiicyikn thinkers hold that knowledge is not on 
essential property of * I'. They consider knowledge to appear in 
'I* owing to the relation of 'I' to the manat and the body. If 
their position is correct, then *1* cannot be cit, and it must be 
the same as inert things. Next we have to solve the same diffi¬ 
culty which we have with reference to the position of enrvaka 
If ail that is is only inert, then there can never be the appearance 
of knowledge. So if there is to be knowledge then 'I must be 
cit. Otherwise there can be no knowledge at all. Knowledge is 
a fact. So ‘ I' is cit. 

The Sankhya, Yoga, and Mimaima thinkers differ on account 
of the same difficulty from the Nyiya-Vaifcfika thinkers. They 
all hold that the source of knowledge is the entity which is of 
the character of caitanya, and they call this entity atman. There 
is a point of difference between the Sankhya and Yoga on the 
one nand and the MimSmsa on the other. The former hold 
that atman is cit and the latter that it has the power of cit (jiiSna 
The position of the former is not consistent with the 
nature of knowledge. We have already seen how knowledge 
is relative to object. But they hold that atman as cit or caitanya 
is objectless. Similarly the position of the latter is not consistent 
with the self-evident character of cit. If the power of cit is 
self-evident, then it is not different from cit. In this connection 
we have to make a difference between the two MimSmsi thinkers, 
PrabhUkara and KumSrila. PrabhSkara holds that knowledge 
is self-evident and Kumarila that it is only inferred as the source 
of ‘knownness*, a property which an object acquires when it is 
known. Against tne former we may note that atman which 
is not self-evident cannot have the property that is self-evident. 
And against the latter we may note tnat if knowledge is not 
self-evident then it cannot be known. (We have noticed in our 

9 
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*tudy of Advaita that to explain the consciousness of one piece 
of knowledge from another lead* to the process of infinite regress.) 
So we may conclude that atman or ‘I* is of the nature of 
taiuuiya and it it telf-evident. ... 

In Advnita it is said, •’■ 1 " is not in deep, and it « produced 
bv a\nana at waking. The ground of '* 1 " is tit. Cit is know¬ 
ledge. So it is not the property of '‘I".’ In examining this 
view wc may fiftf note that ‘ I' endures even in sleep and there¬ 
fore it is not a product. If it were a product then there would 
be no idea of personal identity. Advaita holds that the source 
of this identity is the ever ready identity of tit. If it is so, then 
all things of the world must be felt to be identical by the same 
knower, because the ground of all is the same cit. Further 
to say that *1’ has in it both cit and ajnana is not sound. If 
it is a product of apiatM, then it is never possible for it to have 
knowledge. And to say that tit is an accompaniment of ajXana 
denies the very nature of tit. Cit is knowledge. It is opposed 
to ajtiina or non-knowledge. If it »is with the latter, then it 
h not opposed to e/nann and therefore it ceases to be knowledge. 

So wc may conclude that * 1 ’ is tit and knowledge b its 
property. So far the truth that T is cit is mainly based on the 
fact that knowledge is its property. This position requires 
further elucidation. If knowledge is the essence of 1 1 , then 
it must be enduring even as " I' is. If it is not enduring, then it 
becomes only an accidental property of T\ There are various 
kinds of knowledge—self-consciousness, the knowledge produced 
by the sense organs and so on. Of them self-consciousness ex¬ 
plains how ‘I* is tit; and we have noted how it is as enduring as 
* 1 ’ is. We mav now study the other instances of knowledge 
with a view to find out which knowledge is enduring and which 
is not- 

Difftrent Typct' of Kttotvltdge 

Knowledge happens to an individual knower under different 
states. The states in the normal life are three. They arc 
waking, dreaming and sleeping. In the waking state the indi¬ 
vidual has different types ot knowledge. He has the knowledge 
produced by the five external sensory organs. This knowledge 
has always the form, 'This is so and so', ‘This is called so 

1 NS., 136-83. 
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and so’, or ‘This is the same that was before’. In the latter 
two cases the sense organ presents the object in its relation to 
something that goes beyond what is given. In the knowledge, 
‘This is called so and so' the object is presented in its relation 
to its name. And in the knowledge, 1 This is the same that 
was before', the object is presented as identical with itself at a 
past time. In producing these pieces of knowledge, the bare sense 
organ is not enough. In order to produce them, the sense organ 
requires the help of the impression of the name in one case 
and that of the identity of the past object in the other. Memory 
is another kind of knowledge that happens in the waking state. 
Memory is the knowledge tnat is made possible by impressions. 
It is not produced by the external sense organs ( indriyas ). As 
a piece of knowledge that is produced it requires an instrument 
that would cause it with the help of impressions. Since this 
instrument is not one of the five external sense organs it must 
be inside die body. It may be called tnanas. It is an indriya. 
Some Advaita thinkers do not hold that it is an indriya, because 
they fear that if it is an indnya, then it cannot be the abode of 
vriti knowledge. Their position is not souud. They follow the 
Nyoya-Vaifcfika thinkers and hold that an indriya is necessarily 
infinitesimal in size and therefore it is not the abode of know¬ 
ledge. Both arc wrong, Manas is an indriya, because it produces 
knowledge, ix. memory. The external indriyas are so named 
because they produce knowledge. So anything that is an instru¬ 
mental cause of knowledge is an indriya. There is no reason 
why man as should be exempted from this rule. Manat may 
be an abode of knowledge, and yet be an indriya. We need not 
define an indriya in terms of infinitesimal sixe. 

'I* cannot be the abode of knowledge that is produced, 
because it is of the essence of knowledge. Knowledge being its 
essence needs to be as enduring as ‘I’ is. So to attribute the 
knowledge that is produced to ‘I' takes away its essential nature 
from it. The position of Nyaya-Vaisesika that 'I* is the abode 
of all knowledge suffers from this difficulty. So the abode of pro¬ 
duced knowledge must be different from ‘ 1 and it must be inside 
the body. There is economy of thought in considering manas 
itself to be the abode of knowledge that is produced. Being 
the abode of knowledge it is also that of impressions. To say 
that it is the abode of produced knowledge is to hold that it 
itself assumes the form of that knowledge. In this very fact 
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h is implied (hat iL is not at IE it were ^ ^ il w ^ d 
iwrt lie tL abode of produced knowledge. Further the face tfiat 
knowledge is produced repeals the character of that knowledge. 
Thii knowledge cannot be mtmya, because it is not enduring. 
It a * form of nrflass- Iji this sense it u called vjw&na. 
Siriee it is a crate of maam it is inert {^ ■ JlLi con ™? ct . l 5 ?|1 
we may refer lo the thinker* of Buddhism, 
flnd AflHMSirSd systems. % do DOT bcli^C HI knowledge Bi 
forming the essence of the self. When they «JL knowledge cor- 
ropwiJs la vrttiiRpntt* We have seen how this- kjwwlodge ■* 
ittSt From'ibis point of view eJI these thinkers mernbln 
materialist* {iaTvvbafy 

lit the dream state the external sense organs do not Ioummi. 
Then there is the function of r»anm with its Impressions. 
The knowledge that Is prod treed then as- nt* memory. It it 
were memory, then it follows that in dream there n only know¬ 
ledge and a* object- This position obliterates the acunl tm- 
tinedna between waking and dreaming- It a dream s* n-admng 
but memory, then at is the same as the waking state at chat 
time when mere is memory. Further m hole, that there is only 
memory in the dream state defies rhe individuality of dream 
experience. Dreaming has a unique feature. It is quire different 
from waking (hough it resembles Et. In -dream there is the ex¬ 
perience af actual objects. So far as (he actuality of the objects 
is conecrard there is no difference between the objects of dream¬ 
ing and chore of waking. In dreaming the knnwer hhiM 
otijrecs as ha does in the waking state- When (here is waking ho 
realism ihe distinction between the dream objects and the object* 
of the waling state. The objects of dreaming are real so Ear ns 
ike dream goes- They are different from the objects of waking:. 
So we must not judge ihem from the standpoint of waking. The 
dosun experience grasps its object as it is, just as the experience 
of waking grasps in object. Both (he types of knowledge are 
equally true- So bath objects arc equally real. The objects of 
dreaming do not belong to the external world. They ate as 
internal u their knowledge is. So their material cause must be 
snmeiiiing internal. In dreaming there are three (kings to func¬ 
tion, They are the self, maser, ana the impressions of provings 
experience. Of these three, the self is not rhe materia] eaure of 
anything, and it does nnt cause the objecs, hiaAtu may bo the 
cause. But it can only cause the objects through the mapceissons 
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that are in it. This is proved by the fact that a dreamer doer 
not experience anything new that he has not experienced pre¬ 
viously in some manner or other. So the dream objects axe 
produced by impressions; and they arc perceived through the 
agency of matuu. 

In the state of sleep even manat does not function. The self 
| is then left to itself. The self is at. It is self-conscious in all 

states. So there is self-consciousness even in sleep. Likewise 
there is the feeling of happiness occasioned by sleep. If there 
were no feeling ot happiness in sleep, then nobody would go to 
sleep. Further there is also the consciousness of duration in sleep. 

1 This is the experience of all. This fact also is implied in the later 

memory that happens to the individual when there is waking. 
Every man who has a good sleep remembers after sleep that he 
slept happily for a length of time. We have seen how there is 4 1 ' 
in sleep. "Inis means that during sleep there is self-consciousness. 
The experience of pleasure in sleep points to the ananda aspect of 
the self. The Nyaya-Vaifesikas say that the feeling of pleasure in 
; deep is only that of the absence of misery and not of positive 

pleasure. Yhey are not correct. If what we call pleasure is the 
same as the absence of misery, then the form ot the memory 
after sleep ought to be 4 1 had no misery 4 . We have also to 
note that the feeling of the absence of misery is an inevitable 
; consequence of the feeling of pleasure. But the reverse is not 

true. A piece of stone for instance has no misery and has no 
pleasure. So the memory of pleasure unconditionally points to 

( actual pleasure in sleep. Obviously there is no pleasure derived 
from the experience of external things then. Further the feeling 
of pleasure is an aspect of self-consciousness. So it follows that 
the pleasure is an aspect of the self. So the self presented as 
T is In sleep, it knows itsdf, and it experiences its own 
pleasure. It is taeadartartda. [Thus the tacadanonda character 
of Brahman in Advaita is relegated to the world of the selves 
also in this system. Each self is a brahman. ^This is also die 
teaching of tnc Sruti, 'Brahmani pvatsartrepi ’. (AU jitmt are 
f brahmans).] > 

There is also the consciousness of time during sleep. Each 
sleeper knows how long he slept. This would be impossible if 
there were no knowledge of duration in sleep. Time is external 
to the self. To hold that there is the knowledge of the external 
does not in any way deny the character of sleep. It is supposed 
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I*. the thinkers, the Nyiya-Vaisefikas, the MTitiartiiokas, and 
Advnitiju that to hast knowledge of exccfiuiL entities is Id hov* 
misery. They art nut comet, Knowledge as rueh a iwt the 
cause uE misery. it h the knowledge of Inconvenience that 
tallies misery. " The NySya-Vaifesikas define pleasure as thac 
which is ieJt to be convenient- They ace correct But it is a 
surprise how the same thinker* could say that knowledge as su-ch 
is misery. One of their arguments for Their proposition i* chat 
pleasure ue as a rule preceded or followed by pain. Their argu¬ 
ment is not sound. We have of course experienced pleasure 
and pain as following each others but this may be due to various 
other conditions. There is nothing to tell us that it is the very 
essence of them to fallow each ocher. In fact the understanding or 
their nature reveals a different tryih, Pleasure consists in know¬ 
ing a thing to he convenient, If the same knowledge continues or 
is followed by similar knowledge, Theft there is no reason wfiy 
it should be" regarded as necessarily being followed by pain. 
Further in so far as there is the thought of pleasure, there is 
no thought of misery. So the thought of pleasure is absolute 
in » far as it goes. in sleep there is pleasure because them is 
the thought oE it- So thought as such is nut opposed to plea¬ 
sure. And the idea that The thought of time brings _P&c.ur 
misery is not sound- We haw also in note another point in 
ebb connection. As it will bo noted., the conception oE time is 
the very condition of thought. There is no thought that has ms 
reference to time. Thought is not-oppored to plerturt, So its 
condition, the conception of time, is not opposed to it. 

Sa far we have seen the scope of knowledge with reference 
to the various states of an individual life. Having the whole 
field ef knowledge in mind we may divide it into two classes, 
(t) The knowledge caused by ninna/ with or without the help of 
the external sense organs. (=) The knowledge that belongs to the 
very nature of die self. Corresponding to the Ativaita termin' 
□logy, the former may bo called urtfi-jiflifflo and the latter ivartiM- 
jjSJflti. The former presents the object* of the senses—five 
external senses and manor, Tlie latter presents the self and its 
properties artd certain external object*. The former is generally 
comet thoubk It is OCOokmahy wrong. One generally knows 
□ jJiell as shell- But under special cireniftrouiees, when oti^s 
eye is defective* one may mistake a shell for silver, But. the 
latter is as a rule tcue. Under all cireemiMnca ii grasps its 
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object a 5 it is. Foe instance we may take the knowledge of 
the self as ‘I’. No man at any time has any illusion about the 
‘I-ness’ of * I'. None thinks that one is not one, i.c. ‘ I So 
knowledge of T grasps *1* as it is. When once we have found 
this type of knowledge to be as a rule true, we may relegate to 
its field all knowledge that is as a rule true in the sense that it 
grasps its object ns « is. In this connection wc may mention 
die knowledge of pleasure, pain, fear, knowledge, and so on, 
which are the properties of manat. These things arc not grasped 
when they are not* there. No one thinks that one is hanpy 
when one is not so. Similarly one does not think that one has 
the knowledge of an external object when one docs not really 
have it. So the knowledge of the entities that are mentioned 
is as a rule correct. On the basis of its invariable truth wc 
may conclude that its origin is the same as that which is the 
origin of self-consciousness. If the origin of this knowledge 
is diat of the knowledge only of the external objects, then the 
thorough going distinction between the knowledge of the external 
objects and that of the self and so on would be meaningless. The 
same consideration shows how the Nyaya-Vailesikas are wrong 
in viewing the self as revealed by the perception of manat. 
In ileep there is no fwmv, but the self is revealed- 

The fundamental character of the distinction between the 
two types of knowledge points to the fact that they are caused by 
the operation of different instruments. We have seen how the 
instrument of one type of knowledge consists in the six sense 
organs—five external and manat. The source of the other type 
of knowledge is different. The fart that it is the source of 
self-consciousness gives a clue to its nature. The instrument of 
self-consciousness must be an aspect of the self itself. It cannot 
be any thing else. To imply tnis idea it is called This 

term literally means witness. It is witness because it witnesses 
all that happens to the self. 

So far wc know that there are two types or knowledge, 
(i) The knowledge that it produced by the external senses and 
manat, (a) The knowledge that is produced by tS{ti. We ob¬ 
serve the function of talfti in the whole of individual experience 
consisting of waking, dreaming and dreamless sleep. In the 
waking state the individual has the experience of particular 
objects. With regard to every experience we can observe the work 
of the two types of the organs. We may take for instance the 
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knowledge T know this- jar'- We au j analyse it into it* consti- 
Lutnu. In ii Tt-prrjejiLS the idea or the self; 'know" the Edca 
uf knowledge, and bring * verb in the present tense it stands for 
time; and ‘this 1 presents the jar as a particular, and in doing so 
it refers to the spatial and temporal points, which it occupies, as 
midi as to its distirvetfon tom the rest of the world. Of these 
idea? the idea of the particular jar ufone is caused by the external 
sense organ and jne/raj, TTve other ideas are not caused by them. 
This mav he illustrated by taking the case of the idea of the self. 
It is evident that an external sense organ dors not comprehend 
ihc self- also is impotent to comprehend it. The know¬ 

ledge of the self comes pracr to that of mitiPf- This it illustrated 
bv the experience, 1 My maw ’. If manai were to apprehend the 
self, then this experience would be impossible- From this it tol- 
[itjws that the irk* is evident to itself- As apprehending itself it is 
called ja^rh The same is the ease with reference tc the idea of 
knowledge. This idea is not caused by the external sense orgxjnt. 
Nor is it the work of rraerrar. This may be explainer) bv taking 
for instance the knowledge cf a memory. Memory may k right 
or wrong. So it k the week of ffl.3ir.ajr But the knowledge 
of memory is, as a rule, light, Set i( is ihe work of Jci^sL The 
knowledge produced by tMri as apprehending even knowledge 
must he lelFeonscious. To hold that it is apprehended by 
another piece of knowledge is never to arrive at knowledge, 
tince every piece of knowledge is to be apprehended by rmotho- 
piece of knowledge. Similar is the consideration with regard 
to the idea of lime and space. This idea is correct even though 
the object in question is not real. Therefore it is produced by 
tfjyj, We have to now a point with reference to the idea of 
thedistlnelion of the ohjeer from the rest of the world- Though 
the distinction is given along with the object given, it has a 
reference to the rest of the world. The sense organ Eb sn 
contact ualv with ihe particular object. Tt has nothing to do 
with the test of the world- But unless there is the Edea of ihe 
rest of the world the distinction of ihe object from it cannot 
be apprehended. But along with the object its distinction If 
given. This means that ihe idea of die rest *f the world also 
ts given. It is obvious that it is mused neither by nn external 
sense organ nor by miitAi. Therefore it is caused by xShfL Jt 
occurs cedy in a general manner so as to help the idea of 
dislinciioci. This u why it is nor rery explicit. Thus the 
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knowledge, * I know thb jar' it caused by the combined activity 
of both ta{ti and the other sente organs. Similar is the consi¬ 
deration with regard to all knowledge that generally occurs to 
a knower in the waking state. 

It may be noted that the tame is the nature of the knowledge 
in the dream state of a knower. For instance the know¬ 
ledge, *1 know this to be to and so* may be taken. In dream 
the external sente organs do not function. Manas and talyi 
function. The knowledge of the self and that of knowledge 
are caused by takji- The knowledge of the particular object* is 
cautcd by manat. The general idea of the other things from 
which the particular objects arc different is also caused by 
With reference to time and space a distinction is to be noted. In 
dream there is a reference to time at day or night; and to tpace 
as an extension. These ideas are caused by manat, because they 
are only the aspects of things. But the ideas of time and space 
on whose basis the thought of day, night or extention appears 
arc of course caused by tafai. 

It is easy to understand the function of tSJhi during deep 
sleep. SaJ^ti is an aspect of the telf. It is therefore always 
active. It i* never at rest. It it there so far as the knower 
is there. In the state of sleep even the manat of the knower 
is at rest. He has then only the knowledge cauted by tS^si. 
So the function of taiyi is a matter of direct observation during 
sleep. This is the experience of all. When it is said that there 
is no knowledge during sleep what is meant is that there is 
no knowledge of the external objects as caused by manat with 
or without the help of the external sense organs. Without 
realising this fact some thinkers hold wrongly that sleep is char¬ 
acterised by the complete absence of knowledge. The fact that 
there it knowledge cauted by sa^n in sleep may be evidenced 
by taking for instance the memory, ‘So long I slept quite 
happily’ into consideration. This memory happens to the knower 
soon after sleep is over. Memory is impossible without the 
corresponding previous experience. In the present case the 
experience which forms the basis of memory must happen 
during sleep itself. In this * memory ‘ so long indicates 
time, T indicates self, ‘slept’ indicates both time and sleep, 
and ’quite happily’ stands for happiness. Unless there are the 
ideas of these things in sleep itself the memory would be impos¬ 
sible. These ideas in sleep must be caused by takjt, because 
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there is then nothing else to cause thorn. To deny the function of 
safyi dunng sEeep is to deny the possibility of the Inter memory. 
So the state of sleep 1$ nor blank. Like the other two states it is 
a state of experience. Their difference is only this. While sn 
the other state* fph.fi funetians along with the other sense organs, 
during sleep it functions alone- 

So far it is determined that there are two types nf knowledge, 
(i) The knowledge chai it produced by menus with nr without 
ihc cooperation of the external sense org^nr. And (a) the 
knowledge that is produced by Of them the former is 

true or false according tn circumstancci and the iaucr is, as a 
ruk, tret- In b«h eases true knowledge presents the object 
as iE is. The nature of false knowledge wili he considered 
liter- So the possibility of knowledge is a tese of the reality 
of the object. 

The Object of Kntripledge if Nmxunly Real 

Knowledge apprehends its oWntt as J is\ An object 'is' 
Lf it exists nt a particular paint of time *nd space. The know¬ 
ledge oi a jar may be taken for instance. The bare jar devoid 
of its spatial and" temporal references k never apprehended by 
’ knowledge. The jar is apprehemfej os 'is 1 and in wing done so 
it is presented at existing at a partiujl-ir time and space. At times 
the absence of a thing may l>e apprehended by knowledge, as 
'There is nut a Jar’ and even then it u apprehended with it* 
spatial and temporal relntioria. In the sense ih-at *n objeet 
apprehended by knowledge exists at a point of time and space 
the object must be rejpuled as real. So the object of k now’edje is 
necessarily real. 

The Definition of The Rep ! 1 

An object of knowledge is considered to be real because it is 
apprelbraded ai existing at a point of time aiid space, hollowing 
the spirit of this roi:siilcraLiun a real thing may be defined as 
that which exists at a particular point of time and space. Tbi* 
definition of the real u fundamental in the sense tbs? to define 
the rial by its ocher characters' presupposes that it exists at a 
paint of lime and space- Without admitting its exislcne* at a 
point of time and space no other consideration can be had 
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with reference to the real thing. Following Buddhism it is possible 
to define a real thing as that which produces some other thing. 
But unless it is held that the ihinjj exists it is impossible to 
hold that it produces some other thine. So the existence of a 
thing at a point of time and space characterises the reality of 
the thing, and on the basis of its existence any other definition 
of its reality may be formulated. 

To define the reality of a thing by its existence in time and 
space does not mean tnat it must, in order to be real, exist at 
all times and space. It is real if it exists at a point of time 
and space. A real thing may be eternal or non-eternal. In 
either case it is equally real, for in either case it exists at a 
point of time and space. In other words a real thing whether 
it is eternal or non-eternal is not that which docs not exist in 
time and space. That which does not exist in time and space 
is unreal ( asas ). A hare-horn does not exist in time and space. 
It is unreal. Its absence is real. So we may conclude that what 
is presented by knowledge is real. It may be noted that by 
knowledge in this connection is meant right knowledge (pramS). 
The nature of wrong knowledge will be considered later on. 

The Significance of Knowledge-ob'ject-relation as Real 

In Advaita it is said that the relation between knowledge 
and its object is mithya, anirvacaniya or Sdhyisi\a. It is 
wrong. Knowledge is not without object and object is real- 
This suggests that the relation between knowledge and object 
is also real. To know an object is the very essence of know¬ 
ledge. Likewise to be known by knowledge is the very essence 
of object. This means that there is a natural relation between 
the two. Without this relation they would be impossible. We 
can give any name to this relation. We may with convenience 
call it knowledge-object-relation. The essential point we have 
to note in this connection is that this relation is as much real 
as knowledge and object. On the basis of the supposition 
that the relation between knowledge and its object is impossible 
it is held by the VijfUna-vada that knowledge alone is real while 
the object is not. It is wrong. Without object knowledge 
cannot be given as being relative to object- If there is no object 
at all, then there Is no reason why there is the thought of an 
object. A single piece of knowledge is different from the other 
pieces of the same because it is of a particular object which is 
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different from the other objects. If there art no objects at ;,ll. then 
tbt distinction between knowledge and knowledge canrun he had, 
[( there 21 clothing- objective, Oven it Si o« possible even to be 
conscious of knowledge. To be conscious of knowledge if to 
Juve the knowledge of knowledge. This rneuis that knowledge is 
taken to be dbjectwo it Etui in jo far as the owncmusuets is made 
passible. To regard anything a* ofajeeiiYe is ijnprasible unless 
ihere it aErecdv a well defined conception of object. So without 
object knowledge ia not; and the V juinjtrYidj contradicts itself. 

The foregoing considerations show that: at is the very nature 
Cif knowledge to present a real o^ect without any condition. 
This face Tends trt to the conception that knowledge is 
intrinsically trite. 

The TVjkTjS of Knowledge r'r No! Coitdiiiontd 1 

Knowledge i? Intrinsically true. Its Irulh is not conditioned 
to anvthirig external to it. If its t/uth were so conditioned;, 
tHen tine very face of knowledge would base Iwi impossible. 
We have noted that the very function of knowledge is to present 
that which is real- This means that it has an iistnnsie eapaeity 
m do so. This capacity is no other than what 5 j called truth. 
We can no tongcr persiat in denying the intrinsic truth or 
knowledge^ because in the very act of denial we are presuming 
that the krtowkdgc of she denial at least is itue by iiidf. To 
accept or reject this presumption is equally perilous to the denial., 

Tjie Meaning of the httrirtiie Truth of Knowledge 

If knowledge by nature presents thu wbieh ii real, then it 
inevitably follows that it presents its object as it is. From this 

E ouit of view it may be called yathanho. For instance the 
nowledge, 'This is a jar h may be taken. The jar is in a parti¬ 
cular point of lime and space and it ha the p roper w, ' jaroess". 
It is so apprehended by knowledge and die knowledge is conse¬ 
quently railed yoihariha* It is this knowledge that is taken to 
be true. 

Under Special Conditio me Knowledge Iveomei Untrue 
{AyAthirtha) 

Under normal conditions knowledge is as % rule true. Out 
under abnormal conditions it h rmt true. Having true know- 
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ledge in view we have so far concluded that knowledge is rela¬ 
tive to its object, that the object of knowledge is real and that 
the relation between knowledge and its object is also real. From 
all this it follows that knowledge appears only when the condi¬ 
tions both of itself and of the object are all right. The 
conditions of knowledge are the sense organs and so on; and the 
conditions of object are those that make the object correctly 
apprehended. In order to produce correct knowledge the sense 
organs and so on must be defectless, and in order to be correctly 
apprehended by knowledge the object must be in a position 
which enables the correct apprehension of it. If there is any 
defect in the sense organ, then the organ cannot produce correct 
knowledge. The colour blind eye cannot produce the correct 
knowledge of colour. If the object is too distant to come into pro¬ 
per contact with the respective sense organ, then it cannot be 
apprehended correctly. Defects in the sense organs and the in¬ 
convenient situation of the objects render the conditions of 
knowledge abnormal. Under these conditions the knowledge 
that is produced becomes incorrect. 

From these considerations it follows that the proper condi¬ 
tions of knowledge naturally give rise to correct knowledge and 
if the conditions arc affected by any defect, then they give rise 
to incorrect knowledge. Just as there is no knowledge which 
is devoid of both truth and untruth there is no condition of 
knowledge which is devoid of both merit and defect. The 
conditions of knowledge in the normal sense arc defectless. 

So far it has been explained how knowledge in order to be 
true docs not require anything more than the natural cause of 
knowledge. For this reason the production of the truth of 
knowledge is called seatah. Under a particular circumstance 
knowledge may be untrue. The untruth of knowledge is caused 
by some condition such as the defect of a xnx organ and so on. 
This condition is external to the'natural cause of knowledge. 
A senx organ is by nature sound and a defect in it is external 
to it. For this reason the production of the untruth of know¬ 
ledge is called pantah. 

The consideration of the production of true or untrue know¬ 
ledge leads us to the question of the apprehension of know¬ 
ledge os true or untrue. 
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The Apprehension of the Truth of Knowledge 

|l ii jJ ready determined how the truth of knowledge docs 
not originate from anything other than the entities that tut 
respoiusble for the rise of knowledge, From this it (qlhwt 
that naturally the truth a: knowledge is evidenced by knowledge 
itself and it doe* not require to be proved bv anything external. 
We have observed two typer of koDwledge—the knowledge 
that Is produced by the sense organs including ntntxtt and the 
knowledge produced by tSfoi, And we hive already noted how 
the former type of knowledge is apprehended by the lauer end 
how the fatter is self-Ju rninotu. The bet that the truth of 
knowledge it evcdeiwed by knowledge itself needs to 1« under¬ 
stood in different senses with reference to there two typos of 
knowledge. The V nowledge produced by mmei with or without 
the help of the external sense organs is apprehended by tikji. 
Sr^rd don not apprehend the me knowledge- Along with 
knowledge it also apprehends its truth. So when ewer it appro- 
heods knowledge jt apprehends it as true. The knowledge 
produced by mr^si is self-luminou* and so also iu truth. So m 
the light of these ctmsideritiuns it >s easy to see hew the truth 
of knowledge does not require to be determined. $□ to talk of 
the deterfniit.iti&n of the truth of knowledge is not: consistent 
with the nature of knowledge. 

In formulating this conclusion one point is to Its made clear. 
The truth of knowledge does not require to be determined under 
normal circumstance*. Under these eircu instances we do not 
doubt the truth of knowledge when the knowledge happen* to¬ 
ns. Immediately after the appearance of knowledge we have 
the activities chat naturally follow the fact of knowledge. On 
meeting our friends we greet diem. Immediately qb meeting 
our elder* we show them res poet. On these occasion* we do 
not sic leisurely deliberating over the truth of gur perception 
und to regulate our course of action in accordance with our 
decision, The activities 1 without.doubt ’ that follow ibe occurr¬ 
ence of knowledge clearly indicate the self-evident eba/aoer of 
knowledge with Its truth. 

The Nyaya-Vjilciikas hold that the truth of knowledge is 
determined by means of the consistency of die knowledge in 
question with the other intellectual activities and by means of 
the suceessfulness of the nctivitie* ihm follow the knowledge- 
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They are wrong. If consistency or successfulness is to determine 
the truth of knowledge, then what is it that determines the truth 
of the thought of consistency or successfulncss? To accept some 
other consistency or success fulness as determining its truth never 
solves the problem, since the thought of the new consistency or 
successfulness needs to be determined. To hold that this thought 
is itself given as true invalidates the position that the truth of 
knowledge is determined by consistency or successfulness. This 
implies that the truth of knowledge is self-evident. 

The fact that s2l(tl apprehends knowledge with its truth it 
only a general rule. It has some exceptions. Under particuUt 
circumstances the truth of knowledge may be doubted. In this 
case s2J(/l apprehends only the knowledge but not its truth. 
The truth of this knowledge needs to be determined by means 
of external agencies such as consistency and successfulness. In 
the conscious presence of these agencies ta^si apprehends the 
truth of the knowledge. 

Under peculiar circumstances the knowledge in question 
may indecisively be determined as true. But this determination is 
not the work of rSfci. To hold that it is the work of sakj* is 
nos consistent with the nature of sSiyi whose work is always 
correct. So the indecisive determination is the work of manat. 
In this case of knowledge sakji comprehends only the knowledge 
and owing to the circumstances is indifferent towards its truth. 
For the same reason there is the indecisive determination of truth 
by manat. That the determination is indecisive is brought to light 
when the truth of knowledge is doubted on the basts of other 
considerations. This circumstance may be illustrated by means 
of the following example. Suppose a person is told that there 
is water at a spot near by. Then he doubts if the information i» 
correct. Next he observes the effects of the presence of water 
such as cool air. He concludes that there is water. It may 
be supposed that he next somehow doubts the validity of his 
conclusion. He proposes to examine the thing. He goes to the 
spot where water was supposed to be. He perceives water. 
He drinks it. He gets satisfaction. Satisfaction is an aspect 
of happiness. It is enjoyed by ti)yi. This enjoyment consists 
in ta\si't knowing the satisfaction. Since this knowledge is 
produced by ta\ti there can be no doubt about its truth. From 
the truth of this knowledge it inevitably follows that the know¬ 
ledge of water is true and therefore that the water is real. 
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When. c.iLor the truth i/i knowledge is determined bv tphjji, 
aErerwards there tin he no doubt regarding the truth or any uf 
that experiences, The knowledge of ware* p?odueed by infer- 
ente was ftrrt determined to E* valid and subsequently its 
validity was doubted. Thu means that the validity of know- 
ledge was then determined by Thus Enwn the beginning 

Lra time j j.vj'r hes apprehended the unreliable determinations 
of maiw. Therefore under particular cheu nuisance* safe! does 
nnt suddenly apprehend ihe truth of the knowledge produced by 
tBsr7ju h unless it is belpod by the enteniil means socb a consist¬ 
ency. In any ease we have to note that the truth of knowledge is 
always apprehended finally by ra^ri. That the truth of knowledge 
is apprehended by must fee understood consistency wim 
these ideas- Simply because consistenty and surrey fulness help 
the apptehenaLon of the truth of certain instances of knowledge 
one must not suppose that the apprehension of truth itself 
is conditioned by them. Consistency and success fulness remove 
the obstructions that stand in- the way of ri^nV apprehending the 
truth. Eu in all eases troth is apprehended by ia£rr, For this 
reason she apprehension oE -the truth of knowledge is called ivattth. 
No doubt the untruth of knowledge also is finally apprehended 
by ja^r?, but die fa?! that Ln apprehending u;itruth itfJJrl neces¬ 
sarily tequ ires the help of the amenee of coherence and sa o ti 
must ms: he forgotten. So ssfyYt apprehension, of untruth is 
conditioned by the absence- of rdmetuc and to on. For this 
reason the apoeehensLon of untruth is called pnwtxh. 

3r. closing inis Kmic a point may be noted. En Advaiu It is 
is id that the truth of a certain piece of knowledge may h* deter¬ 
mined at the present time, but there is no guarantee that the 
knowledge will not be sublated at a future time, This kind of 
argument involves silf-s-eeiiradicLion, because the argument must 
be Eased upon the determination that nt least the thought of the 
doubt is true, ff every thing is doubted, then diets is no reason 
why the fact of doubt itself h not doubted. IE It is doubted, 
then there is no argument, because the doubt is illeghimace- 

S*> for w; have seen that knowledge is fuL-urn! ly trice and 
it Is normally given as true. By true knowledge we meant that 
which presents the dbject as it Is. This explains that know¬ 
ledge is she only key to the world of objrecu. Sb in under' 
standing ihe world of objects we have first t£ note she details 
of true knowledge. The true knowledge Ls called proms,, and 
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to indicate that this knowledge alone is the key to the objective 
world and that the world presented by true knowledge it real, 
the world of objects is called prameya. 

The self-evident character of knowledge and its truth, and 
the reality of its object are better understood by a correct idea 
of wrong knowledge and the nature of its object. 

WRONG KNOWLEDGE ( BHRANTI) 

Wrong knowledge is called bhranti. It is better understood 
by considering how it is contrasted with right knowledge. The 
following is a typical instance of bhranti. There is a shell. A 
person mistakes it for silver. His mistake is embodied in the 
judgment, 'This is silver'. Under normal circumstance he 
ought to have the judgment, ‘This is a shell'. Owing to some 
mistake or other he has the judgment, ‘This is silver" in place 
of ‘This is a shell’. Of these the latter is correct and die former 
wrong. The latter is correct because it presents the object as 
it is. The object that ispresented is a shell, and the knowledge 
presents it as a shell. Tnc former is wrong because it presents 
the object as it is not. The given object is only a shell and it is 
not silver and the knowledge in presenting it* as silver presents 
it (the shell) as it is not. 

The analysis of the two kinds of judgment, right and wrong, 
gives us the notion of truth and error. Truth is the property 
of that knowledge which presents the object as it is. Objects 
of experience arc of two kinds—positive and negative. The 
objects such as a jar arc positive and the absence of these objects 
is negative. That is positive which is apprehended at the very 
first instance of its apprehension as existent. A negative thing 
is apprehended at the very first instance of its apprehension as 
non-existent. Correct knowledge at the first instance, pre¬ 
sents the positive as existent and the negative as non-existent, 
and wrong knowledge, at the first instance, presents the 
positive as non-existent and the negative as existent. The case 
of wrong knowledge may lie illustrated as follows. Taking for 
example the wrong knowledge, ‘This is silver’ what is presented 
here is silver and it is in fact non-existent; but it is presented 
as existent. What is really given is only a shell It is of course 
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tsas.-ue-JTC- but ir- the -protntajdwi °f iUkt it i» implicitly taken 
to hr mBiuHiL sic in dm judgmeni (he non-existent is taken, 
to be exigent md thq existent ii liktti tn he iWHaiitait and 
dtiere/ore [be judgment is wrong. 

One important unpHcajljan of lit:* exp In n nt:un oJ bhrUnti Et 
ill ai bhrati. r i presupposes (he reality of die objective wot5d. For 
if nothW 15 real, then there would be «J OccxsEflet for bhranti 
at all, This means that die doctrines of nfat{hyati, etma^byM 
nncl ii.s.'i an Fiji Aywfr arc ¥roi:j, because (hoy ni.m at nEgatmg 
ihi very presup posh hnn oE bhrfititL The tiuin of this observa¬ 
tion is further stibstiuttHted by the following considerations. 

Wrenig knowlMlge for instance, 'This is silver’ does not 
occur to one who fra? not (be ismsipra of silver- To have (be 
tsvnStSrt of silver is not possible unless (here is previously a right 
experience of silver. Further the wrong knowledge, J Tbis is 
silver-’ does not occur to one who has not perceived some quality 
of the shell that m simslir no the quality of silver. Shining is 
this quality. It is a quality of these things that thine- Bods 
shell and silver have shining. Unless the percipient sees the 
shining of (he shell, his jrawr^rna of silver is not lint!led. 
Further the person who hat not seen the '(his 1 aspect of the 
shell cannot nave the Siuowledpe, 'This is silver’- Further the 
k rrowledgt, ‘This is silver’ presupposes die non-apprehension 
of the shell os shdt though th= shell is *=en a? ' ehii" having the 
quality, shining. The cause of this non-apprehension may 3i* 
sometimes in the percipient himself or sometimes in the object 
itself tn sometimes in with. In die present case the defective eye¬ 
sight oE ifre percipient may be responsible foe the knowledge. If 
hss sight were dtfeedess, (hen he ought to have the knowledge, 

' This is u shell'- Owing to the defect, be apprehend* die 
shell ernly si' this' having shining but not as a shell. On afieounc 
of the nnprchens«an of shining, his of silver is kindled. 

That only the ni»i|In of silver is kindled hut not ihc tofhtjpru 
of some other shining thing is due to his particular aiftitit or 
blrjtoa. With the influence of this mrhf^ara there is finally 
die knowledge ‘This Is diver'. So die presupp 02 .itions of this 
knowledge are the sanu^Sra and, with it, she right experience of 
silver, (he right experience of shining, the right experience-of die 
shell as 'ibis’ and die non-apprehension of die shell as shell. 
Further though, "This u silver' is wrong, it is not objectless. 
As it b eiuied. by die eye, which is in contest with the shell, iu 
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object it the shell itself. The shell is real as a shell; but as it is 
presented by this knowledge i.e. as silver it is unreal. Simi¬ 
lar it the explanation of any other instance of wrong knowledge. 
To imply all that is explained this theory of wrong Knowledge is 
called aihinavanyatha^hyiti. Thu expression means arfyatka- 
kkyau in a novel form. Anyatha\hyat» presents the NySya- 
Vaifesika explanation of wrong knowledge. Two ideas are 
presented in this' explanation. ( 1 ) That which it presented by 
wrong knowledge is not given; and (a) That which is presented 
by wrong knowledge has its existence somewhere else. Accord¬ 
ing to aohiiMvinvathi^hviti, the second idea, that which is pre¬ 
sented by wrong knowledge has its existence elsewhere, is rejected 
on the ground that it is irrelevant to the fact of wrong know¬ 
ledge and the first idea, that what is presented by wrong 
knowledge is not given, is retained. 

If the significance of this position is rightly understood, it is 
easy to see now the recognition of this position is fundamental 
to any other explanation of wrong knowledge. With a view to 
illustrate this point, the several explanations of wrong knowledge 
presented so far by the previous thinkers may be examined. 

The M3dhyamika starts from the idea that the thing, say 
silver, presented by wrong knowledge does not exist and in the 
interest of Sunyamda concludes from this that all that is pre¬ 
sented by wrong knowledge including ‘this’ in its relation to 
space and time is unreal. For this reason he calls wrong know¬ 
ledge 4uat\hy&ti. His idea is that if some one of the things that 
are presented by wrong knowledge if unreal, then all that is pre¬ 
sented is unreal. The previous analysis of the presuppositions 
of wrong knowledge clearly shows now this is a wrong idea 
and how wrong knowledge necessarily presupposes the right 
experience of real things. Further even the hudhyamika has 
to admit that what appears in illusion is presenter! as real at 
least in so far as the illusion continues. This is to admit tacitly 
that wrong knowledge presents the non-existent as existent ana 
the existent as nori-existent. 

The Vijnanavadin holds that what we see in illusion is only 
the idea o i silver and this idea for the time being appears to be 
an outside entity and to imply (his position nc calls wrong 
knowledge atma\hv2ti. This is to admit that which is unreal 
is presented as real in illusion, for idea as an outside entity is. 
unreal and it is given in illusion as real. 
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The petition of the Nvija-VaifqiJtis is ai folloirti H The 
unreal cannot be seen, to the tiling that Lj proamd in illusion 
i$ not dure j l_ This means Art At thing primed it ml- Hot 
the iking presented, A lvcf h is not m die plac* turned by 

the shell- This means that it must he elsewhere, say, ta the 
silver shop.' With refer*™* to this explanation 4ba, it may Lit 
seen that the silver as presented. at the pla« of lh= ™IL is 
unreal, and it is presented aa teal by the wrong k novY-eogc. 

Pratjhnkara den Lea wrong bowwte and holds HMC **"7 
*ieee of knowledge U faithful to the ehjeet as it it given. Yet 
he |m tu account far the usage (tfjwwA«af) of iLlusaon. "Lite 
following Le his explanation: 'The knowledge ’hat is u 
be wrong really gaosisis of two instances oF knowledge:. _ Taking 
for example 'This is silver’ ii may be seen char ' this H pre¬ 
sented arid L silver' is lenrfmbered, 'This’ is reception Mid 
'diver ' is memory. -So they are di&mt towuuoy or knowledge. 
I3ut gwiiJE to something iMM in th& percipient, thf difference 
between ihena ii not apprehended. On «wum of this onussion, 
there fa the -wrong usage "This is silver'. Against this 
view, it may he noted that ertTT usage, *$ a rule, presupposes 
the cotrespondiiLg Idea- If the idea 35 winisg, then 
usage is wrong and IF it is right, then, usage a right. IE Thu 
is silver 1 is a wrong uttgt, then it oceessarily tallows chat the 
knowledge which causes it h wrong. Unless die two instances 
of knowledge that 'Thb is silver h is said to involve are appre¬ 
hended as Ldrnlirai, therf cannot be ihe usage "This is "liver , 
If so it must be noted that the twp instances *1 knowledge pre un¬ 
real v identical a«d their unreal identity is presented a* teal hy 
’he knowledge that awes the wrong usage ’Thu is silver . 

The poB&m of Adnih is this. The silver thm is meseiued 
hy wrong knowledge is not real, because it 1 * sublsted- It is 
not wrol, because it is known. Therefore it 1 * aimim- 
faijww. Against thfa position it may be noted that the Silver 
that ii mfat&Siimt* is unreal ns normal siJttr; but it U 
pr-esentnS as normal hy the wrong knowledge, 'This is slIvct . 

The position of Vifi*£dvaita is this. 'The *>C*IM mrtg 
kiunvlhtec present? jj]w in dn«^ place of n shell;, beeauw #£ 
simiUrlLv' between the two, a shell and silver- Similarity 
implies* iecual presence -of the thing that 5s similar. I hat salver 
b similar ro a shell means ibai there is silver in the shell. In the 
case of ike MKalled wrong knowledge the defective sensc^rgan 
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of the percipient apprehends only silver hut not the shell and 
there follows the knowledge ‘This it silver'. This knowledge is 
true, because that which it presents is actually given. But the 
silver that is presented is not practically useful and for this reason 
the knowledge is called wrong. The Knowledge ‘This is a shell' 
is right, because the shell that is presented is useful as a shell'. 
Against this view it may be noted that the silver that is presented 
by wrong knowledge is unreal as useful, but it is presented as 
useful. 

So the fact that wrong knowledge presents the unreal as 
real and the real as unreal is implicit in the very conception of 
wrong knowledge. It has also been explained how wrong 
knowledge necessarily presupposes the correct knowledge of the 
things that make wrong knowledge possible. 

RIGHT KNOWLEDGE (PRAMA) 

So far, it is explained that knowledge by nature grasps its 
object as it is, and that it goes wrong if there is anything wrong 
in its conditions. We may now explain prama as that knowledge 
which grasps its object as it is. From this point of view it is 
called yatkhrtka jkana, Prama as yatkartha is definite and it is 
different from doubt and wrong knowledge. 

The fact that prama grasp its object as it is, implies that 
the instrument by which it is produced also grasp die object 
as it is. Just as prama is yatkartha, its poximate cause also is 
yathirtha. In the previous philosophies we are told that prama 
is the knowledge caused by pramana. The primary meaning 
of prama cannot be anything other than the knowledge that 
grasp its object as it is. This explanation is consistent with 
tne fact that die truth of knowledge is svatah. To define 
prama in any other manner cannot be consistent with this fact. 
To pove this point we may examine the Advaita definition that 
prama is the knowledge of an object which is not sublatcd. 
A definition help the knowledge of the thing defined. The 
knowledge of the thing defined presupposes that of the defini¬ 
tion. So according to Advaita definition wc have first to know 
that the object of the knowledge in auestion is not sublated, 
and then we may consider the knowledge to be prama because 
its object is not sublated, But this position makes the apprehen¬ 
sion of the truth of knowledge paratak, because the apprehension 
of the truth, according to tnis definition, is conditioned by the 
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determination Lhjr the object. in question, is not sublaied. Thai 
ih; object h not sublated follow? from I He fact that knowledge 
is prama, but it docs not condition the truth of knowledge. 

To »y that prana gnupf it? r&jnct *$ it is >s only ,1 re- 
suttnem of the fact (hat truth is tt/aiah* It simply stands foe 
the idea that if knowledge is true, then it gnu pi it? object as 
it is. So ifi this ease we do not state from the idea that j 

knowledge grasps the object os it is shk) then arrive at die 
notion that the knowledge it pntma. On the strength of ihc 
fact that truth is fpafpb we have the idea that the knowledge, 
in q-jestiuis. is true and ikis means (hat (he knowledge graspi the 
object as it is- j 

In defence of Advaiu, it may he said that to say that prana 
■i the knowledge ol an object that is not sublated is r rsstatc- 
rnent of die fact (hat truth is nwwA. Em it is irrelevant. The 
function gf knowledge ia to present its object- To say that 
it is true is to admit that it presents its object as it is.. It 
dots not imply any other characier of the object. So to 
define pramti fey the unsuhlated character of the object is utt- 1 

war ears tod. Further to fitpimo pram# as yathdrska has no signi¬ 
ficance Jn Advaita. Advaita believes in two types of objects. 
e.-j 1 if dlIAlt. 1 if/it and pralibhisi Supposing that knowledge grasp! 
the p\Hs>af\ar>kji as vyaeahiiri\a and the prUtibMititp as priitr- 
bh&iiitit wc have to admit that Lt is true- But according m 
Atlvnita, nt the time of knowledge, the objoct is not known us 
vyiwhififa or prSiibbaiillfi, Thai the object Is either Ls only n, 
laitr (JciermEnaiion. The prvtibkwtkfi j? ilmt which Ls sublaDcd 
by the knowledge that occurs u> the beings like aundvu; mul 
(fie i-ySeahari^a 1? that which is sublated by tht; knowledge that 
apprehends Kmh man as tt^frainia. It is obvious that no know¬ 
ledge apprehend* Lt? object either as prpsibhafi^a or as yyJi-u- 
hdTi\a and ’there can be no knowledge ihai can be regarded As 
j wbirtha. Further, even ftramln t the validity of the Advaioi 
dcfiitiisen of pn rrws as that knowledge the object of which is not 
sublated one seel Lbat It i? ineonwiient wjth the main position 
of AdvaLtii, According to Advaita there is no object that is not 
sublated, and consistently with this -xishinn 'acre can be no 
prana in this system, Further that the prafibhatit^a and cylwf- 
cubing ore sublated needs a core fid ran ruination ■ Tf the pnlti- 
AA5srba Is rcrdly an object, then it cannot be sublated and Lf Et 
is sublated, then Li catinnt be mi ohject, Ey sublation Advaita 
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means complete disappearance of the object in view. This b 
inconsistent with experience. There U nothing that disappears 
completely if anything is really given. A given thine can only 
be destroyed, and when it b destroyed there still subsist some 
traces of it. A jar may be destroyed but still there subsbt the 
parts of it. So, that there b pratiohisilM and that it is sub! a ted 
are unwarranted. Similarly tha.t something is vyivaharilm be¬ 
cause it is sublated by the knowledge that Brahman is a^kanda 
is only an assumption. We have seen that Brahman is a^kania 
cannot be justified. Even supposing that it is justified and it is 
real, there can be no knowledge of it. If there can be the 
knowledge of it, then Brahman ceases to be a^hanja because 
as the object of knowledge Brahman is mitkya according to 
Advaita. If the knowledge of Brahman as a^kanda is not 
justified, then that this knowledge sublates something and this 
something is vyiaakinka can never be justified. So the Advaitt 
distinctions as piramirtkilfa, vyivakin^a and pritibkaiii^a are 
not valid and the definition of prama bawd on these distinctions 
U not correct. To deny prami as such b impossible because 
the denial itself presupposes that the knowledge of the denial 
b true. Further that the vyivakiril^a is sublated by the know¬ 
ledge of Brahman as al(kanda is inconsbtent with the Advattn 
position that priming is svauik. According to thb position 
the truth of the knowledge of an object is revealed by sikji and 
truth is the property of knowledge the object of which is not 
sublated. So the theory that the object of knowledge is vyitra 
pahari^a makes the conception of prama, the conception of 
pram ana, the doctrine of primanya as being tvatah, and with 
them the conception of the Veda and Vedinta impossible. If 
prama cannot be explained, there can be no conception of pra¬ 
mana because pramina b said to be the proximate cause of prama. 
Without prama and pramana there can be no problem of prS- 
manya (truth). Without them the Veda as pramana and Vedinta 
as philosophy lose their significance. 

Similarly the Vbis^idvaita definition of prama, namely, 
knowledge which b consistent with the usage as it is, can at 
best be a description of prami and it docs not bring out the 
essence of prami. One obvious defect in it b that it presuppose* 
the correct knowledge of the usage as it b. This means that 
the definition of prami presupposes the knowledge of prami. 
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In the light of the foregoing eonddeutions it mu be s 
haw_ih« essence ef pm consists in the knowledge being 
Jwshviha. ^ PrsmS as yirA#inJ« meant th^t it apprehends 1 ts object 
ai it it Whatever the other forms of an □fcja;t may be, it is 
primarily real (uu). Thot an object it 3 jar or something else 
is <mty an (Uctmon of that it-as teal. The knowledge, T This 
is a jar or a pillarinvolves the recognition, that it is re/if. Unless 
it is ream fed ns red it eanno* be apprehended ai 3 jar w 
piliif. So, chat pnrraa ft ymharihi means: that pfttmp is the 
knowledge that apprehends its object as rest and the object it 
ijL fact real. One important implication of this posEriort js that 
the ctijrei of prema tan never be sublated, and this means that 
ihe Advaita past ton that the object of prams is mithya i; yn- 
wnrmntett. {In contrast with ihe position that prama is the 
linovrledEe that apprehends the seat as real, Mtfttii is defined 
a? that inic-wkd^v which oppudradi the fcal as unreal and the 
unreal m real.) 

J-'rifpjjiT is Pramstna 

, So the essence of pram* consists In Grasping its object as it 
is. In this sense Et is called yurthhrtht, TV pram* of all Unite 
knawers is in some sense or other prcduwd. So each instance of 
prams presuppose! the operation of some instrument. There 
may be many things to bring about pram#, Among them the 
proximate one is regarded *s the instrument of prama. It is 
called ^rrrtTita or sadnana. A iadhana is that in the absence ofc 
which theor is no production of the effect even though the other 
conditions are User? and with the presence of which there is the 
production if there is do obstruction. Most nf ihe prevEou-s 
thinkers hold that the proximate cause of prama b pramiina. 
They regard pramii as the lesutt of the operniion of pyttmZna. 
Pnawii is nor premhna m their view. Their position is not true 
to the nature of prama. We have seen how the true nature 
of prana eonsEtis in grasping its object as it is. Something is 
considered to be the instrument of prama because like frmm* 
it aiso grasps ihe object ns Et is. For tbit reason it b tatlod 
pnimana. So it is the fact that an instrument of prama grasps 
its object as it b that is responsible for its being regarded a,s 
pramiaa. It is ptanant, because it is yashdtsha. For the same 
reason prama also must be regarded as prantartt. 
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PRAMAfjlA 

Following the previous considerations, we can define pra- 
n*J na as yatkartha, Pramana is that which grasps its object 
as it is. An object is so called because it is grasped by prama. 
Both prama and its instrument are seen to grasp the same object. 
The instrument is viewed as grasping the object, because it 
generates the pram 2 that grasps tnc same. So grasping the 
object is immediate in the case of prama, and mediate in the 
case of the instrument. If yathartha is pramana, then it in¬ 
evitably follows that prama is pramana in the sense of its being 
immediate, and its instrument is pramana because it generates 
pramdna knowledge. The 'definitions ol the previous thinkers 
suffer from the defect that they all exclude prama from the field 
of pramana. 

So both prama and its instrument arc pramana. The former is 
immediate. The latter is mediate. To indicate this distinction 
the former is called {eoaiapramdna , and the latter anupramana. 

Kettahpramana 

Prama is favaia pramana.' Ther* are different kinds of 
prama. They arc the prama that is produced by ia\si including 
self-consciousness, the prama that is produced by manat with 
or without the help of the external sense organs, and the prama 
produced by anumana and agama. 

Anupramana 

Anupramana is the proximate cause of ^eualapramana. 
There are three kinds ot anupramana. They are pratyakja, 
anumana and agama. Pratyakja generally grasps a few objects 
that are near, present and not separated. Anumana grasps the 
objects that arc distant, past, future and separated. And agama 
grasps independently all objects including even the transcendent 
[atindriyd). 

1 According to this system there are four type* of \eaaiapmmiiya 
belonging respectively to lia, Lalymi, yogin and ay agin. An ayogtn 
is a being like ourselves. Only the \evalapramina of an ayogtn is 
considered in this work. For details see P.L.J. a-4; 16-17. 
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PRATYAK$A 

IS a d^EcetleSi scn« (indriya). TllETe art 

seven sense organs, They are the Jive exKinat sense organs, 
maim aod ns^JS, -Of diem flic first p* art enema] to the Self. 
Si^sl Ls she very nature of the self. The external sense organs 
produce knowledge in die real sense of the term, production. 
n£dj^) does rot produce knowledge, The knowledge that results 
from the operation of mjJsE Forms the very nature of the it|tj 
This knowledge it eat ton fa, It is eternal, because it is the very 
essence oE the self- ft it not produced. It it only made maruEeit 
by ia^ih Otherwise it is in a state of non-manifestation. 

The ohjeets of rd^rf ant the toll, kntnvlcdge produced by 
manat, space, time, pleasure, pain, fear ami » on- fi-ach knower 
has hit own rJ^ri. J.vyri it at a rule ptamUnt. The knowledge 
that results from it alto is as a rule propfipr. -Jn^rr is self- 
evident, Its uuth alto it self-evident. At an instrument of 
knowledge it is established by the fact that *hc knowledge shat 
belongs to the nature of the self it at times non-manifest and 
requires an instrumental casiw to make it manifest. In sleep 
the self enjoys the natural bliss. In the waking state this enjoy¬ 
ment u mm-maisi lest. Its manifestation in sleep presupposes 
the operation of some instrument. The instrument is i3{si. 

MiuMt is a sense organ as wull as the abode uE vrtti krtow* 
ledge. It helps ihe estemal sense organs in generating the 
knowledge of their objects. This is clear by ihe fact that the 
mere contact between a sense organ and its object does not 
produce knowledge. If the sente is backed up by attention, then 
there it knowledge. This attention Ls the operation of manat. 
The knowledge that is produced by the sense organs must have 
an nbade. we Euve wen how the self is not the abode, but 
rwpiMr, When the knowledge ceases no be it leaves its Em, 
prtssiian in marior. This impression is tailed tami^on. With 
the help of this tamt^Sra mams generates: the knowledge called 
rentemhriisce. just as the knowledge produced by an external 
sense organ is pratya^ie t renaembtfance produced by manai Ex 
also pneryd^ro. The previous thbik^s ignore this point. There 
Is a great controversy in the previous systems about the indu- 
skwi of rtmeaabjiAce In prams. It was originated, by the 
Buddhists. They said that remembrance is the result of 
imagination and iberefnre not prama. The Nyaya- 
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Vaiiesikas definitely excluded it from the sphere of pram a. 
The Pribhikaras also held that prama is necessarily different 
from remembrance. Rumania and following him Advaita 
consider prama to be the knowledge of a novel object. Their 
idea is tnat the object of memory is not novel and therefore 
memory is not prama. Against these thoughts we have to note 
the following points. Prama is yathartha. We have seen that 
memory is also yathartha. It grasps its object as it is. There¬ 
fore it is prama. The object of prama may not be novel. So 
memory, even though it grasps an object that is already known, 
can be prama. If we insist on the novelty of the object of 
prama, even then it is not difficult to see how the object of 
memory is novel. Memory grasps its object as something that 
• was. This was not the manner in which the original know¬ 
ledge grasped the same object. It grasped the object only os 
something that is. Now the whole thing is grasped as past by 
memory. ' Pastness ’ is a novel property. It qualifies the object 
and makes it as novel as the object of any other prama. So 
even as the knowledge of a novel object memory is prama. 

Manat is inert. The knowledge it produces is also inert. 
Neither is self-evident. Both are illumined by takji. Manat is 
also the abode of the various other things, such as the pleasure 
derived from the worldly things, pain, war, courage, desire and 
so on. All these things are perceived by tal(ti. 

The external sense organs are five. They are the eye («*/«/), 
the ear (irotra), the nose (ghrana), the tongue (ratana), and the 
organ of touch (ttaJ(). Each has its own object. Each produces 
the knowledge of its object only when it is in contact with it. 
Nalyayikas, Vaifesikas, Mimlmsakas, and Advaitins define the 
relation between a sense organ and its object in various manners. 
All their views are beside the mark. If a sense organ is near 
enough to perceive its object, then there is the knowledge of the 
object- The relation which is characterised by the nearness which 
is useful in giving rise to knowlexlge is neither tamyoga nor any 
other relation. To indicate this idea it is called pratyatatti. 

The external sense organs and manat are inert. They 
arc eternal in their subtle form. They are fed by ahamhara and 
the five elements ( bhittat ). In each sense organ there is the 
presence of the five bhutat. The NySya-Vaiiesikas hold that 
of the five sense organs each is the product of that element whose 
peculiar quality it grasps. They arc not correct. If a thing 
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manifests a pas Lieu far property of some other thing, then it docs 
nor follow thai it is □£ [be nature of the latter. Water man i fens 
ike odour of a piece of skin. But it don not belong to the 
element to which the skill belongs. Table salt manifests [he 
usee of other things. But it don not follow that tin salt is 
of the same nature the things whose taste it maoitests. 

The knowledge of an external object appears when there 3s 
she relation between the self and tamtu, m &mt and the 
external sense organ, and the external sense nrmn and the 
object.. Owing to the refactors between an external sense organ 
and its object when the sense organ is in relation to tnanos there 
is produced she knowledge tit the object in jwtfritrs. This know¬ 
ledge re Teals (he object and itself is illumined by ra^rf. 

The att&hkpTam in AdvaLta corresponds to nmr, Antnh* * 
^irttps is supposed to go to the object itself through the sense 
organ that is En contact with its object. The supposition is 
noe supported by the law of economy qF (bought knowledge 
can be explained without amihuung any movement to worw- 
Advaita attributes movement to msnn (anicA^aroflu) because 
otherwise it cannot account for the identity of pranaae. attanya 
and pi fern orj^rays, which it supposes co be pritytfya know¬ 
ledge. Its view of prntyphia knowledge is wrong- Pratya^a 
knowfedgr is a i+r/'i of meiwrr. Pmtiya^sa is not tairsaya unless 
it is generated by To hold that praiya^ur is the identity r.I 

sfmijpi it net eonstscem with ihe view chat tit is a^ait^s. 
Il» explaining pratynl^ia as rtf AdvaLta has inevitably to hold, that 
rri is manifested under special circumstances. This means ihnt 
tit has two Slates—the non-manifested and the manifested; and 
this eublaies the fact that eh is 

We have already seen hew there can be nothing that it pro¬ 
perties?. Every object of knowledge is qualified (ntfjieft r). So at 
all stages pratya^ia is determinate (raj'/j^.vlpjid). Ic can be Ci- 
ptessed in the form 'This is so and so'. The Pribhakaras and 
Eollrciviiig ikmi the Vifbtadvaitins believe that at the first instance 
ptatyaltfit kas no reference to the things other than (he object 
dE pra fye^jfn; and at the succeeding instances it refers to other 
things. O.t chEs ground they hold the pra(ya-^n at ihe first 
instance in ha Indeterminate (ijjre'f^ai'fYJ^j) and at ike suc¬ 
ceeding instances to be determinate. They are wrong. At all 
vUges the object of knowledge is a particular and it js grasped 
as a particular. Unless there is a reference to other things a 
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thing cannot be grasped as a particular. From this it follows 
that there is no indeterminate pratyafya at all. The Buddhists 
and following them the NjJya-Vaifcsikas hold that the 
inatyaJ(sa of an unqualified entity is ninnieJpal(o and it is the 
oasis of uvtJ(alpa\a. Both arc wrong. This is clear from the 

fact that at no time the object of knowledge is an unqualified 

entity. Advaita also holds that the pnuyaJye of an unqualified 

entity is nirvikalpal(o. It illustrates its view by the knowledge 

produced by the statement ‘This is the same man whom you 
saw before’ made to one who actually sees the man in question. 
It considers this knowledge to be of pure identity that is inde¬ 
pendent of time relations, past and present. This is incorrect. 
There is no knowledge that does not refer to time. An object 
of knowledge is always grasped as referring to some time-rela¬ 
tion. Further Advaita supposes that the intention of the state¬ 
ment ‘This is the same man you saw before' is to give an 
idea of pure identity. It is not correct. The man who makes 
the statement naturally wants to sav that the man who is seen 
at the present time is identical with the man who was seen at 
a past time. If he were to mean the pure identity of the man 
in question, there is absolutely no necessity for making this 
statement. In fact nobody wants to express pure identity. Fur 
pure'identity is the self-identity of the man. It is ever there 
so long as there is the man. Further to see how the present 
man is identical with the past man, we may reduce the state¬ 
ment, ’This is the same man you saw before’ to ‘Thu is that’ 
and consider the implications of ‘this* and ’that*. /That* 
docs not merely mean a particular time-relation, but it also means 
the pastness of this relation. So the whole meaning of ‘that’ 
is that the man, in question had a particular time-relation 
Similarly ‘this’ docs not merely mean a particular time-relation, 
but it also means presentness of this relation. The pastness of 
the past relation is present, because it lives in the present. So 
the identity of ‘this' and ‘that* i.e. the identity of the present 
man with the past man is quite possible. This means that 
Advaita is wrong in abandoning this meaning and in accepting 
pure identity as the meaning of the statement.* So the nirvil^af- 
of Advaita cannot be justified and pratya^a is, as a rule, 
satnl(alpa^a. 


»T.DT, 28. 
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]n □rrlfi' H> produce pfatvakri-pfttf^ «S(CmaJ a«l^ 
MCBII and ndiw 1HIIH be ductless- U d*rc U «T in 

them .hr knowledge they produce St wrong- Litem* tK^bj^c 
of ,1 Kim orcuti mult be in a favourable ponoon- The unfavour¬ 
able posiiion of [he object may be rettrW as its So 

in Order u HUlbk ill krtowledgr it should also be defeated. 
Further ihe relation (finiyittfr) or a wucagu and its object 
is a necessary condition of MMa^nim- From (he tund- 
poiflt fj .he impnriaiKe of this reSasion pralpkf* ™y be dehned 
ji the rebiii.H between a <kfecif£*s sen* organ and a defecting 


The |ainas hold pMfyHjia knowledge to Ik mediate,, becjurs^ 
it j* mediated by the sense organs They are not correct- Tlie 
sense organ* only cause knowledge, They do not came between 
iiicwledee and n* object. The knowledge directly te™it the 
object, Tie relation between knowledge and it* object ls aUuj» 
immediate. But what we call jtwrwt" knowledge H disunet 
front the ocher kiftdt of knowledge because it is clear, vmd and 


uciimir, L . , . 

iVatyritm knowledge I* the basis of all mental ictirtW*. It 
pL.-ra chr data on she basis of which alone other types of know- 
fn!g C ran he had. So the truth of praiyn%i* knowledge cannot 
be sublaldl Iw [he Olbff kind* of knowledge. If pratyal^ia 
mM;io she .nhcr kinds; of kmwrledge, [h«s (hey arc wrong, ft 
h 1 ruE that, at ijm«, what is called Jjriljyjjtffl b wrong. A 
wrong pTni^a^tJt is caused by the abnormal conditions of know¬ 
ledge. Then,' "arc iwn varieties oF wrong prvtynhn. They may 
| K iiLunrated res jkc lively by: (0 ’This b silver' and (i) 'The 
muon has only about full n foot diameter'. The former t% 
removed hv .hr coerces knowledge of the shell. But the latter 
i* nos removed even thmigh we have learnt by assronomkal 
virme shat the moon is a eery hu^e body. The former is due 
in something wrung in the subjective conditions of knowledge. 
So wheri [fit condith™ is rd! right it ceases to be- The latter is 
doe to ihe enormous distance liy which the moon is removed 
from jihe ptAipimt. The distance can never he removed for the 
percipient so long a* he L* oft ihe earth. So the wrong pratyntya 
fan never erase to be. W e must noi suppose that this pratjafe'* 
is at least theoretically iuhlaseel by die iflrMUAklu science 
which is nothing bus reasoning o jilI therefore chat under some 
conditions reasoning is Wronger than pratya^ut. If we care- 
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fully analyse the source of this reasoning we do find out how 
the whole process of reasoning rests at some stage or other 
on a pratya^sa whose validity is admitted. Without this 
pratyalya there is no reasoning. Therefore though in the 

G esent case pratya^ta seems to be sublated by reasoning, wc 
ive to understand that it is not reason by itself that sublates 
pratyaJ(ia but it is the original pratyaiya through the reasoning. 
So pratya^sa has unconditioned priority to all the other kinds of 
knowledge. In this sense it is called w pafivya pramana .' Anu- 
mana and a gam a are dependent on it. They are called upajiviJ(a. 

ANUMANA 

Anumana is a defectless proof (hetu). Hetu, yukti, Itnga, and 
vydpya mean the same thing. In the very idea of these things 
there is involved the idea that hetu is along with its sadhya (the 
proved). Having this idea in mind, wc may describe anumdna 
as the hetu which is along with its sidnya. From this it 
follows that the togetherness of hetu and sadhya is the neces¬ 
sary condition of anumdna. The togetherness is called tdho- 
carya. As a condition of anumana it is called vyapti. The 
reason for tdhaearya may be anything. It may be the causal 
relation between hetu and tadhya, or it may be something else. 
In all cases tdhaearya is vyapti. To say that there is tdhaearya 
between a hetu and a sadhya means that without the latter the 
former is not In this sense tdhaearya is also called avindbhdva. 

It is possible to hold that there arc two kinds of vyapti, 
anvaya and vyatirel^a. Anvaya is between hetu and sad ha. 
Vvatireko is between the absence of sadhya and the absence 
oi hetu. Of the two, vyatirel(a by itself is useless for anu¬ 
mana. In every case of anumana we have to obtain the know¬ 
ledge of sadhya from the knowledge of hetu. To have this 
knowledge wc require only the knowledge of tdhaearya between 
hetu and sadhya. Without this knowledge even though we 
have the knowledge of the vyatire^a vySpti, we do not have the 
knowledge of the sadhya from that of the hetu. So vyatireka 
vyapti is useless independently of anvaya vyapti. But it may be 
uscml in so for as it helps the formation of anvaya vyapti. 

On the basis of vyatireka vyapti the NySya-Vaiiesikas hold 
that there is a separate class of anumana called l(evala vyatirel(i. 

l NM. 104 - 110 . 
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Tor instance they cite the unumiat, 'The living bodies have 
iouh h because (bey exhibit life aetiviurs. The body that has 
ne souE dm not exhibit life activities, Em instance a p:«c (* 
jtmii.’ Against their poddon wt may rose that at vyitti- 

nkf this jA«mhTua ii not possible- Fur in this .i/ntmarJi* we have 
id obtain ihc knowledge t&at site living bodies have souii from tb c 
hmswlediw (for they exhibit life activities. For thas W* require 
i!ic uyUtii between the fact that tlie bodies exhibit lib- 1, artivitLei 
aniE rhr fart ilut they hav-e mult. This if teiraya. Witnatit mil 
in«e is no anirnrirttf. Tile same JianvirJir(f becomes possible tC 
we rttjlit use of the vyctirtl[a tryap/i in farming anvzya vyUpti- 

The following is how the V n*w ledge of anvaya is obtained 
foam that of vyaiir£ke> There it vyapn between life activity MW 
(he eacLiuencc of tool in the body, in other words- Kte activity 
hat tihstarya with the eilstcnct of soul its the (wiljti because 
it is die absence o( die absence: that follows from the absence 
of the existence of soul in the body, ff we suppose that there 
it no distent? *1 sout in the body, then it follows from this 
that there ate no life activities in the same body. That there 
are no life activities in the body Li the absence of Sifc activities 
is the body. Whichever is the absence of die absence that toSLows 
from ilw absence of anvtbLng has sShttarrw with the latte?. For 
instance we may take tfie damp!? nf smoke and fine- Smoke ha* 
iHuarw with fire, because it h the absence of the absence 
(hat fallows: front the absence of fire, Frum die absence of fire. 
she absence of sntnie fallows:. The absence of the absence of 
smoke is snwdce itself, Hence ssnoke has sahacerya with fire. 

If there is uyapii bcLween two entities, then one of diem is 
eyifrytt and die‘other vyapafy- The Knowledge of vyUp j* gives 
rise to the knowledge of pyiplfy* The vyipsi bo tween two 
endues means the i-y3pii between (wg properties. Properties 
Hand in various rrlations, Some properties implv the aLiciios 
of each ruber, feu- instance the state of being produced and the 
mate of bring hrginn!nglns. If something is ljeginningksj, 
then il is not produced, [f it is produced, then it is not begi ra¬ 
ni ngless. Some pupcnies are found to be together. Three types 
of these properties: may be distinguished. (i) The properties, 
diat are found together at times and iwt together ai other times, 

J Wiifc .this rrjodificjhan die three classes of finumjrw, \eval3n- 
Mp4 k.ri>ai*vyaiiivkj ind anedyeryarirefr aic accepted. 
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for instance, the state of being a man and the state of being a 
cook. They are found together in a male cook. They are 
separate in a female cook and in the man who is not a cook, 
(ii) The properties, one of which is at times found without the 
other and the other U always found together with the former. 
For instance the state of being smoke and the state of being 
fire. The latter is or is not with the former. But the former, 
as a rule, is with the latter, (iii) The properties each of which 
is, as a rule, together with the other. For instance the state of 
being produced and the state of being non-beginningless. Of 
them one implies the other. Of these four types of properties 
the former two do not make anumana possible. The fatter two 
do make it possible. On the whole the property which is not 
without the other becomes the hetu and the other the tidhya. 

It is seen that sihacarya is the necessary condition if the 
knowledge of the hetu is to give rise to the knowledge of the 
sidhya. This means that the hetu must be understood as having 
the sihacarya with the sidhya. So after knowing the hetu, one 
mutt remember the tahacarya and then understand that the hetu 
is qualified by that tahacarya. Then only one can have the 
knowledge of the sidhya. There may be tahacarya between 
hetu and sidhya, but if one does not know it, or one docs 
not remember it, one does not have anumana. Advaita holds 
that the knowledge of the vyapya kindles the sarhs\ira of vyapti 
and then there is the knowledge of the tidhya or vyapaka. It is 
not sound. Unless die vyapya is understood to lie qualified by 
vyapti, there con be no Knowledge of tidhya. The hetu is so 
unoerstood if the vyapti is remembered. So the remembrance 
of vyapti is as necessary as the knowledge of the hetu. 

The knowledge of the sihacarya between the hetu and die 
sidhya is obtained as follows: The sihacarya between two things 
is repeatedly observed by a person. As a result he realises that 
there is sahacar)a between every case of hetu and every case of 
sidhya. This is prior even to the determination of causal rela¬ 
tion of two things. So vyapti is tahacarya. 

From different points of view anumana can be classified 
into different divisions. From the standpoint that vyipti is 
sihacarya there are three kinds of anumana, ^aryinumSna, 
liraninumina, and simanyanumttna. Karyinumana means 
tne product (i(Srya) as proof ( anumana). For example, 'The 
mountain is on fire; because it has smoke'. In this case of 

II 
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awiriiu, smoke, the proof, is p product of ftr 5j the proved. 

means til IT cause (jfcit/HStfJ as For 

rjtum'plt, "That place is having rain, because it is covered 
bv rain-bearing eLidj'- In this ease of n^manr. the min- 
binrW clouds, the proof is the cause of min* me proved- 
mEaili [hit the proof (tffjfrr^nn) is neither 
the product nee the cause of the proroi Por example, Tins 
Eruft hat a colour, because it h« a taste*.. h this. cate of wu- 
m( ’(Ta r c^te, the proof, ia neither the poduct nor the cause of 
colour, die prosed. 

From [he standpoint of the nature of die things that are 
proved there arc two classes of anooiona drtfantimiifla and 
lanilit^iaifrilairati^ittt. In the farmer case,, the peri™ who has 
inference, is' fond Ear with die proved while determi ning the 
between die proof and the proved. For maniple, 'The 
mountain is on fire, because it has smnlce’. ’While determinant 
ihe uyepti between smoke end fire, the person it familiar with 
fire, die proved- In the latter case die person is hoc directly 
familiar with di; proved while determining the nyaph hut he is 
familiar wLih it In a very general manner. For example, 'Sacri¬ 
fice leads to happiness in the other world, because it is n 
dfscLpllne like any other discipline that leads to a, result'. In 
dtis caw. ihe person is familiar with the idea of acrilke lading; 
to hmimn, in a rei-y genera! manner nn die strength of the 
fact that it is a discipline. The proved, in this case of aatfrirdnis 
is but capable of being percrived- 

i'mm she standpoint of the ptmas who arc benefited by 
arijorjflflj, diere are two classes of onwosnno, ft^rtA^namaan and 
pirprttefiiiriSrtit. (These two el*™: ace explained in AdvaLta.) 

With reference to pardrtASnamaua wo have to nnte one point. 
The Nylya-Yai&sikas hold that it consists of five members, 
Kumirifa nnd h following him, due Advaitin hold ihai li consists 
of three memhrnf. None of them is consistent with experience, 
Mon are ei peculiar mental calibre. Some obtain the knowledge 
of teJiya by the iLTength of the mere statement "The mouniam 
which rus smoke has fire'- Gibers by the statement, 'The 
mountain b on fire; because it has smoke r Some others require 
more proam: tion s, Sn ihe number of the members is relative to 
die imclleet of the man who has HHMdhPr There is no meaning 
in insisting upon any partieuEir number of members. 
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The Fallaetet 1 of Anumana 

There arc two fallacies of anumana. They are called virodha 
su»d a tan gat i. There are three kinds of virodha. They are 
pratijhd virodha, hetuvirodha and drstanta virodha. There are 
two kinds of pratijfSd in rod ha, pramana virodha and tvavacana- 
vtrodha. There are two kinds of pramana virodha, prabala 
pram ana virodha and samabala pramana virodha. 

Prabala Pramana Virodha 

J'or example we may take the anumana, ‘The world is 
mithyd, because it is an object of knowledge, for instance the 
silver that appears in illusion.’ This anumana is sublated by 
the Oratyafya that grasps the world as real. Sublation is virodha. 
Prabala is stronger. Of the two pramanat, pratya^ta and anu¬ 
mana, pratyahja is stronger. 

Samabala Pramana Virodha 

The same anumana is sublated by the anumana, "The world 
is real, because it is revealed by pramana, for example, 
dtman.’ Here the opposition is between two anumdnat. They 
arc tamabala because tney arc equal, because both arc the instances 
of anumdna. 

There are two kinds of svavacanavirodha, apatiddhdnta and 
jati. Apajiddhanta is to contradict the position of one’s teacher 
which one represents. Jati is to contradict one’s own position. 

There are two kinds of hetuvirodha, tvarupitiddhi and 
avyapti. Svarupatiddhi: ‘Sound is non-eternal, because it 
is the object of the eyes*. Sound is not the object of the eyes. 
So the state of being the object of the eyes is not in sound. 
Avyapti: There arc tnree kinds of avyapti. (i) That which has 
the relation to both tadhya and its absence. 'Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is an object of prama .’ Against this wc may note that 
even an eternal thing is an object of prama. (ii) That which has 
no relation to tadhya but has relation to its abhava. ‘Sound is 
eternal, because it is produced.’ An eternal thing is not produced. 
That which is produced is non-eternal, (iii) That which has 
no relation to tadhya or its absence. ‘Everything is non-eternal, 

* In this system various kinds of fallacies of anum&na arc men¬ 
tioned. But in this work only a few of them arc summarised. For 
more information see P1-.J., 9 *<6. 
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because it is,’ Here everything is under consideration. So the 
hrtu csitnof. be known lei have the relation (0 fadiiya or ter its 
ahstnee. 

Titer c j.re twer kinds 1 .■ f diilanla piratlJia, fadfiya n nr I 

fUJbitTta tvH&lyai S&dhye vai\aiya: J hfatiss is non-eternal, be¬ 
ep use ct is active, for example, a parvmanii. Pammann is 
rjot oon-eteenab S&dhnsta lai^alya t ' .Marat is non-eternal, be¬ 
cause it LI active, to example, \arma. Here the htta b activity. 
It is not in %attAa r because k K a>-nnt itself is activity. 

Anvtgpti 

It Si DO list OO ajUtmana tn prove nothing fresh. Example— 
'The world has the creator, because it is a product' used to 
convince one who believes in the existence of the creator. 


AGAMA 

A dcfectlcss verbal twilmony is aganja, The defects of a 
verbal testlmanv are—not to mean anything, to mean a thing 
that is sublatcd by other jpramjnflf, to mean a thing that is 
already known, to mean a thing that is useless, to ask one to do 
impossible things, to tench difficult means to obtain a thing 
when it can be obtained by raster means and so on, 

A gam a is ill the form of a word Or a sentence. A won3 is 
in a case (uily&e\lt) r h sentence consists of weeds that fulfil 
throe conditions, aian^ti, yogyetH and tamidhi. (The mean- 
injj of these conditions is ihe same as it b in Ad-WHty 

This is how an igama gives rise to snow Lodge, Agama is 
dearly known. The object tar which each word stands is 
remembered. Next the knowledge caused by the whoJe sentence 
Is obtained. 

There is much dispute regarding dir meaning of a. word 
arrMiEig thinkers. Sable hold Out a word means a universal 
(jesi). For instance, she word cow is taken to mean the universal 
‘oownaa". Others hold that a word means a particular with, 
its universal- For example, die word, cow is taken to mean a 
cow having 'cowmen' in it, They mean by universal that pro, 
perfy {iabtfapTavrtfl n/mitta JAprmp) to signify which die word 
is formed. Some others hold that a Word like jar means the 
universal, ‘jnrness 1 , a proper noun like Devadatta means die 
particular called Oevadatta, a word like tatrta (dewdnp) means 
the fnrrii of the object and a word like cow means all the three-— 
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the universal, particular and form (jati, tryal(ti and None 

of these thinkers give us the correct knowledge of the function 
of a word. None of them is supported by experience. Without 
taking experience into consideration, they unnecessarily restrict 
a word to the things which they favour. If our starting point 
is experience we can say this much in this connection. The 
meaning of a word is that which is the object of the idea that 
is caused by the word. When we know a word we get a certain 
idea. The idea has an object. This object is the meaning of 
the word. When we know the word, jar, we get the idea of 
both ‘jarness', the property, and the jar, the particular. So the 
meaning of the word, jar, is a particular qualified by ‘jarness'. 
With regard to Sanskrit Language a peculiarity is observed. 
The word, gives rise to Die idea of both whiteness and a 
white thing. So both are its meaning. A particular meaning is 
determined according to the context. The word, gata means 
both the act of going and the thing that is gone. The context 
gives the idea or a particular meaning. So we have to mean 
things from words according to experience. 

The relation between a word and its meaning is called 
iatyi. Its knowledge is obtained by teaching and so on. If a 
parent points out to the child that a particular thing is called so- 
and-so, the child understands the relation between the word and 
the meaning. By using the same word in differ cot contexts it 
knows the definite meaning of the word. As the child grows 
older it is acquainted with different means of learning this 
relation. These means may be all those that are enumerated 
by different thinkers, such as grammar, dictionary, and usage. 
The Prabhakaras restrict the means to the knowledge of 
\aryata. The following is their position: * The relation between 
an expression and its meaning is called vyutpatti. A boy ob¬ 
tains tryutpatii in the following manner. There are two elderly 
persons. They have vyutoatti. One of them says to the other, 
* Bring the cow \ The other brings the cow. The boy observes 
all this; and thinks as follows: ‘The other man has the acti¬ 
vity that is necessary in bringing the cow. His activity is 
dependent on his will, even as my activity is. I will my acti¬ 
vity only when there is the knowledge of the thing that causes 
the activity. So it is with the man. The cause or his activity 
is the knowledge that is similar to mine. The same kind of 
knowledge brings about activity in both of us. So the object 
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of knowledge must Ik the same. The difference between us 
fia only in how we obtain the knowledge. The manner how 
I have knowledge is nee hew he ha* the same. He has the 
activity alrer hearing (he statement <L Bring the tow". 

Hearing the 'it ate meat is ihc eausc ef hi* knowledge. Hence, 
what it uated nuut he the umt as- the object of my knowledge 
which lead* me to act. Now it Li easy eo find out dint which 
it staietl. I may take the following example. Sucking it one 
of my activities. ! do not have chit activity merely because I 
know that there is such n thing as sucking, that it leads to a 
particular result, or that them it a particular relation between 
nicking and Etj result- I hjwe the activity because I know that 
it is to he had. Whenever I have an activity tn have something 
the activity is ihe nswlt of my thought that the thing .in ques¬ 
tion is to be had. 1 fed hunger. I have to get rid of It. | 
realise that 1 can do to only if 1 have sucking. This is the 
thought that sucking is to be hid. By this thought I hare the 
activity, lucking. Similat is the consideration with regard to 
all my activities. The cause of all my activity I* dvr knowledge 
that the thing in view is to be had. (This knowledge is called 
%iify&t£ jJ,Tw.) So it is in the case nf the man. The cause of 
his activity is Jpryat? jifantr. He bns \3rytHij jjfiitM by hearing 
the statement ,J Bring the cow 

Sn far the boy i* aware that the statement gives rise to 
^aryttfi yrlrfiwr, Next he hears anoiher statement ' Remove the 
raw". He realises that ihc cow i* the object of both bringing 
and removing. Now he understands which word is rtapondble 
for giving rise to ^SryiJii jnana in the Mntcment 1 Dri ng the cow", 
He knows that the cow is the object of die activity, bringing. So 
be concludes that Ifiryaid jfijina is caused, by the word, bring, 
which is in the imperative mood, and that the other words in the 
statement are needed only to make tHrydia inarm definite. Thus 
he ctMidudes that the function of all statemejits consist* in 
giving rise 10 ipryatu jriina and that therefore \aryeta is the 
meaning n( all statements. When the principal meaning of 
iafde is known to him, it i$ eaiy W him to know the mean¬ 
ing nf other words. As his experience grow* he realises that 
rht statements iliat do not lend tn iprysia jxam ate net complete, 
and that their meaning must be made complete by connecting 
them with a word which gives the hies nf JyjryetG,' This is 
the position nf the praMffJpMir. This position is not consistent 
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with the disposition of children. It U too much to expect 
from a child that it should hear a sentence, remember it, observe 
the action of a man that follows from the knowledge of the 
sentence, connect his knowledge and action, realise the sentence 
as the cause of the knowledge, and when the action is over 
remember the whole process, and interpret it in the light of 
the later experience. A child is by nature forgetful. 

There are two kinds of relation between a word and its 
meaning, primary and secondary (miiAAya vrtti and amu^hya 
vrtti )i in cither case the relation is the cause of the remem¬ 
brance of the meaning of the word. The primary relation is 
called Ja{ti. There are three kinds of la{u, yoga, rudhi and 
yogarudhi. A word consists of different parts. We may take, 
for instance, the word, teacher. This word comes from the root, 
to teach. Teaching is the meaning of the root- In the present 
form it is applied to a person who teaches. So the root with 
a particular form stands for this idea. The root and the form 
arc the parts of the word. Each has its la^ti. The root means 
teaching. The form means the substantive. The meaning of 
both together is a man who teaches. The Jal^ti that is the cause 
of the memory of this meaning is called yoga. Rudhi is the la^ti 
if the meaning results from the power of the combination of 
various parts of a word. For example we may take the words, 
ghafa, pata and so on. These words are formed from suitable 
roots and forms. Their meaning is not restricted to what their 
parts mean. It it something more and it is understood through 
the combined force of the parts. Yogarudhi is the lahtt if a word 
means a thing by both yoga and rudhi . We may take for instance 
the Sanskrit word, panl(aja. By yoga it means that which has 
. its rise in muddy water, and by rudhi it is applied to a lotus. 
So lotus is the meaning of the word, pan^ap by yogarudhi. 
These la^tii have two varieties. They are yoga, mahayoga, 
rudhi, maharitdhi, yogarudhi and mahayogarudhi. In these 
pairs the former does not require the perfection of the meaning 
and the latter does. Wc may use the same word, knowledge 
with reference to both jiva and Titmra. Knowledge is the pro¬ 
perty of both. If the word means the property of then it 
is applied to knowledge even though it b imperfect. If it means 
the property of livara, then it is applied to perfect knowledge. 

The secondary relation is called la ana. It presupposes the 
relation between the primary and the secondary meaning of a 
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word. There are three kindi of lafyana, jahalla^sana and ajahal- 
Li^fitna and lafyitalafyani. (These arc explained in Advaita.) 
We have to note one point in this connection. In the case of 
jahaUak^sana the speaker has a particular intention in choosing 
the secondary relation. In making the statement 'The village is 
on the Ganges' he intends to imply that the village is very near 
the Ganges. For this reason this Utfyanh is called l(*vaiaial(sana. 
But in tnc case of a fa holiest ana the speaker follows the usage. 
He has no special intention. For this reason this Uliana is called 
rudha lacuna. If there is any difficulty in accepting the primary 
meaning we have to accept the secondary one. Count vrtti i> 
another type of secondary relation. For instance, * Devadatta is 
a lion’ may be taken. Devadatta is a man and he is not a lion. 
Therefore the statement stands for, 'Devadatta is like a lion in 
point of boldness.' 

There are two types of agama. They arc paurufeya and 
apouruieya. The Veda is apauruseya. The term apauruseya 
stands for the idea that the order of die words and the sentences 
of the Veda is the same from the beginningless time. It is not 
so in the case of paumstyigama. The order in it has a definite 
beginning. The Veda is repeated from the bcginningless time 
following the order in which it is already repeated. In determin¬ 
ing that the Veda is apaurufeya we may follow the Piirtrtt 
Mlmimti thinkers to a great extent. 

The Veda and the System of Pttrva MimSmtH 

Mim.imia is enquiry. Pur to Mimdmti is an enquiry into 
the nature of dharma (duty). Dharms is taught by the positive 
injunctions and prohibitions of the Veda. By an enquiry into 
the nature of dharma the pramana that reveal* it, the manner, 
in which it is obtained and the ultimate significance of it are 
known. 

The Veda alone is the pramana in dharma. So in order to 
understand the nature of dharma we have to study the Veda. 
The teaching of the Veda ia systematised by Jaimini in his Sutras. 
The system of Pirva MimarhsS is based upon these siktras. The 
Mimamsaka looks upon the teachings of the Veda as representing 
a systematic whole where no contradictory statements are possible. 
If any passage seems to contradict any other, then the presump¬ 
tion is that the real meaning of the passage is not understood. 
He thinks that if one it to obtain the real meaning of any 
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passage, then one is to follow a certain discipline. He formu¬ 
lates this discipline by laying down certain principles called 
the Mimamta Nydyas (the Canons of Mimjrma). If the inter¬ 
pretation of any passage of the Veda satisfies these principles, 
then alone it it valid; otherwise it is not. They are as follows: 

1. Upa^ramo: the meaning of a passage that occurs in a 
bigger passage that deals with a certain topic must be consistent 
with how the exposition of that topic begins. 

2. Ufmtamkira : the meaning ot a certain passage must be 
consistent with how the exposition of the topic ends. 

S . Abhyita: the meaning of a passage must be consistent 
what is repeatedly observed in the exposition of the topic. 
The literal meaning of abh)dsa is repetition. 

4- Apurvatb : the meaning of a passage must be that which 
is not made familiar to us by any other pramana. The literal 
meaning of apurvatb is unfamiliority. 

5. Phala: what is known by a passage must lead to a definite 
result. The literal meaning of pna/a is result. 

6. Ankavada : the meaning of a passage must be consistent 
with what is commended, or made important. 

7. Upapalti : the meaning of a passage must have the support 
of reason. The literal meaning or tdpapani is reason. 

The Mimariisaka holds that there are two kinds of duties— 
lau^i^a (secular) and iastri^a (scriptural). The secular duties are 
determined by man according to nis experience. But experience 
is silent with regard to the scriptural duties. It is these duties 
that are called dnarma. They arc known only through the Veda. 
They are of two kinds— nilya ami naimiltilfa. The n/ryu duties 
arc unconditionally obligatory for all time. The performance of 
sandhya is one 01 these duties. It is a prayer that should be 
offered in the morning, mid-day and evening, without fail. Bath¬ 
ing in holy water on particular occasions such as solar or lunar 
eclipse is duty. This duty Is called naimittHyx be¬ 

cause it requires a particular occasion to do it. Like the nitya 
duty it is also unconditionally obligatory. We cannot doubt 
the ethical value of these duties. Their ethical value is absolute, 
and it docs not alter at any time. But the value of secular 
duties is not absolute. It differs under different conditions. The 
secular duties do not bring about man's salvation. His salvation 
depends on the performance of the scriptural duties. They are 
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Cddained In [he Veda in the ferns of eidhr —ptMitivc injunction 
and rjufdfia —prohibition. H The muit he performed 

every oh' is a positive injunction, "No animal mwt be hurt 1 
if a prwubLdort. 

Against: the fustikj 1 thinkers she Mimnmsala mserti that ihc 
Veda mint be accepted u valid at least in the interest of the 
serijrtural duty. Without the Veda this duly is not known mid 
rr:i"icL|qK.itjy man can never have salvation. Consistently wjih 
his stoning point that the scriptural duty is known only inreugh 
the Veda, he expfaim how ir is not known through anybody's 
perception or inference. So he holds that the Veda is the work of 
no author, human ta divine. In this sense be calls the Veda 
sjmtntfeya. 

To prove that the Veda is afmmtfeya is not an easy thing. 
The reasons are ns follows; 

I, The Veda is in the form of sentences- A. sentence is made 
of words, and words are marie of articulate sounds, The arti¬ 
culate sounds are predated by the activity of the human mouth. 
So the combination of diem into words and of words into 
.sEo'cjicei are ali produced by human agency. From this it 
follows that the Vedn which is nothing hut the combination 
of sentences is also preeluted. This means (hat the Vedn must 
have an author; nml it can not be nnthorless. 

a, The meaning of a word is Fixed by convention. But 
■reinventLon has □ beginning. So the meaning has also a bcg:n- 
nisig. If so, the Vedn which is supposed to be author!ess and 
therefore to have no beginning must have no meaning, since 
there is no convention to fix Its meaning. If the Veda has no 
meaning, then to hold char it is authcrTess is irrelevant. 

3. Words denote particular*- Particulars have a beginning 
and an cud. This means that words also have a beginning and 
an end- The Veda is cmnpo*ed nf words; and hence it must 
have a beginning and end. 

4. If tne teaching of the Veda does not make experience 
richer, then it is useless. 

5. If the Vedic teaching is sutdared by experience, then 
it is not valid, 

d. Wf knew that a verba] testimony has an author. So the 
Vtda also must have an author. The truth of a testimony d& 
pends on the merits nf the author. If he has doubt as delusion 
regarding the things he says, then bis testimony is not vlltd- 
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We do not know the author of the Veda, and therefore we do 
not know that he hat no defects. So the validity of the Veda 
cannot be established. 

The Mimamsaka meets these objections os follows: 

i. The articulate sounds are beginningiess and endless. They 
are only manifested by human activity. This is why however 
differently we may pronounce an articulate sound it is recognised 
to be the some. 'Ga' may be pronounced differently; but it is 
the same * ga ’ for all. In the case of common language the articu¬ 
late sounds are woven into words and sentences by the activity 
of the human mind. The case of the Veda is different Just 
as there are articulate sounds from the beginningless time there 
is the Veda without beginning. 

i. There is a natural relation between a word and its mean¬ 
ing. Their relation is not conventional. If it were so, then each 
man will have to make his own convention before he learnt 
language. If any statement is made to a beginner, then since he 
is entirely ignorant of the convention, he must think ' This state¬ 
ment may mean something to the man who makes it; but what 
have I to understand by it?' If we understand that the meaning 
of a word and the wore! are naturally related then it is not difficult 
to hold that the Veda is beginningiess. 

3. The words do not mean particulars. They mean only 
universal}. The word 'cow* does not mean a particular cow 
but the universal 'cowness*. ‘Cowness’ has no beginning and 
no end. So the word as denoting universal must have no begin¬ 
ning and no end. 

4. The teaching of the Veda enriches the world of experience. 
It says things that are consistent with experience. For instance 
we may take the teaching that soul is immortal. By experience 
wc know that so much of an individual's action is witnout its 
fruit in the present life. If the physical death were die end of 
soul, then the action that did not yield its fruit now would be 
meaningless. If the immortality of the soul is a fact, then room 
is made .for an action to yiela its fruit; for if not in this life 
at least in the next life the action may yield its fruit. But the 
immortality of soul is not revealed either by praiy*J(}a or 
anumana, The ttnumina that seems to prove it may not be 
decisive. The Veda as teaching the immortality of the soul 
really enriches our experience; because it is thoroughly consistent 
with experience. Hence the Vedic teaching is not useless. 
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5, The teaching of die Veda it not subfared by experi¬ 
ence, pfatyaltfa or sbiwbmb. If it Sesche* that a piece of stone 
fleet* oji water then it it suhlaieJ by experience. This. it 
not the teaching of (he V«la. It only teaches Scriptural 
duties. These dutiei are nor given in experience. Hence the 
Vedas at teaching things that are not sumatecl by EKpejieore « 
vnlld. 

6 . The Veda has no beginning. Therefore it is autbodes* 
(e^iuruteye). let validity it nor vitiated by the defee ls of the 
author. 

That the Ve&$ if d'pnurpij ieya Jr farther Tieterminei if failoittf. 

The Veda at scripture is different from the other scriptures. 
The authors of the tAhcr scripture are zenerelJy known. There 
may be tome scriptures the authors ct which are not known. 
Hut it does not disprove the supposition, that they ace from 
tome authors. In the ease of the Veda no such supposition, 
is valid. From the beginning!?** time th= Veda fa presented 
ns juris re let The attitude of the various thinkers supports 
this fact. Even the rntti^ thinkers were familiar with the 
Jiti^a posilica that the Veda is ttpuuruteys. The majority of 
ihe Hfith? thinkers hold (hat the Vedn it luthnwless. The atti¬ 
tude ef the Nyaya-Vaifesifta is different. He believe* that ihe 
Veda is composed by Cod- He a greet however with the other 
M^d thinkers in so far as he holds that ifa Veda it not cam, 
posed by 3 human author. In tracing the Veda to a divine 
origin he supports ihe astth? thinkers to a great extent. 

The fact drat die Veda it auchajless it also supported by 
ns own expression*. I'he Veda say* ibit its different portions 
arc taught ny different persons. But Li does noc give the impli¬ 
cation that those portions are -rem.pwed by dspse persons. It 
jcftme* those persons it drattft (seers). They ace only supposed 
la have discovered (he Vida that wa* already there. Tbfa it 
the real meaning of the term draw. Hie use of this term 
suggests that even ac the period* when (he Veda Ls said to 
ham bren discovered the idea ihot it was au Usuries* was in vogue. 
So we may conclude that it is traditionally held that the Veda it 
author!?**. 

The hare fact of tradition may not prove that the Veda is 
authoclw*. But ihrrc it no difficulty in bedding that: the 
tradition is supported by ihe other circumstances, that the Veda 
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is necessary for (he knowledge of the scriptural duties, that 
it enriches experience without being sublated by it, and that 
there is no difficulty in holding it to be authorless. Thu 
determines that the Veda is authorkss. 

The MimSmsaka has still to explain how the Veda which 
is supposed to be authorless is valid. For eraminas are 
pramanat only when they are sound. A verbal testimony is 
pramina because it is sound. We know a verbal testimony gets 
its soundness by the merits of its author. If the author of a 
testimony is reliable, then only, his testimony is pramana. 
It is difficult to conceive how the testimony that has no author 
can be pramana. 

The Mimamsaka meets this difficulty by means of his doctrine 
of pramanya ivatastva. He means by this doctrine that the truth 
of knowledge is produced and given along with the knowledge 
itself and therefore it does not need to be determined by any¬ 
thing external. Applying the same idea he explains that the 
truth of the knowledge produced by the Veda is given along 
with the knowledge and it u not conditioned by the merits of 
an author. 

The Veda and Dvaita Vedanta 1 

So far, the Mimamsaka position that the Veda is apaumfeya 
is briefly stated. In accepting this position Dvaita VedSnta 
carefully considers all the points connected with this problem and 
presents corrections or modifications in so far as they are neces¬ 
sary. The main spirit of the position of this Vedlnta may be 
noted. We can of course distinguish between two aspects of 
dharma, secular and scriptural. But the difference between them 
must not be too much emphasised. With correct interpretation 
both are equally spiritual. This is the significance of Irarma- 
yoga taught in the BhagavadgitS. Every act done wim the 
thought of God as the sole director of all and of the individual 
self as completely depending on Him is as sacred as any scriptural 
act. As tne real nature of God or of the individual self is 
understood only through the Veda, the Veda alone is the 
pramana with regard to dharma. So the belief in dharma neces¬ 
sarily requires the belief in the Veda. With the rejection of 
dharma philosophy loses its true significance. A philosophy is 

1 V.T.V.J.i NSn »95-«7 and 137-178. 
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jujdJifd only in «■ far os it h^pi ^ Jpirioud advancement of 
irmii. The philosophy of the faruaba gives do rwm . 

idiUttnoit 311^1 ii become? therefore a waaic. Tlw Buddhism 
and tht Jaimas believe tliai tht Buddha, or Jinn is omniscient and 
tan dwtht Etach dbamra. liiat cue nuiit see mn‘ nlitt aJI 
intri art men and ertinisciejice cannot be attributed t» ■hcm- 
Evtn tupping that Kimtmit has omniscience oik cantttx under¬ 
hand what it it and therefore one caitr.w rdy oa it too mti-cb - 
N« can erne determine Jha/tna in Lls final form howww best 
dm£ takes cat'i itIK because af*« all one cannot undoritpitd 
[rtjfn what ™itdn*it or unconscious. prejudices one is iufleruig- 
Funhcr (□ follow the ml path of spirituality pfcnippcm *> 
mw li of self-sacrifice and the ahindminciit of worldly ewniorts- 
WMiMH a definitely sound view of r«ILw arid a correct ouiLuok 
h»ii life the lift of dtarnra is impwsib'e. To hjivt all these 
qualifications ■one mutt rather dtptncl on a frtrtJp 3 ^ 
if which is selE-ettahiidicd. Such a fn amfya can i>£ only the 
Veda. In teaching hat a universal application. It is not aub- 
Isced by experience and in fact it enctdies experience. Accept¬ 
ing the mlWity of the Veda, die NyayaVnifesikas deny that it 
3* Gf'dtifftif'itf holkl choc God ii its author-, Cui wLi-jigiiit 
tlw help m the Veda hew can lh=y know chat there is God? 
hfere reasoning does not establish Cod. "I*h-3t the world .rexjuirei 
J .creator it itself a problem. So IF the existence of- God is itself 
Llntibtfuh ine validity of die Vpda if fW justified. And if Lbe 
X'eda were to be s oslid, then, under dhe circuma Canoes so fair 
explained, it muse be apo Kwicyu. As apaitntfty# the whole 
Veda stands fw one idea. This idea must Ik found out by inter, 
preiin^ ’he Veda in accordance with die can out of imerpre cation 
\ Mimain/a Nyayoi). In interpreting a passage of chc Veda one 
thing muse be kept in mind that no vedte passage loses die sight 
,d brahman, the highest truth ftarru vfJJ yatindOmimdrUOtli). 
There are three main portions of live Veda^Afantrw f Urabmpna 
and UpurtTisiii The mantra portion reveals die dependent nature 
of ihe several aspects of the inert world with the deities presiding 
over them and thereby arrives, at the truth- of Grid, dit Inde^ 
pendent principle of all. The Brahmane portion mutes a refer¬ 
ence to variw* format and finally arrives at the truth of God, 
Lhe principle arid the aim of j^ormu. The Upani$sidic portion 
presents the essence of the Vedic teaching-arid it reveals directly 
the truth of God (ISrahmoJt). Each portion of the Veda is equally 
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pratnina with the others. Without realising this truth some 
previous thinkers divide the Veda into karma{inda and jAina- 
{anda and try to reconcile these two aivisions. In the right 
sense the whole Veda is devoted to jAina and to interpret a 
passage without reference to jAina is not sound. And by jAana 
in tnis connection is meant the knowledge of God, the 
Absolute. Advaita holds that the Upanitadic statements that 
teach Advaita alone are pramana. It is not so. Either all 
portions of the Veda ore pramana or not at all. That they are 
pramana is the implication of the fact that they are apaututcya. 
So we cannot be partial to any particular statements. Their 
one teaching is that Brahman is perfect in every sense of the 
term. The perfection of Brahman is the source of the world. 
(Taii). The reality of the world it implied in the perfection 
of Brahman. The realitv of all is traced to Brahman. In this 
sense Brahman is the Absolute and the world is Its expression. 
Brahman is one independent Reality. The Uptmitadt describe 
It as Advaitiya. This means that It has no other, that is equal 
to or better than It. It does not mean that there is no world. 
For to deny the world is to deny Brahman, because Brahman 
is no other than the real source of the world. The world has 
a dependent reality. It is as real as Brahman. So it is different 
from the latter. Here the difference is the difference between 
the Independent and dependent. As the source of all Brahman 
is immanent in all. Its mere immanence directs the process of 
the world. The world consists of jivas and inert things. 

Advaita holds that the essence of the Upanitadic teaching 
consists in the identity of /» va caicanya and Brahma cat tan ya. 
It is not true. There is not even a single statement in the 
Upanitadt that teaches the identity of jiea caitanya and Brahma 
cattanya as interpreted by Advaita. There arc of course some 
Upanitadic statements, such as, * That thou art" that seem to teach 
the identity of fivu and Brahman. If we understand the real 
significance of these statements with their contexts, then we 
naturally come to the conclusion that these statements never 
intend to teach the identity of jtva and Brahman. Wc may 
illustrate this point by taking for example the statement, 'That 
thou art*. Tnis statement teaches the similarity between ftva 
and Brahman. To be similar is to be different. This meaning 
is required by the context. The purpose of this context is to 
humble down the spirit of Sveta{etu to whom the teaching is 
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reads. CanBttotfl? *id» the comat the greatness of OnfluMD 
jilJ the littleness of fiwr and iWfo« of aK L 

in chit P«ki£o Further to read the statement is ‘That thou art 
h mideJiiu:- If the patent meaning of the ratmenc it ettiph^ 
-jac], thee it it cMdilWflt with the contest. To get nd 
of thit difficulty we can as well eta <3 the statement 
j7,«r. Thou art not that'-' We may consider mother statement, 
'E am. Brahman 1 in this- oaaiWtHa. This statement alJ* dow 
nm mean the identity oF fife him) Brahman, m the light nr tAt 
content Jt must Ik Lntefpre!«I from the standpoint the ground 
n , 1 my mum! is Brehnun'. Similar if the consideration wldi 
icpnml to all the **ttxnOTO that jpjKar to teach the identity At 

jiw and Brahmin- , c . . 

We has* to note that the Veda la never frramiipa it it teaches 
that which is sufckted by prayvfc* and Out has 

the support of praiyikta. The dilJercnce □! jim s from Brahman 
is revealed by die wfir of a /W If the Veda BStba idenmy 
it beanw untrue, the teaching of the Veda must be con¬ 
sent with the other pramanm. AdvaiTa overlooks, thrs 


cansirtencj^^ (fat which is net revealed by the 

other pramxna!. But their teaching is as a ndc gontLswriT with 

the latter. . „ , . „ , 

Aeeordtng tn the Upompdf Brahman u the efficient cause 
tmrnim) of the wwfcl> The mume of the world ts the over¬ 
flew of ihe perfection (tda) of Brahman. ViS^dmlu tanaden 
Brahman to be the material cause of the world. Thi* rotWH 
(hat Brahman undergoes change a hang with the change of rhe 
world. Hut the VpamoJi hold that Brahman is absolutely 
perfect (pfroe) and absolutely changeless (wrpi^iSra). Further 
dnc« ii iici smemcrU in Eht Upsnisajit thac holds that Brahman 
is die mileriil cause of die world. Tlic basis for the 

Ytfljddvaita conception dial Brahman is rhe J/pwfiiM is n ques¬ 
tionable LruerpretaLion of a statement in the CArwJegjw, V[ h that 
E<y knowing brahman all else is known. yifb(idrsili infers From 
this that Brahman is the ufad-attu. This inference is sublnted by 


STBs Ufanifadic passage is a.'mafari'amari' fCh- V3). Tins 
fill be lean e-irJirr At jjj 4. iJ/iT3 h tafiwiupri or u iai, 3(tK3, ttetUi!- 
maii In either rase [he lenling and its meaning rr-vsr be justified 
by ebe rontret- 
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the Upani^adic position that Brahman is nirvi^ara and purna. 
In fact there is no necessity for this inference. The true Upani- 
sadic position is that Brahman is the scry source of the reality 
of the world and as the source of all Brahman is purna ana 
nirvi!(Sra. Consistently with this idea the Chandogya holds that 
to know Brahman is to know all. This means that the true aim 
of the knowledge of anything else is the knowledge of Brahman, 
because Brahman is the ground of everything in tnc world. The 
idea is that with the knowledge of Brahman the aim of 
all other knowledge is realised. To realise the result is to ful¬ 
fil the conditions the fulfilment of which leads to the result. 
Further even supposing that Brahman is the upidina the theory 
that the knowledge of Brahman means the knowledge of all 
else must be justified in the same manner. For, to know 
upidina, a piece of clay, for example, docs not involve the know¬ 
ledge of all products that come out of the day. Wonderful 
things may be produced from a piece of day. How can the 
knowledge of tnc day involve the knowledge of these things? 
The things may be produced from the same clay, but they have 
particular properties which the day has not. To insist upon 
such knowledge of the clay that involves the knowledge of all 
those things that are produced from the day is, in other words, 
to insist on omniscience. But this is to go beyond the point. For 
we started with the idea that to know the day is to know all the 
products that come from the day; and cndccl with the idea that 
to have omniscience is to have the knowledge of all products. 
The position that to know the upidina is to Know the products 
is not, however, justified. 

Further the Chandogya by way of illustrating that the know¬ 
ledge of Brahman is the true aim of the whole knowing process 
simply states that in knowing a product as comingfrom clay 
similar products are known as coming from clay. This means 
that to ltnow the cause of one thing is to know the cause of 
other similar things. Applying this idea to the knowledge of 
Brahman the Upanitad holds that by knowing Brahman as the 
ground of the world the aim of all other knowledge is realised. 

That Brahman is purna, nirvijfara and the tnula (ground) of 
the world suggests that it is not the upidina but the ntmitia 
of the world. That Brahman is the ground of the world does 
not merely mean that Brahman is prior, in time, to the world. 
As the ground of all Brahman is the ground of time also. Time 
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is eternal (btAw) and many other things of the world are eternal. 
Bran 131.-:: is the ground. Ot even the clcrual ihtligs df the world, 
With this idea true Upavypdf explain Brahman as the nityst of 
lh« nitys. This means LTiiL Brahmar. is (he ground of (he m'lp 
just as It is the ground of the wir.ti (non-eternaL). 

So 'he Vedas leach that Brahman is perfect, indepCJulcnt 
and the efficient cause of the world. This is also the implication 
o: experience. The previous and the following studios rlf 
experience conhmi this truth. 

There are No Other Frame,pas 

Advaita holds chat there ore sue pamaftat. It is not true, 
Vpatvsna 1 and arihfippiti ace nut different frem arumSaa. (This 
has been noted id Vifisjudvaita.) Aanpalehdhi comes under 
pratyafao or anumana. If we suppose ihat □ man pcccdves the 
ground whirls has the alienee of a jar h he may obtain the 
knowledge of the absence in two wap. He may have it 
immediately after he perceives die ground; or after he perceives 
the ground he may have the id=a (hat the jar is not perceived 
though it is capable of being perceived if it were there, and 
then on the basis of this idea be may understand that tbrrc is 
the absence of the jar. In the former ease the knowledge of 
the absence I! pretya^ia], nhtl in the latter atirtmiti. 

Advaica bolds that there is a variety of tnatya^sa cnJJcd 
infold pratyahja. It I:. illustrated by the knowledge 'I am die 
tenth ’ produced by the statement 1 You ore the tenth' made 
Co or.n whn actually perceives one's body. It is not correct. A 
statement can never give rise to praiyafea knowledge- The 
pratyahjn knowledge is due to the operation of a sense organ. 
The knowledge that is not due to the operation of -i sense organ 
is not prasyAktu. la the knowledge ’ 3 am the tenth " there are 
involved two pieces of knowledge, (he prajya^tr of the budy, 
and the knowledge produced by the statement as expressed rn 
the predicate of the judgment *1 am the tenth \ 

1 Se^e cases ol npantHm are included either in prarynjfyff or in 
ar rlit case may he. 
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THE QUESTION OF THE PRIORITY OF PRAMAljJAS* 

The pramanar are consistent with one another. If any pra- 
mina is not to, then it ceases to be pramSna. Of the three 
pramanar, pratyalfsa and opauntseyagama are independent of the 
other pramanar. PntyaJ(fa reveals its object independently of 
agama and anumana. Apaururrydganut can reveal its object inde¬ 
pendently of the other two pramanar. Anumana and pauru- 
re, agama reveal their objects, depending only upon either 
pratya\ta or apaumftydgama. Pratyalfta presents the objects of 
the world. Apaurureydgama presents the things that lie beyond 
the scope of the prafyaJ(fa of common men. But neither 
sublates the other. In fact, one supplements the other. 
Pratyatfja gives the point from which a game can start. Agama 
brings the finite world of piatydl(ra to completeness. Both to¬ 
gether present the whole worla with all its aspects. 'Anumana 
that follows pratyafya enriches the world of pnatyafya. Follow¬ 
ing agama it enriches the world of agama. Paumieyigama also 
has use same function. 

If there seems to lie an opposition between praryafya and 
the Veda, the teaching of the Veda must be made consistent with 
pratya^/a, by abandoning the interpretation with which it it op¬ 
posed to pratyalfja. If anumana and paurureyagama go against 
pratya^ta, then they are wrong. So pratyal^ia has the un¬ 
questionable priority, 1 in rank, to the other pramanar. At times 
what is called pralyal(ta may be sublated by another pratyaJ(fa. 
Then that which is sublated is wrong. This is the true impli¬ 
cation of the doctrine that pramanya is rvatah. We have to 
interpret the whole world of thought contistendy with pratya^ra 
experience. 

1 V.T.V.J. 

*This idea is made more significant by K.N.J., aid, 'That the 
Veda is apaurufeya is accepted both by ourselves and by the others 
(Advaitins). But we accept that the whole Veda is taught by Uvarn, 
but the others do not.’ This passage occurs by way of illustrating the 
idea that the Veda is consistent with the intention and pratyalya of 
Haora, llvara teaches the Veda following the same order ({mma) as 
the order in which the Veda was already taught in the previous 
cycles (kalpaiy That the order of the Veda is not altered explains 
how the Veda is apaurufeya. It may he noted that the whole position 
is an expression of the strict uniformity of the laws of existence in 
the creation of God. 
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We hive to distinguish between two stages of philosophical 
enfluiry. We have firsc to prepare ihe means of enquiry and 
ne?Lt Jt may oammenoc ihe enquiry, For this we have to under^ 
stand definitely the nature and the scope- of prarnauat. fn this 
connection die help of Logk -(tinwmiw) is immense- Without 
th? help of logic ihe naiure and die scope fif pramfya* gr}ti ' 
and Zgama pi they have been till now Studied cannot be 
understood, From this it follows that logic is the soul of phiLn- 
gnphical enquiry. 

To htJd that lope ii the soul of enquiry is nor to mate the 
□Lhee ptvtoffjrar dependent nn it. Our understanding of the 
nramanttl JlliY be dependent on tofcie r but JJQE the prafnanai 
iheitixliet, For the logic chat is helpful in our understanding 
must nw he rublatetl ty the other prii?w,7jfffr. If it is subbied 
then it ceases to b= prantam and therefore to be helpful. So 
from the standpoint o£ our under standing. Logic ii the most 
important of the pramSnat \ but as the facts go it is the moit 
dependent (at^nfi) of the pnTflflnsfr When it _b laid that 
pratya^a and apttutuftjfefitme art prior to enumOna what is 
meant is that anumana cannot be a pramana hbdependendy of 
(hein. But it does not in any way minimise the unquestioned 
importance of atutraSiw in philosophy- 

From these eons idem ions it follows that the AjJwitic ccui- 
c fusions ran never he the teach big nf she Upaeofadi. If they 
were ihcir teaching, then they would tease to be pyumSna as 
they are sublated fey pnsyaf^ia which reveals ihe reality of 
the world. 

The remits of ihese eonsiderationr ate summarised in the 
following pages. 

THE WORLD OF FRAMED A (ONTOLOGY) 

The Nature of the ObjeHj Reveaiftl by Prpnrpnaf 

We may la kc pratyal^ia aS a representative of Other p: n.nrerSar. 
The character of die object ofpraryaJ^a ir ihe same as that of 
the objects of oilier pramSaat. Every instance of pratpt^ia revcaLs 
iis object at 'This is so and sn’, Here ‘so-and-so' refers to 
ihe property of the object which is revealed as ' (his' as a 
sain Can live. So ihe ibjccL (if pratynJria b a substantive qualified 
by a property. No pratyakfa reveals a property independently 
e?F ihe Hihscaruise, «c a snEutancive iisdcpejuletitiy of property. 
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The object of pratva^sa under all circumstances is a qualified 
entity (viiitfa 

Further the object of pratya^fa it a particular distinguished 
from all the other things of the world. So along with the object 
its distinction from other things is also given. 

In this connection we have to answer two questions: (i) If 
a substance and its property can never be known independently 
of each other what is the relation between the two? Is it 
identity or difference? If it is identity, then there is no meaning 
in saying that the object of pratyaJya is as a rule qualified. And 
if it is difference, then each must be known independently of 
the other. And (a) If a particular object is given along with 
its distinction from the rest of the universe, then is the idea of 
the rest of the universe involved in the pratya^ja or not? If it 
is involved what is the meaning of holding that the pratyaisa 
is of a particular object? If it is not, then how can it involve 
the idea of the distinction which refers to all things from which 
it makes the thing in view different? We may answer these 
questions in order. 


The Relation 1 Between a Substance and Its Property 

This relation is determined in the following manner. Let us 
take a piece of white cloth for instance. The cloth is the sub¬ 
stance and whiteness is its property. But they are not different. 
If they were different, then they ought to have been observed sepa¬ 
rately even as two mountains arc observed. The NyJyn-Vaifcsikas 
hold that the cloth and its whiteness arc different. They say 
that they are not observed separately because they are related 
in such a way that the property is not without the substance 
as the latter is the substratum of the former. They arc not 
correct. If the substance is the substratum of whiteness and 
therefore the latter is not found separately from the former, then 
the property must at least be observed as different in so far as 
it is in die substratum and to that extent it is not the same as 
the latter. We may take for instance a vessel in which some 
fruits are kept. Tne vessel is the substratum of the fruits in 
so far as they are kept in it. Yet the fruits are observed to be 
separate from the vessel. In the same manner whiteness ought 


1 N . S ., 105-W7. 
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Ho be otawroi ed be different tram the cl nrh . But it is not 
n&KrvciJ W> be different. So it is rot different flnm the clath- 

1'urlber eo a natural naicid which is nc* prejudiced in favour 
of any view, whiteness il*clE steals ED b: the cloth. Accordingly 
there is the experience 'This whiteness is the Sflme a* die doth - 
The identity of the whiteness and the cfmh is implied in this ex- 
pnLcJiee. The Njdva-Vaiicssltss hold that this experience is an 
jlhidmi. It is not an LlEuiiun. ff it were, ihcn it ought to be sub- 
ijted by another experience ihat reveals a dear difference between 
ihe lwo enlities. liui there is no such ‘experience, So ihc ideal city 
between the two is a fnct- 

Wr have [□ note one prant in connection with the identity 
between a cloth and its whiteness. Though it it a ease of identity 
tr admiii nf usages that point tn the difference between them. 
The worL rlotlb stands for o substance. The word whiteness 
stands for a property. The words cloth and whiicuci* arr not 
synonymous.' I( one hears she word cloth one does mot have 
the idea of whiteness. If one hears the word whiteness one 
does not have the idea cf doth. The eloth server a definite 
puniraj. Whiteoest does not serve this purpose. It servos a 
different purpose. IE one oaks another to bring a cloth the latter 
need run bring a while cloth. The expression, L cloth is not doth % 
■moires self-contradiction, Hut the expression "doth is nut 
while\ is ijuiip otirtcrr. A blind man can recognise a. cloth, 
hut lie cannrtf recognise (he wh i t*r»eJs in it. It is possible m 
spcit out a doth in darkness, hut it ss m* passible no see white- 
new in ii. l.Jprltncss affects the whiteness nnd not the doth. 
These experiences nr usages point to die difference between sn 
elf'll: and lls whiteness. None of them is ant illusion, They 
are as true as the aperience chat tells us that doth and its 
whiteness are identical, So we cannot deny any one set of 
experiences in the interest of the other. We nsive only to draw 
the implication of both of them with a view to removing the 
apparent contradiction between them. 

The dmhi and Its whiteness are given lit one sense as identical 
and in die other as different ft" they were cither alone them 
there wmild not be two sets of experiences each Contradicting 
the other. But eij say that they are both identical and differ¬ 
ent Li a con Indict tun in terms. To remove the comradiciian we 
must keep one and explain the other, At this stage there seem 
to be two types of solutions. We may hold that doth and 
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whiteness arc different and somehow explain how they seem 
to be identical. Or we may hold that they ore identical and 
somehow explain how they seem to be different. The Nyiya- 
Vaisesikas accept the former solution. They hold that white¬ 
ness does not exist without its substratum, cloth. And they say 
that it is this fact that is responsible for their seeming to be 
identical. On the basis of this solution they regard the experience 
that tells us that the two things are ulentical as illusion. We have 
seen how their view is incorrect. For this reason and on the 
strength of the following considerations we have to hold that 
cloth and its whiteness are identical, and explain the fact that 
they seem to be different in the following manner. 

The Doctrine of Vile fa 

The cloth and its whiteness are identical. Yet they are given 
as different. This suggests that there is a peculiarity in them. 
This peculiarity enables us to talk and think as if the two things 
are different. So this peculiarity acts the part of difference. 
"The peculiarity is not the same as difference. If it were differ¬ 
ence, then there would be no room for the experience of the 
identity of the cloth and its whiteness. The peculiarity is called 
triicta and this implies that it causes the idea of difference in an 
identical thing. 

This kind of solution is inevitable for all thinkers. NVc may 
refer to the position of the Nyiya-Vaifcfikas. They say that 
though whiteness is different from doth it is not observed 
differently, because the cloth is its substratum. We may ask 
them a question. Of all the different things in the world why 
should whiteness alone be inseparable from its substratum. 
The only relevant answer to this question is that it is the 
peculiarity of whiteness. If it is so, then it is better to hold 
that the two things arc identical and that the idea of difference 
is the result of peculiarity. 

With KumSrila one may suppose that doth and its whiteness 
arc both different and identical ( bhinnubhinna ). To suppose so 
is to attribute identity and difference to them. Identity and 
difference are properties. Now the question is this. What is 
the relation between these properties and the thing? To say 
that it is identity and difference leads to infinite regress. So 
we have to abandon the position that these properties are differ¬ 
ent from the things. If, on the other hand, a property is identical 
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wish ihe iking, iJvci» the qweelinn is, how it causes the idea 
(if difference. The only answer to this, is that it is the poc-uluiriiy 
of (he property. 

The areepearee of pKultarity {vilesd) is inevitable even for 
Advnila, rhoiigh i: has ijraioeed it. Advaila regards Brahman 
as pm dess. This implies that partlessness is a property *1 fi¬ 
ll is aJ^handa. So ptltUlidt ti (but different from ft. Then 
(he question is," How can there he the thought lhat partfessneis Li 
a property of Brahman? 1 If Advaita is in maintain its view 
it must hold that il it ihe jbeculia nily of porlSesmcs* to be the 
property of Brahman without being different from if- Thi* 
nheet va i.ion Is from die standpoint rtf a itonAdvaata thinker. 
Esen from the standpoint of Advnita the acceptance of uistta is 
inevitable. Advaitn holds that the identity of /Fit; and Brahman 
it CWUny* itself. Caitariya is simpfa^dia (self-evident). Yet it 
is not so manifest during die life of an individual. How are 
we to reconcile these two position*? Further, wiianya is signi¬ 
fied :ldi only by the word fWl^nva, but also by various other 
nAirier, as ttteftmtw and irfmiru. Has each n-jmE. itt own signi¬ 
ficance ur not? IF it has, then Brahman must have variolar 
properties enrra pond ting 1o the various significances of various 
names. It it has not, then ilirre if no point: in calling the 
same entity liy different nanuc*. Further Advaita says different 
things alviut Brahman. Cn'tonw is self-evident. It is not 
pppCMfd lo the I beginning I ess f tfOSttn. It is one. it is tatya. 
It is jdi/t w. It is iiHcertia. ft is (inanda. It is g\hspd& and so on. 
Has each rtprasion here Lis peculiarity or not? If it has not, 
then it if useless. If it bar. then it i* in attribute different 
properties to Hnhman. If these properties are identical with 
Brahman, how can there be the -thought of the properties of 
Brahman, whith points to their difference from Brahman? 
Advaita must eiiher admit that nil its teaching is useless, nr 
main lain the emmets of Brahman by means of miesn. 

So vikft is ihe core of reality, Everything is wbac it is 
hy means of rife™. Owing to its presence in the thing, ihe 
ih i ng is said to have many aspects, properties and so on. To ex¬ 
plain various propenia and aspects of a thing, there mtrst be M 
many fihiat In the same thing. To- hold that there are many 
tftfeut' in the same thing is nor to attribute fresh properties to it. 
The f'/feyar ate those ihat n plain the presence of ihrjirogwrties of 
the thing wiihmit making [hem different from it. The fact that 
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they are, is the necessary implication of the fact that a thine is 
qualified. So they maintain themselves. To try to explain them 
by means of other tnietas is to ignore the very starting point. 

So we may conclude that there is the idea of different 
properties with reference to the same thing owing to the pre¬ 
sence of vifeta in it. We may now answer Use original question, 
‘What is the relation between a substance and its properties?' 
as follows. The relation between them b that of identity. But 
this identity admits of the idea of difference. The reason 
for this is the presence of trUcja in the thing. From this point 
of view we may characterise the identity as the identity condi¬ 
tioned by vilcta. It is called in Sanskrit saviletabktda. It is 
simply an expression of the idea that a substance is a unity 
in diversity, in so far as it exists. Even the diversity in it is the 
expression of its unity. 

So every object of experience is unique in itself. This can¬ 
not be understood unless the other question is answered, ‘If a 
particular object b given along with its distinction from die rest 
of the universe, then is the idea of the rest of the universe 
involved In the f»vtya\ta, or not?’ In answer to this question 
we have to consider the following. 

The Problem of Distinction ( Bheda ) 

A particular thing is particular because it b different from 
other things of the world. So there is difference in a particular 
thing from other things. The difference in a thing is as much 
a property as the other properties of the thing. Like other 
properties it b also identical with the thing. Advaita denies 
distinction as follows: ‘The knowledge of a thing is not relative 
to that of any other thing, but the knowledge of distinction is 
relative to that of other things, because it « distinction from 
other things. So distinction is not identical with the thing. 
If it b different from the thing, then there must be another differ¬ 
ence between itself and the thing, and so on ad infinitum. So in 
cither way distinction is not justified.' In reply to the Advaita 
view we may refer to what we have studied so far. We may 
note that on the strength of viftfa, difference, though it is relative 
to other things, can be identical with the thing. 

So difference is a fact. It is difference of a thing from the rest 
of the things of the world. It is identical with the thing. So 
when the thing b known the difference h also known. 
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To hold that difference is known aL&Jig- with the thing gives 

rite tu a proh&ciiir Ifc this* ^ 1Ei fenowletlj}* *£ differenoe 

h relative 10 the knowledge of the things from wfelch ic 
JilTcmi (.tales die thing ifi question. IE (here is dot the Jitter 
kiKrwledw, then the knowledge of differed does b« exist So 
in the kiurtvledge nf difference the knowledge ol die ocher (Jungs 
h involved. The knowledge of a prdcular thing 1= the same as 
(he knowledge ol its difference /com other things. So it ^lust 
anvialvr she knowledge «/ mher thiiict s H-nw is uiis possible r 
The knnwlcdge iff a particular Lhing is geoeeawd by n pciitotac 
scn?c organ Hie some oilier prarrtafut. The sense organ or a 
frrettttfVii is in eantari with n particular eitriLy- It it not in 
contact with iffher thing*- It cannot chenrfnce generate the know¬ 
ledge uf other dungs. Without (his knowledge the knowledge of 
(he particular is impossible. So under Ehis circumstance know¬ 
ledge itself sewns to be impossible. Now (he question :s how 
to remove this difficulty. 

In answer to thia difficulty we may nun the following con- 
lidcratiaus. In the very denial that knowledge >) impossible 
the fact, (hat knowledge is, it implied- If (hue were no know- 
lodge, then (here would lie no occasion for denying It. Know¬ 
ledge U of an object. '1‘his implies that the object it as -a rule 
a particular- Otherwise ie cannot he described ns an object 
Shj ihe knnwMgc nf a particular object it n fact. This implies 
that it somehow involve? the knowledge of the other tiling* 
from which rhe ihipg in view it different. Now we have to 
find out hour there can le this knowledge. 

Hefoee giving an account of how there can be i he knowledge 
of inher usings, we would do well tn anawer one question; 
Can liniie beings have (he knowledge of ad things- 1 Any answer 
to this Lfottiims serve* at an answer to die present problem, 
before answering this question we have to mike the sense In 
which site itrrm knowledge of alt things' is used definite. If 
I’J it the detailed knowledge eif the whole universe: is meant 1 , 
then finite beings do not nave it. If by it is menne know¬ 
ledge in a very genera" marillrr, then all beiiigs that hive know¬ 
ledge have it, If it were not so, then there would raver have 
been the idea of ‘all'. The expression 'all' points so che idea 
sir ' all \ It is of course vague and general. Vet it is enough 
to help in in (he present case. 

How do we have the general idea of L #ll7 An external. 
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sense organ does not cause this idea, because it can have no 
relation to what lies beyond a particular object. For the same 
reason manat cannot give rise to this idea. But the idea is 
a fact. This implies that it is the function of the remaining organ, 
tal(ti. Sak.it knows in a verjr general manner all, and helps the 
knowledge of a particular as particular. We may now illustrate 
it by giving a concrete example. The eye is in contact with a 
jar. At the same time tAk.fi grasps all in a general manner 
and kelps the eye in grasping the jar as a particular. Then 
there is the knowledge of the jar as a particular as ‘This is a 
jar’. So all our knowledge is the result of the combined 
activity of takji and a particular pramana in question. The pra¬ 
mana gives rise to the knowledge of the thing to which it is 
related. The ideas of those things to which the pram&na is not 
related are caused by sikji. This has been made clear in the 
previous pages. 

So die objects of experience arc particulars, each of which 
has its own unique feature. Experience as prama is yathartha. 
Its object is real. We may now study what types of objects 
there are in the world. 

THE WORLD AND ITS CONTENTS 

Two types of objects can be distinguished in the world. 1 
Some objects are knowing entities. They are called cetana. 
Others arc not-knowing entities. They are called acctana. Both 
are the objects of knowledge. This is why wc make an attempt 
to study them. 

CETANA 

The word cetana, is literally applied to one who knows. 
The knower is cetana. A knower is in a body. Without him 
there is no body. As the principle of the existence of his body 
be is called a fttra. Each body has its own jiva. Bodies arc 
many. Jivas also arc many. Each body having a fitta in it is 
capable of a unique experience. So the experience of each ;»w» 
is unique. A bony consists of ihc organs ot action and those of 
knowledge. Through them a /is* has the experience of die 
world and is consequently called a knower. 

‘This exposition is based on T£.f and T.l'.f. MSS. gives certain 
details and according to it prameyc consists of ten categories— dravya. 
guns, karma, (Sminya, dicta, viiitta, atbfa, fakfi, tadyrya and abkiva. 
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Knower . t 

A knower has hi* experience through hi* s&kji. He perceives 
the bodily function* tnrough sdkji and ha* the consequent 
enjoyment. He i» evident as T. Knowing i* his nature. He 
it awake under all condition*, though the parttcular aspects of 
the body may or may not function. This points to the fact 
that he is different from the body. 1 

The experience of pleasure or pain i* the enjoyment of a 
knowcr in a body. This experience is conditioned by the parti¬ 
cular disposition of the knowcr. If he i* too much attached to the 
things of his experience, then he ha* the experience of all pain 
and no pleasure. If he is not, then he has less pain and more 
pleasure. This explains how most of his feelings are more 
subjective than objective. 

He hat No Beginning and No End 

The fact that a knoww's experience in the body is more sub¬ 
jective throws light on the history of his experience. Body 
is the common cause of experience. It causes experience accord¬ 
ing to the conditions of knowledge. But it does not characterise 
experience in any particular manner. Experience is considered 
to he good m had according to the particular dispositions of the 
knowcr. Now the question is, ‘How can a knower have parti¬ 
cular dispositions?’ We have seen how the body cannot explain 
it. So we have to find an answer to this in the knower himself. 
He has particular dispositions. At a result, he has parttcular 
types of experience. 

The fact that his dispositions characterise his experience leads 
ut to the idea that he has them even before he has obtained 
the present body. This points to the fact that he had experience 
even before the experience in the present body. For disposition 
is the result of experience. This experience again presupposes 
particular disposition, and so on ad infinitum. This means that 

1 By body in this connection is meant the gross body. This 
Vedintt distinguishes three kinds of body— irarupa, linga and it hula. 
Si hula is gross. It has birth and death, t-inga it subtle. It is 
a nidi and it subsists till the jit* is liberated. These two bodies are 
different from the pi*. Si'ariipa forms the very nature of the /Six* 
and it h immortal. 
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there it no first beginning to his experience. To have beginning¬ 
less experience he most also be beginninglcss. If there is nothing 
to bring about his beginning, then there should be nothing to 
bring about his end. So he is eternal (anadinttya). 

Hit Capacities 

The present experience of a knower throws light on his general 
disposition. Just as experiencing is his quality, a particular type 
of disposition is also his native quality. Though it is difficult to 
define it clearly in the case of an individual at a given time, 
on the whole we have to admit that the experience of a knower is 
ruled by a general disposition of his. A deep insight into the 
behaviours of different individuals placed under the same 
external conditions reveals this fact, whatever the circumstances 
may be, men arc guided by their natural inclinations. To expect 
from all the same dispositions is impossible. In the presence 
of a particular disposition it is impossible to make a man conscious 
of other possibilities. Individuals of certain dispositions look 
upon the world os containing nothing but misery, injustice, and 
evil. Under whatever conditions they may be put, they chara¬ 
cterise everything as bad and add confusion to confusion. Thus 
their life is nothing but a hell. Foe this reason they arc called 
tamovogyat. 

There are other individuals of unreliable temperament- 
They are neither here nor there. Their dispositions change as 
circumstances change. They have no faith in any thing. These 
are called miirafims or nityatamsarms. 

There arc yet others who have dispositions quite reverse to 
those of the tamoyogyat, They have taith in die world, in its 
bright side, justice and goodness. However bad their circum¬ 
stances are in the eyes of others, they are not dispirited, they 
are not confused, and they do not lose faith. Circumstances 
make them better. If they come to know that there is anything 
bad in the world, if they have capacity, they try to correct it. 
Under all circumstances they make themselves happy, and add 
happiness to the world. They are called mu^tiyogyat. 

To know that there arc different types of knowers docs 
not in any way mar the attempts of a good soul to improve the 
world. What is so far stated is only the general character of the 
knowers. Cher and above them there are temporary dispositions 
caused by ignorance. We observe that teaching and kindness 
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have their flood effects on the world. They are at time* useless or 
misplaced. One who has understood the nature of the world 
must not he discouraged. As one who knows the truth one 
must rather expect disappointments. If a knower is still better, 
then he must never mate much of the results of his work. He 
must do good things as the spontaneous expression of his self. 
To satisfy these conditions is the test of a mu^tiyogya. 

Philosophy is for the upliftment of the world. We may 
therefore chwacterise the mufyiyogyts in a more detailed 
manner. Thb indirectly gives us an idea of the other knower*. 

The Character of Mu^liyogyat 

To have good dispositions by nature, the knowers must 
have certain good qualities. To dc naturally inclined to truth, 
they must be of the nature of truth. The knowledge that is 
natural to them must always be correct. So they are of the 
nature of correct knowledge. In order to be naturally opti¬ 
mistic, there must be peace in them. They must have it inde¬ 
pendently of external things. So they are of the nature of 
inanda. They are external. So they are of the nature of tat. 
The Upanitait describe them as tat, at, and dnanda. 

These character* are obscured when they are conditioned by 
external rntitirs. The conditions are brought upon themselves 
owing to their exclusive interest in the things that are not 
natural to them. This .fact is revealed by an insight into a 
behaviour of a really good man in which his natural goodness 
is not fully expressed. We have to admit the truth of these con¬ 
siderations, if we are faithful to experience, which is our starting 
point. 

The perfection of a knower consists in abandoning what is not 
natural to him. This is the ideal in life. Though perfection 
is natural to every knower, it is not his unless he consciously 
realise* it. 

The Narit'e Ittdividualitiet (Yogyatat) of the fimt 

A knower's life is his own making. He does things accord¬ 
ing to his innate dispositions. Owing to his interest in the 
things external to him, his action is not directed to his improve¬ 
ment. So it hinds him to the things external to him. what¬ 
ever the result of his action may be, it is in a sense an expression 
of his innate capacities. The capacities are the presuppositions 
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of his action. The conception of the capacities of the knowers 
it the implication of the doctrine of Karma. 

The following considerations make this idea dear. The ex¬ 
perience of each jiva, in life, has its own individuality. So far, 
all thinkers have agreed that the experience of each jiva is the 
result of the l^arma of the same and by \arma they mean 
apitrea, adrsta, puny a or papa, but somehow they have not gone 
further ana they have concluded hastily that each jiva is by 
nature pure or perfect and the life of experience is brought upon 
it owing to its l(arma. It is necessary to examine this con¬ 
clusion. Karma affects only a cetana but not an acetana. This 
means that there is something in the very nature of cetana 
that makes it affected by \arma. Further, supposing that many 
individuals do the same act, the same act generates a particular 
karma in each individual. The k arma generated by a j nan in's 
act, say worship, must be much more effective than that generated 
by the act of an afianin. Further the same {arma affects each 
cetana in a unique manner. After experiencing the fruit of a 
papa, as the result, a particular cetana may develop vairagya 
and such other virtues, but another cetana under the same 
predicament may develop a sort of stubbornness and add papa 
to papa. This implies that the influence of a l^arma on a 
cetana presupposes a natural disposition (yogyata) of the same 
cetana. Applying the same thought to the beginningless history 
of the farina of a cetana, it can Be seen that tne natural disposi¬ 
tion of a cetana is the logical presupposition of the course ot the 
farina of the same cetana. If the truth of these considerations 
it accepted, then it goes without saying that the theories of 
yiva propounded by tne previous thinkers need a good deal of 
correction or modification as the case may be. So the logical 
implication of the doctrine of karma is the native individuality 
of each jiva. Though karma influences jiva, that jiva makes 

J arma possible must not be forgotten. From the standpoint of 
ic native individualities or the natural dispositions (yogyatat) 
of the fivat, the jivai are classified into three main types— talvt'ka 
(muktiyogya), raja/a (miJrajiva) and tamasa (tamoyogya). 

ACETANA 

Acetana is that which docs not know. There are two kinds 
of acetana things, positive, and negative (Jbhaea and abhava). 
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A positive entity is that which is grasped as that which is, at 
the very first instance of its knowlcagc. We may take for 
instance a jar. It is a positive entity. At the very first instance 
of its apprehension it is known as that which is. A negative 
entity is that which is known as that which is not, at the very 
first instance of its apprehension. We may take for instance 
the absence of a jar. At the very first instance of its apprehen¬ 
sion it is known as that which is not. 

. The Sdnkhyas, PribhSkaras and following them VUujidvaitins 
deny negative entities. We may note against them that if they 
were correct their very denial would have been impossible. Their 
denial points to the fact that there is at least the absence of 
negative entities. Further negative entities are given by ex¬ 
perience. They are as the positive entities are. Hence they 
cannot be denied, just as there is the experience, ‘There is a 
jar' there is the experience, 'There is noc a jar*. Each of these 
experiences is equally significant. The absence of the jar os 
much determines the place where it is as the jar determines the 
place where it is. Advaita dismisses this truth in its conception 
of Brahman as nirguna. It is not correct The absence of gunot 
as much determines Brahman ns guntu would determine it. This 
means that Mandana Mlira's abhavidvaisa that absence docs noc 
determine Brahman -is only an assumption. 

Negative Entities' (Abhacd) 

There arc two kinds of negative entities, anyonydbhava and 
tamtorgabhiva. The former is the same as aiffcrcnce. It is 
identical with the thing that is different. There are three kinds 
of tatiuargabhava, pragabhava, pradhttamsabhiva and asyantd- 
bkava. Pragabhava has an end but no beginning. Example— 
the absence of a jar that precedes the production of the jar. 
Pradhvamsabkava nas beginning but no end. Example—The 
absence of a jar that follows the destruction of the jar. Atyansd- 
bhdva is eternal. Example—the absence of a hare's horn. The 
thing which b denied eternally is not revealed by any pramina. 
It is asat. 

The World of Poiitive Entities (Bhava) 

There are three types of positive entities, eternal (nisja), 
eternal non eternal ( nisyinisya) and non-eternal (anisya). 
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The Eternal Positive Entity ( Nitya) 

The positive thing that has no change either in part or in 
whole is nitya. The Veda is nitya. This is explained by the 
fact that it is apaurttseya. 

The Eternal-non-etemal Positive Entity (Nitya nitya ) 

The positive entity that is eternal as a whole and non-eternal 
in parts is nityanitya. Space, time and prahjti are nityanitya. 

Spate (Aiytfa) 

It has been already said that space is grasped by taly't. In 
order to make this position clear we have to examine the views 
of the other philosophers. 

Kumarila holds that space is grasped by the eye. He is not 
correct. The eye can grasp only those positive things that have 
colour. Space nas no colour. Therefore it is not tne object of 
the eye. 

Tne Nyaya-Vaiiesikas hold that space is established as the 
substratum of the quality, sound. It they were correct, then 
a man born deaf ought to have no idea of space. He does not 
know by pmtya\sa that there is sound in the world. So he 
has no means of knowing space as the substratum of sound. But 
we do find that he has the idea of space, for like others he 
says ‘It is here'. This statement is impossible unless he has 
the idea of space. The fact that even he has this idea strengthens 
the position that space is grasped by tahti. 

Further, there are two types of sound, articulate and inarti¬ 
culate. An articulate souna is not a quality. It is beginning, 
less and endless. It undergoes no change, no it is independent 
of the thing that manifests it. 

• Inarticulate sound is a quality. But there is nothing to help 
us in asserting that it is a quality of space. It may be a quality 
of the thing tnat produces it. Or it may be a quality of air. 

There are two types of space, avyii^rta^Sla and bhuta\ala. 
AvyH^rtahala is room (ava^aSa). All things exist in it. 
BktaS\(Ua is a manifestation of prafyti. It is one of the bhutat. 
Avya{rth{3Ja is the presupposition of bhiital^ala. For praJtrti 
itself is in avyai(rta{ala. Without the latter nothing can exist. 
So the thinkers that hold that a\aia is one and that it is a pro¬ 
duct of prafyti make its very existence impossible. The Buddhists 
hold that alfiia is the absence of a moving entity. They are 
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not correct. The absence of a moving entity is at much an 
entity as the moving entity itself. A moving entity exists in a 
-point of space. So its abtence also exito in a point of space. 
So space it the presupposition of the absence of moving entities. 

Jeyaj^ti^afa is eternal as a whole. Owing to the relation 
of things it is divided into several parts, as a^iia contained in 
a iar or in a house and so on. If the things arc removed the 
divisions of ikaia disappear. So the divisions in have both 
beginning and end. From the standpoint of these two aspects, 
this akisa is described as eternal-non-cternal. 


Time (KiU) 

Time is known to us as past, present or future. It has 
been previously explained that time is the object of Every 

instance of knowledge, whether it is true or untrue, is based on 
the conception of time. There is no knowledge which is inde¬ 
pendent of time- A piece of knowledge is in the form * It was 
so and so*, ‘It is so and so* or 'It will be so and so*. In 
every case it is based on time in one way or the other. So 
time ii the very presupposition of knowledge and it is appre¬ 
hended by ta{[h The Nyiya-Vaifefikas hold that time is only 
inferred as the cause of experiences such as ‘This is older than 
that*; but they do not notice that time is the very presupposition 
of the inference itself. 

An important point must be noted with regard to time. 
Time is not a passive entity in which things are supposed to 
exist. It is the very principle of existence. It determines the 
nature of particular events. This Is implied in the fact that 
particular events occur only in particular periods of time, but 
not in other periods. 

Time as a whole is eternal. But as a particular period it-is 
non-eternal. As a resuh of these two ideas it is described 
as eternal-non-eternal. 


Mutter (Pmtyti) 

The material products originate from pra^rti. Pra^rti is the 
root matter. It is characterised by the properties, tatva, rajas 
and tames. The Sinkhyas hold that satva, rajas and tamat 
themselves arc prakrti. Their position it contradicted by the 
fact that everything consists of the relation between the sub¬ 
stantive and use attributive. Between prafyti and the proper- 
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tics there if sauiiesabheda. From prafyti originate, in order, 
buddhi, ahadi\dra, manat and five motor organs and five sensory 
organs, five tanmatras, and five bhutas. Of them each is distinct 
from the others. For this reason they are called asafhsrtta. From 
the combination of the five bhittas appear several products. 

The fact that pra\rti gives rise to various products leads us 
to the problem of the relation between pral^rti and its products. 
In the previous systems we have met with three leading ideas 
of this relation, (i) The asatj(drya vada of the Nyiya-Vaitepkas; 
(ii) The uttl(arya iada of the Sinkhyas; and (hi) The Sropila 
\brya vada of the Advaitins. None of them represents the 
relation in question correctly. 

Atatlfarya Vada Denies the ' Causenets ‘ of the Cause 

According to the asat\drya vada a product is not before it is 
produced. The thing out of which it is produced is entirely 
different from it For this reason the thing as the cause is called 
samavayi. This term means that the thing is related to the pro¬ 
duct by samavaya relation. This view separates the product 
from the cause. The separation denies implicitly any necessary 
relation between the two entities. Without this relation the cause 
ceases to be the cause. The fact that there is a necessary relation 
between a cause and its effect is implied in the fact that it can 
give rise to a particular product ana not to all sorts of things. 

The SalJ(arya Vada Denies the ' Effectnets‘ of the Effect 

The iatJ(arya vada identifies an effect with its cause. This 
means that there is only one thing in place of two entities, cause 
and effect. If this is admitted, it is easy to see how there is no 
meaning in calling the same thing by names that can be applied 
to different entities. With all their satlfirya vada the Sankhyas 
distinguish between a cause and effect, by holding that the 
former is non-manifest while the latter is manifest, if they are 
faithful to this distinction, then they must modify sat\dryav5da 
as it means complete identity between cause and effect. 

The Aropita Karya Vada Denies Both Cause and Effect 

Advaita holds that the world of products is aropita (super¬ 
imposed) on Brahman. It says that the former is mithyi and 
the latter tatya. According to it a product is that which involves 
substantive-attributivc-rclauon. In considering this view we may 
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note that thi* position results in the denial both of the world and 
of Brahman. Wc may illustrate thi* by taking the example of 
the aupcrimpoaition of diver. It ha* already been teen how the 
entity that is superimposed is ivot real and how the super imposi¬ 
tion of one entity on another presupposes the similarity between 
the two. It is possible to superimpose silver on a shell because the 
nilar to the former. The sll 


Utter is similar to the former. The silver that is superimposed 
is unreal, because it is so revealed by the later experience. Simi¬ 
larly the world that is superimposed must be unreal. It it ss 
superimposed on Brahman, then the latter must be similar to 
the former. In order to satisfy this condition, like the former. 
It also must involve the reUtion of the substantive and the attrs- 
butive. If It involves this reUtion, then even according to 
Advaita It must be unreal. 

So the relation between cause and effect is neither idenaty 
nor difference nor superimposition. Then what is the relation 
between the two? 


The Relation Between Cause and Effect 

It U a fact that a particular cause makes a particular effect 
possible. This means that the effect has an intrinsic relation 
tothe cause. From this point of view the relation between 
cause and effect is identity. That an effect has a form which 
its cause has not is also a fact. Otherwise there is no reason 
why one thing is called cause and another thing effect. From 
this point of view the effect must be considered to have a 
viltta in it, which the cause has not. To express these two ideas 
we may call the relation between cause and effect taviSes&bheda. 

Further, we have to note that an effect is produced and 
destroyed. The cause may not be so. Saviietabheda may be 
the relation between the two when the effect is actual. Before 
it is produced or after it b destroyed, there can be no saviletb- 
bheda between itself and its cause. From this point of view 
there is difference between the two. To indicate all these ideas 
the relation between cause and effect may be regarded as bheda- 
bheda, where abheda stands for the idea of tastietabheda. 

The products are those of pra\fti. Pra^rti subsists in all 
products. From this point of view it is eternal. It is also in 
the form of products. The products have a beginning and an 
end. From thb point of view it is non-eternal. To express these 
ideas it is called mtyanitya. 
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The Non-eternal (Anitya) 

A product has a beginning and an end. It is non-eternal. 
It is produced out of matter. The matter out of which a 
product is produced is the material cause of the product. A 
material cause is so called in the sense that it becomes the pro¬ 
duct. Parinami Kdrana is the Sanskrit name of a material cause 
and this name signifies that the product in question is the pari- 
name (change) of the cause in question. A product is for the 
enjoyment of fivas. So its production is necessitated by the 
karma of the fivas for whose enjoyment it is made to appear. Its 
appearance is not possible if there were prakjti and nothing else. 
Prakrti is inert. It does not act by itself unless it is made to act 
by an external agent with the necessary implements. This agent 
and implements are nimitta in the production of the product. 
So there arc two causes of a product, upadana (parinami) and 
nimitta. 

The NySya-Vaifejikas hold that a product has three causes, 
tamavayi, asamavdyi and nimitta. The conception of these 
causes is based on the supposition that the property of a thing 
is different from it and that the relation between them is tama¬ 
vaya. We have seen how the property of a thing is identical with 
the thing itself. This makes tamavaya unnecessary. Further, 
tamavaya as a relation must be different from the thing with 
which it connects another entity. If so there must be another 
relation between itself and the thing. If this relation is admitted, 
then it also must be related to the thing by means of some other 
relation, and so on ad infinitum. Consequently we can isever 
arrive at the first relation, i.e. tamavaya. So in order to avoid this 
difficulty we must abandon tamavaya, and to avoid further incon¬ 
sistencies we must hold that the properties of a thing are 
identical with it. 

With the removal of tamavaya the conception of tamavayi 
and atamavSyi causes falls down. We have also noted how 
an effect is not different from its cause. This explains how the 
supposed tamavaya relation is useless in this connection, because 
it has nothing to connect. Hence tamavayi and atamavayi are 
unreal. In their place we can have material cause (upaddna). 
This term suggests that the effect is identical with the cause 
without losing its individuality. 
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The Divisions of the Podarthas os Mode by the Previous 
Thinkers ore Not True to the Nature of Things 

The Nyaya-Vaifejtkas and the Mlmamwkat consider the 
properties of a thing to be different from the thing itself, and 
divide the universe into many categories. Against them we 
have to note the following points. We have seen how quality 
(puna) and motion (forma) arc identical with the thing in which 
they are found. In this connection we have to note one thing. 
If a quality or motion persists so long as its substratum exists, 
then it is identical with the latter. If it is not in its substratum 
at any time, then from the standpoint of that time it is not 
identical, and it is different. Knowledge is the property of 
at man. It exists as long as the latter exists. Hence it is identical 
with Simon. The greenness of a mango ceases to be at a certain 
stage. While it is in the mango it is identical with the mango. 
After it ceases to be it is different from the latter. Similarly when 
a doth moves, the motion is identical with it. If the doth does 
not move, then motion is different from it. Somanyo (universal) 
is not a fact. An object of knowledge is a particular and as such 
it is different from the rest of the other things. All its pro¬ 
perties are peculiar to it. Hence there it nothing that is 
identical in many individuals. Things are classified not because 
they possess identical properties, but because they arc similar. 
The * potness ’ of a pot is different from the ' potness ’ of another 
pot. But all pots are similar, because they have similar pro¬ 
perties. We have seen how somav3ya is not a fact Vilefo is 
not different from the thing which it differentiates. Similarity, 
power, number and so on are properties of things and therefore 
they are not different from the things. The five categories of 
Advaitt represent the different aspects of fivas. Each jiva is sat, 
at and anonda. Each has also name and form. The world of 
aeetana is characterised by name, form and satta (existence). 

THE WORLD IS REAL* 

The self-evident nature of the truth of pram a implies that that 
which is revealed by promo is real. The world as it is described 
so far is revealed by pram ana. It is therefore real. It is real in 
the sense that it is not non-existent. 
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Advaiu holds that the world i* sedated tnia^iapa, became 
it is sublated. Against it wc may note that the world is 
by pmmana and is therefore not sublated. Advaita also ho.ds 
that the world is superimposed and therefore not real. Wc may 
note against it that the superimpositioo of a thing requires the 
reality of the same thing together with the reality of something 
else. If silver is to be superimposed, then there must be two 
things given. The individual who superimposes must have ex¬ 
perienced real silver, and he must have a real thine like a *hell to 
mistake it for silver. So without real silver and real shell the 
superimposition of silver is not possible. In the same manner 
without two real worlds the superimposition of the world is not 
possible. So to deny the reality of the world is impossible. 

Jainism holds that the world has no unconditioned reality. 
This is inconsistent with the implication of its own position. 
Even to be described as having a relative reality, the world must 
be given as having an unconditioned reality. 

So the world with all its aspects is absolutely real. 


The World is Dependent (Asvaiantra) 1 

The world consisting of cetana and acetana is dependent- 
Its reality is in every sense of the term dependent. A thing 
can be real in three senses. If it has existence of its own, it u 
real. Existence is called scud. So sattd is reality. If it has 
any function, then it is real. A function is called pravriu. So 
privrtti is reality. To have knowledge is to be real- Knowledge 
is called pramiti, so pramiti is reality. If a thing has no exist¬ 
ence, has no function, and has no knowledge, then it is not real. 

Everything in the world has reality in a dependent way. We 
may take for instance, a jar. Its existence has to be given by 
an outside agent. It is made to have a function by an outside 
agent. Similar is the consideration with regard to all tautrt 
Sings. The acetana things that arc mtya are subject to the 
changes of attributes caused by the tilings that are external to 
them. Time for instance is considered to be the time of creation 
or of destruction owing to the appearance or disappearance of 
products. Further, that a thing is acetana is itself an expression 
of dependence. The same is the condition with regard to a 
lenower. Much against his desire a knower has changes of sate 
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( avattka) characterised by the pretence or absence of particular 
types of knowledge. When he wants to have knowledge he doe* 
not have it. When he does nor want to sleep, sleep overcomes 
him. When he want* to deep he is troubled fey his own mental 
activities and so on. So nothing in the world is independent. 

From the Dependent to the Independent 

The fact that every thing of the world is subject to changes 
imposed on it by the things that are external to it implies that 
it is not seif-cstahlished or self-sufficient. This means that it 
has only a derived reality. That the reality of the world is 
derived points as its source to a principle the reality of which is 
underived. The world having derived reality is tuvatantrtt 
(dependent) and the principle whose reality is underived is Sm- 
mu mo (Independent). The dependent is the proof of the Inde¬ 
pendent. Without the Independent the dependent cannot be 
explained. The mutual interaction of the dependent things with¬ 
out the direction of the Independent is inconsistent with the fact 
that the things are dependent. The Buddhists, the )ainas and 
the Mtmamsakas hold that J^arma explains the process of the 
world. But (ormo it aeetana and U itself in need of direction. 
The Sankhyas trace the world into two principles —prakrti and 
pttruta, each being independent of the other. They suppose that 
each by itself is unable to explain the process of the world and 
assume that the combination of the two makes the world possible. 
They illustrate this idea by taking for instance the function per¬ 
formed by the combination of a lame man and a blind man. 
Of the two men each by himself is unable to walk. But if the 
lame man sits on the blind man and directs him the way, then 
it is possible for both to walk. In the same manner pra^rti and 
purvsa, though each by itself is unable to do anything, each with 
the help of the other can perform its function. This view is based 
on the assumption that there is somehow contact between the 
lame and the blind and in the same wray between pra^rti and 
puruu. This is the very problem wc have to solve now. Of the 
two men each by himself cannot walk and there is no contact 
between the two. There mutt be a third entity to bring about 
contact. Similarly there must be a third entity to bring about 
the contact between pral(rti and puruia. Without this entity 
the whole world is motionless and therefore there can be nothing. 
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THE INDEPENDENT REALITY (SV AT ANTRA) 

In connection with the study of the Independent it i* neces¬ 
sary to emphasise certain points. Having observed that the 
world has only derived reality, as the source of this reality we 
have accepted the Independent. As the source of all, the Inde¬ 
pendent must be self-established, self-sufficient, infinite and per¬ 
fect- If It were not so, then It cannot be the source of all. This 
truth must be kept steadily in view in considering the Inde¬ 
pendent and Its relation to the dependent. The same is the 
spirit of the teaching of the Taitiitiya that Brahman is that from 
which the whole world has its existence and so on. The 
SSnkhyas ignore this truth and dismiss the Creator. Their argu¬ 
ment is this: The Creator must be perfect and therefore He has 
nothing to obtain from the creation. And if He has to obtain 
anything from the creation, then He is not perfect and there¬ 
fore He cannot be the Creator. The SSnkhyas feel this difficulty 
because they start from the idea of the Creator and try to explain 
the creation. If they had started from the fact that the world 
is dependent and arrived at the conception of the Creator as the 
Source of the world, then they would not have felt this difficulty. 
The attributes of the Creator arc those that explain tfic creation 
and they do not negate creation. They must therefore be con¬ 
ceived consistently with the creation. AH our considerations of 
the nature of the Creator must amplify that He is the source 
of the world; otherwise they are not sound. Further ques¬ 
tions such as, ‘Why did not God create a better world?' are 
irrelevant. We can explain only what is given and to think 
of what ought to be given does not help us. Further that the 
Independent is the Creator signifies that It is the very ground 
of the world. It is presupposed by the world. It is not the 
Creator of the world in the sense that a pot-maker makes a pot. 
As the ground of the world It justifies tne reality of the world 
and the world makes It significant. The position of Advaita 
that the world is mithya and Brahman is nirguna overlooks this 
truth and is consequently unable to reconcile the world and 
Brahman. The position of Vifistadvaita that Brahman as the 
ground is necessarily accompanied by su^macidaat does not 
Bring out the full significance of the truth that Brahman is the 
very source of the reality of the world in both its states fu\ftna 
ana uhula. Brahman as the ground of all is essentially one. 
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Advitha. Further that Brahman at perfect it the tourer of the 
world signifies that the overflow ot Its perfection makes the 
world possible. We are familiar with a similar fact in the world 
also. One who has an overflow of joy tings, dances and so on. 
Similarly the overflow of antmda from Brahman has its expression 
in the reality of the world. Brahman with all Its characteristics 
is uitya and' for this reason the world which is an indication of 
Brahman also is nitya. Brahman as the ground is omnipotent 
and this enables us to present Brahman in different senses— 
personal and impersonal. Brahman, the Independent as the 
ground of the world is ever distinguished from the dependent 
world. This means that the Independent, the dependent and 
the distinction between the two are equally real. 

These are the general lines of reasoning on which the con¬ 
ception of the Independent is based. This reasoning is sub¬ 
stantiated by the teaching of the Veda. For this reason the 
Independent b characterised as iitlrayom, Vtdintavedya and 
so on. 

With these preliminary remarks the considerations of the 
nature of the Independent may be briefly mentioned. 

The Independent is that which has tatti, pravrtti and fra- 
miti independently of other things. This is implied in the very 
idea of It as Independent. It is the sole director of all in the 
universe. It is everywhere. It b immanent in the world. It is 
not affected by the cnanges of the world. So It b not the material 
cause of the world. Its mere immanence directs the world 
process. In this sense It b the efficient cause of the world. 
It gives the world tatta, pravrtti and framiti 1 It if tvatantra. 
So It b perfect. It has nothing to obtain by helping the world 
process. It directs the world, because to do so is tnc spontaneous 
expression of Its perfection. It directs the world in accordance 
with the {ama of the pvtu which are benefited by the world. 
By Its direction of the world, the pvat enjoy the fruits of their 
j(arma, exhaust it, transcend it, and realise themselves more 

l NS., l-l-C. Na rifijival fttybmakcuvatnatram anlaryimitram. 
Aft urht uttidipradatfemitynkjartt bkaeati. The central idea of 
this passage is that the Independent is the source of the very reality 
of the world. P. did. The Independent b Brahmin. Thb explains 
how this Vedinta b Brahmidvaita. From the standpoint that Brah¬ 
man is characterised as Svatantra thb Vedinta may also be called 
Svitantridvsita. 
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and more, and in course of time become perfect according to 
dieir capacities. So Its direction of the would is for the bcncht 
of the m*w. This points to the overflow of Its kindness. In 
directing the world It follows the format of the jivas and Hus 
gives a confidence to the fiver so that they may safely rdy upon 
ft. It b called Brahman, Ifvara (God) and so on and these names 

imply the same ideas. . , „ . ., . „ 

On the basb of these thoughts the following considerations 
are developed. Brahman is perfect in every sense of _ the 
term. Its perfection has no limit. It is the embodiment of al 
auspicious qualities. Each of Its qualities is perfect. It has no 
defect, Otherwise It cannot be Svatantra. As the sole director 
of all It has none equal to or better than It- It b in all. It 
has all. It is in the world. It is out of the world. It knows 

all. It is all powerful. It is capable of doing any and every 

thing. Nothing is impossible for It. It favours good fiver. 
It puts down the bad ones. If It likes It can make the 
bad good. It does not do so because that would not be to 
maintain the order in the world. Everything*howevcr bad it 
may be is the means for the perfection of the world. In die 
acetana things ratve is good ana rajas and tamas are bad. But 
the last two help the realisation of the first. Even so the pre¬ 
sence of the bad fives help the realisation of the goodness of 
the good jivas. Rajas and tamas arc inevitable for the sustenance 
of the world. Even so bad jivas are inevitable if there u to 
be any spiritual advancement in the world. Conflict is the way 
to growm. Badness is the way to goodness. 

Brahman’s perfection is Its body. It creates the world. It 

maintains it. It destroys it. It controls it. It binds the jivas. It 

gives them knowledge. It enlightens them. It frees them. It 

f ives them perfection. It is not bound to do anything. Yet what 
t does b tor the good of the world. If anything is favoured 
by It, then it becomes good. Without Its favour nothing can 
be good. Good U good because it has Its favour. Though It is 
in all It favours certain things, and they arc good. The jivas 
are in bondage because they have so far not had Its favour. 
For the same reason the jivas have false knowledge (evidya) and 
false attachments and the result is bondage. They must earn Its 
favour bv their karma. By Its favour they have correct know¬ 
ledge and correct estimation of things. They are then completely 
attached to It and they have realised themselves. 
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This b the teaching of all the Vedas and of all the Agamat 
that follow the Vedie teaching. A dispassionate interpretation 
of them yields this idea. We nave seen how it is the result of 
reasoning. To express these ideas the system that embodies 
these considerations is called Vedanta. In this sy«em reason 
without the help of the Veda gives this idea, and the Veda 
without the help of reason can give the same. Each is amplified 
and confirmed by the other. The function of reason is not sub¬ 
ordinated to the Veda. So its conclusion is sound. The inter¬ 
pretation of the Veda is consistent with reasoning. It is correct. 

Following the Veda the Svatantra is called Brahman. The 
world according to the NyJya-Vaifefika is not aseatantra and 
their Ifvara is not Svatantra and He has nothing to do with the 
reality of the world. The Iivara of Yoga is as unimportant as a 
ftva. In making Brahman ntrguna Advaita makes It unreal. 
VififtSdvaita makes Brahman use material cause and renders 
It asvatantra. Brahman has Its true place in this system. Vi$nu, 
Nirayana and so on are the other Vedic names of Brahman. 

In closing the considerations of the nature of Ifvara, a 
point may be noted. By means of reason His general nature 
is understood and by means of the Veda as a whole, the conclu¬ 
sions of reason are substantiated and the detaib of His greatness 
(mihdlmya) are known. The Veda mainly consists of three 
divisions, the mantra, the Brahmana and the Vpantfad, The 
mantra teaches, in the primary sense, the divinities that control 
the world and in the super-primary sense (paramamu^hyavrtti) 
Ifvara, the immanent principle of all. The Brahmana explains 
the position of the mantra. The Vpanitad dirccdy reveals the 
nature of Ifvara, the Independent. So God (Ifvara), the Inde¬ 
pendent, is the subject matter of the whole Veda. As Independ¬ 
ent, God is ever distinct from the world and the world b ever 
dependent. Here and there some passages of the Upant tadt, 
such as 'That thou art', seem to teacn the identity of the 
Independent with the dependent. Their apparent meaning is 
obviously inconsistent with the teaching ot the rest of the 
Vedas. With the idea of removing this inconsistency, it b held 
in Advaita that the passages that teach identity are alone 
pramina and the passages that teach difference between Brahman 
and the world are usenil in so far as they create an occasion for 
the teaching of identity. The idea is that unless there is the 
suggestion of difference, the teaching of identity is not effective. 
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ThU view of Advaita is not convincing. To be partial to the 
passages that teach identity it unwarranted. It is held in 
Advaita that the thing taugnt by the Veda must be unfamiliar 
(apuraa) and such a thing can be only identity and not differ¬ 
ence because difference is an aspect ot the empirical world. It 
may be observed against this position that even this distinction is 
unwarranted. If it is rightly understood the difference between 
Brahman and the worm is as much unfamiliar as identity. 
Because Brahman is unfamiliar, Its difference is also unfamiliar. 
Further even in Advaita the identity is not accepted as it is 
apparently taught in the passages. Taking for example ‘That 
thou art , the apparent meaning of the passage is the identity 
of ‘That* (KvaraJ and 'thou' (jiva). This identity is taken to 
be absurd in Advaita since the two are not identical in spite of 
the Upanitadic teaching and therefore taking the secondary 
sense of the terms into consideration, the identity of pure 
caitanya is accepted to be the meaning of the passage. So the 
apparent meaning of such passages b under all circumstances 
rejected and the passages are interpreted os it suits die purpose. 
If so, there b much propriety in interpreting such passages 
consistently with experience, philosophical reflection and use 
other passages of the Veda. As the identity of Brahman and 
the world b impossible, ail passages that seem to teach 
identity need correct interpretation. To hold that a passage, 
say “ritat thou art’ really means the identity of pure caitanya, 
as it is done in Advaita does not carry us far. The identity 
of pure caitanya, if it is real, b not disputed and the passage 
teaches us nothing fresh. And in fact, there can be no such 
thing as pure caitanya in the sense of nirguna as accepted in 
Advaita. The reason for this has already been noted. So the 
identity taught in these passages must be taken to mean inde¬ 
pendence (svatantryd), supreme nature ( viiittatva ), identity of 
place occupied (itkanailiya), harmony in the outlook (matyailfya) 
and similarity (tddriya) as the case may be. 1 The Sanskrit word 
ail(ya b usca iuso in these different senses. The identity taught 
in ‘That thou art' may be taken to mean identity of the place 
occupied, harmony in the outlook and similarity. As the result 
of this interpretation there follows the idea that Brahman, as 
Independent, is the meaning of the whole Veda in an uncondi- 
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lioned manner. Any other meaning thit can be attributed to 
a passage, such a* minor deities, is conditioned because every pas¬ 
sage ultimately has a reference to Brahman, the Independent 
principle of all. This idea is further substantiated by the fact 
that Brahman as the principle of all must be the final object of 
all expressions. In this sense It is characterised as tarv&iabda- 
eicy*. By iabd* in this term b not only meant the articulate 
sound, but also the inarticulate. The articulate sounds are of 
two kinds, those that belong to the Veda and those that belong 
to the ordinary usage. We have seen how the whole Veda teaches 
Brahman. Tne words of the ordinary usage also mean Brahman 
if the full sense b taken into consideration. * King * b ordinarily 
applied to a human king. In its full sense it cannot be applied 
to a human being, and in that sense it only means Cod. Similarly 
the inarticulate sounds also signify particular Qualities of God. 
For instance, the sound produced oy a powerful stream signifies 
the awe-inspiring quality of Him. So God is Sarvaiabdavacya. 
From this it follows that He is perfect with all auspicious 
qualities and this substantiates Hb independent nature. 

(The inauspicious expressions such at misery, stand for the 
tkpendent character of misery and so on and thereby signify the 
independent nature of God.) 

The lesson that a knower b expected to have from the fore¬ 
going considerations b that hb ground is God, he b by nature 
dependent on God, he is similar to Him, his true outlook is 
consistent writh the truth of Him, he can feel the presence of 
Him in everything that he experiences, he can know Him 
through every sound he hears, and the whole world is sacred 
as it h filled with Him. The fact that he does not so far know 
this truth is the cause of hb imperfection and bondage. 


THE IDEAL OF JIVA AND THE DISCIPLINE 
LEADING TO ITS REALISATION* 

Consistently with the nature of the prameyat that are so far 
defined the ideal of a /fret in life consists in realising Brahman 
as the ground (bitnbt i) of its own seif and thereby, through the 
grace of Brahman, obtaining which is no other than the 

realbation of its own nature. The realisation of Brahman pre- 
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supposes a definite course of discipline. The following is the 
course: The first stage of this course is called iravana, tne study 
of philosophy (Dvaita Vedanta). By this study one becomes 
familiar with the pram eyas. The knowledge of these prameyas 
is purified by one’s own philosophical reflection. This stage is 
called manana. The next stage is nididhyasana. Ntdidhylsana 
is also called up,hand. It means two things—(t) the application 
to the study of philosophy (yisnuidstravamarlanam) and 
(a) meditation (dhydna). Of these two, meditation (dhyana) 
presupposes the fulfilment of four conditions— yama, niyama, 
asana, and prdnayima. Yama means ahimsi —injuring no crea¬ 
ture in action, thought or speech, tatya —doing good to creatures, 
asteya— the non-appropriation of others’ properties in action, 
thought and speech, brahmacarya —the abandonment of sexual 
happiness under all conditions, in action, thought and speech, 
and aparigraha —detachment from things that are secular. 
With regard to brahmacarya a few points may be noted. Sexual 
contact nas eight aspects—memory, speech, observation, secret 
dealing, desire, interest, determination and action. In all its 
eight aspects it must be abandoned by those that are in the 
Airamas, brahmacarya and sanydsa and those that live in forests. 
The brahmacarya of a householder (prhastha), a king and a vaifya 
consists in being each strictly faithful to nis wire. Service is 
the brahmacarya of a iudra. Niyama means louca, upas, tufti, 
svadhy&ya and Haripiijana. iotica means the external and 
internal purity. External purity is obtained by means of 
bathing and so on. Internal purity means the purity of the heart. 
Tapas consists in repeating sacrca formula, sacrifice, playing the 
part of a host, visiting tne sacred places, and directing one’s 
activity to the good of the others. Tusti consists in retiring 
from the secular interests. Svidhyiya consists in the study of the 
sacTed literature and pleasing the teacher. The teachers (dearyas) 
arc four, the mother, father, instructor and father-in-law. Of 
them the first three arc more important. Among them the 
instructor who knows the Truth (Paramaribo) is the Dest. Hari- 
pujana is the worship of God consisting in sixteen services 
( upacara )— dvahana, praying God that he might make himself 
the object of one's worship, asana , offering a sear, oblation and so 
on. Asana is a particular posture of the body and it helps the 
concentration of manas. Asanas are many— virdsana, padmasana, 
svastikflsana and so on. Pr&n&ydma consists in the control of 
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breach. It has three aspects, recast, pural^a and kumbhaJra. 
Rtcaka consists in sending out the breath through either of the 
two nostrils closing at the same time the other nostril with the 
fingers. Puralfa consists in filling the body with air from out¬ 
side. Kumbhaka consists in holding the breath in the body 
itself. Prinayama may or may not be accompanied by the 
thought of God. If it is not accompanied by it, then it is 
only a case of niyama and if it is accompanied by it, then 
it is called dhyina or nididhyautna. 

Of the disciplines, isana, hunt, prinayama, aparigraha, 
ahimta, tatya, attcya and brahma<arya, those that follow arc 
better than those that precede. Sravana, manana and nididhy * 
itana are better than all of them and they are the most important 
of the disciplines. If one has no knowledge then the best that 
one can do is to have it from a teacher. If one has doubts, then 
the best that one can do is to get rid of them by means of 
reflection. Reflection is superior to reception of instruction. 
If one is free from ignorance, doubt and illusion, then the best 
that one can do is to have meditation and application to the 
study of philosophy. Of the two, meditation and application 
to tne study of philosophy, the latter is ten times 1 superior to 
the former. Meaitadon has a reference only to a limited number 
of qualities of God but the application to the study of philosophy 
has a reference to many more qualities. Furuier meditation 
gives little scope for improvement and this defect is removed 
in the application to the study of philosophy. Application to 
the study of philosophy means two things—(i) The state of one 
applying oneself to the study, and (a) the state of one teaching 
the subject to the others. Of these two the Utter is a hundred 
times better than the former. Teaching is necessary even in 
the case of one who has realised Brahman. God it best pleased 
by teaching. So teaching is the most important of the disciplines. 
Further dhyina or meaitadon is an aspect of memory. It has 
three stages, dharani, dhyina and tamidhi. Dharani is the 

•MadhrSdrya uses at times the term dala (ten) or lata (hundred) 
wlsen he rally means anants or fwrya (infinite), He follows the 
tradition ' DaJrti iatamuddiflam latam purnamihocyale.' (Data 
stands for lata and lata means infinite.) This idea may be further 
supported by a passage which he quotes from Karmavipe^a, ‘karma 
as sueh is infinitely inferior to dhyina and dhyina is infinitely inferior 
to jXIna.' (KJf.) 
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memory with intervals. Dhyatut is continuous memory. And 
tamadhi is the continuous memory without any effort on the 
part of the individual who has it. Samadhi conducted for a 
sufficient length of time leads to the realisation (aparol(ra) of 
God. Further realisation also results from the consistent appli- 
cation to the study and teaching of iattra, philosophy. Tnis 
application must necessarily be accompanied by devotion 
to God. Bhal(d is one's firm attachment to God ac¬ 
companied by the correct knowledge of His greatness. It is 
not only the means for realisation, but also for liberation (mofya) 
and enjoyment ( bhoga ) after liberation. Without bha\ti dis¬ 
cipline loses its value. 

So far the ideal of a jiva in life and the discipline leading 
to the realisation of it have been explained. With reference to 
this presentation two points may be noted, (t) For the first 
time after the appearance of Darianat the real merit of the 
study and teaching of philosophy is fully recognised and the 
study and teaching arc in fact made the best part of the course 
of discipline. The significance of this position from the social 
and spiritual standpoints is really immense. Though in 
Advaita fraeana, the correct understanding of the meaning of 
the principal position of the Upanisodt is taken to be the last 
phase of discipline, yet meditation (dhyand) is made the necessary 
presupposition of it in so far as it is required to remove wrong 
notions about Truth. And in fact, according to Advaita, the 
object of dhyUna is mithya and the meditation on it is somehow 
supposed to remove wrong notions and thereby help the correct 
unoerstanding of Truth. Dvaita is not satisfied with this 
position, first, because, according to Advaita, Truth (Brahman) 
u self-evident (tvapm^aJa) and with reference to it the dis¬ 
tinction between right and wrong knowledge cannot be justi¬ 
fied unless its self-evident character is dented; and next, be¬ 
cause, that the meditation on a wrong thing, i.c. the thing 
that is aropita, removes wrong notions about Truth and leads to 
the correct understanding of it is not convincing. The position 
of Dvaita is that it is as a rule the meditation on a real thing 
that leads to the realisation of it and in this case the right 
understanding of the thing is obviously the presupposition of the 
meditation. Further according to Dvaita meditation is not a 
necessity. It is in fact a lower type of discipline. Discipline 
in the higher sense consists in application to iattra, and this pee- 
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supposes no meditation. This position is a definite contribution 
to VcdSnta in particular and philosophy in general. 

(a) Realisation (aparofoa) may not mark the fullness of 
discipline. Thii is the implication of the position that without 
sufficient bhafoi, realisation docs not lead to liberation. This 
means that after realisation the individual must continue to 
study and teach the iSstra and develop bhahti till the discipline 
is full and the liberation is chained. During this period, i.e. 
after realisation and before liberation, the individual is called 
a /imnmufoa, i.e. a mu{u though he is yet in bondage. This 
means that pmnmufoi is due to the incompleteness of the disci¬ 
pline. This position is in contrast with the conception of 
I'tconmufoi in Advaita. According to Advaita after realisation 
the individual ought to have liberation, but he does not have 
it because his forma called prhnbdha is not destroyed. Under 
this circumstance he must exhaust the forma by enjoying the 
fruit of it and this period of enjoyment is the period of pma- 
mukji. So according to this idea is due to forms. 

This means that though on the part of the individual the dis¬ 
cipline is full, he is prevented from having mufo because of 
forma. It may be noted that this position is not accepted in 
Dvaita, for this position involves the recognition of the help¬ 
lessness of discipline against forma. To hold that the discipline 
is full but that there is no result owing to something that is 
m/MyJ, is to ignore the real significance of discipline. 

According to Dvaita, realisation is not the final phase of 
discipline and there is therefore nothing wrong in holding that 
it may be incomplete. The final phase of discipline is the 
grace (pratada ) or God. One has tnis grace when one’s dis¬ 
cipline is complete and through it one obtains mufoi. It may 
also be noted in this connection that ’one has grace when one's 
discipline is complete' docs not mean that one is so far devoid 
of grace. In the study of the relation between the Independent 
and the dependent taumt, it has already been seen how every¬ 
thing in the world is the result of the desire of the Independent 
(God). If it is rightly understood, His desire is His grace. So 
the completeness of one's discipline and His grace mean in fact 
the same thing. Through this discipline or grace there is 
liberation. 
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MUKTI 

Mu{ri it liberation. It consists in abandoning one’s unnatural 
appearances and fully realising one's nature. With this realisa¬ 
tion one is perfect according to one’s capacity. That one is of a 
particular capacity is implied in the fact that the qualitative merit 
of one’s discipline is not the same as that of another. One’s 
discipline is said to be full, not in the absolute sense of the 
term, but relatively to one’s capacity. So one’s perfection is in 
accordance with one’s capacity. The realisation of perfection 
in every case consists in the realisation of one’s self as sat, at 
and aaanda according to one’s capacity. From this it follows 
that the liberated fivas may be many, but they are never the 
same. Each has perfection according to its individuality. 
Therefore they are different from one another even in mu\ti. 
It is obvious how they are different from God, the Independent, 
for they are dependent even in as God, the Absolute 

is the ground ot all, including the liberated. In a j'ua 

rests in God, its ground, and this explains its perfection. To 
signify these ideas, this system is called Dvaita Vedanta. It is not 
Dvaita in the ordinary sense of the term, but it is Dvaita as 
Vedanta and it stands for the idea of God as Independent 
(Svaiantra). 

This view of mu^ti is formulated consistcndy with the nature 
of the actual life of an individual here, his real capacities, the 
nature of the world order, the nature of the ultimate things, 
his relation to them and the final success he can hope to obtain. 
Each of the previous philosophies has ignored the importance 
of the study of these facts and consequently has arrived at a 
defective view of 

Buddhism speaks of complete annihilation of desire in con¬ 
nection with mu^ti. The complete annihilation of desire is 
impossible as there subsists still the desire for such annihilation. 
Desire has two aspects, one that binds and the other that frees, 
rhe desire for the worldly attainments binds man and the desire 
for mu^ti frees him. Desire is an aspect of consciousness and 
consciousness is self-conscious. There is desire so long as there 
is a principle of self-conscious; the self is this principle 
and wc have seen how there can be no end to it. Further, 
Buddhism speaks of muJ(ti as Sunyabhiva. This is based on the 
view that Htnya is the ultimate principle of all. This view is 
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wrong. Siiuyt it negative and it cannot be the source of any¬ 
thing positive. The world is given as being positively real. 
Buddhism holds that the appearance of the world is due to 
nescience (umerti). But when everything is really iunya how 
nescience come* cannot be explained and, unless it is explained, 
the theory that every thing is ultimately iunva cannot be justified. 
A careful study of experience shows how the world is positively 
real and how its origin and end must also be positively tea!. 
So mu\ti is not tunyabhava, 

Vij&anavida holds that muiti consists in the succession of 
self-consciousness (SUryavijS&na). That there is self-conscious¬ 
ness in may be a fact, but that it is necessarily momentary 
and that there it nothing else cannot be justified. In the first 
place self-consciousness is necessarily a case of continuity, because 
otherwise there is nothing to recognise the succession of cons¬ 
ciousness and without this recognition it is impossible to speak 
of succession. In the second place the argument that there is 
nothing else in mu{ti is an expression ot iunyavidxt and we 
have seen how it is not justified. 

Jainism holds that the self is by nature perfect at the embodi¬ 
ment of perfect faith, perfect knowledge and perfect conduct 
and the realisation of this nature is mul^tt. This view is not con¬ 
sistent with experience. If every self is really perfect, then how its 
perfection is obscured in life cannot be justified. Jainism holds 
that it is obscured by ^ arnta , an aspect of matter. This is to 
give undue importance to {arma . If an aspect of matter can 
obscure perfection that is spiritual, then one can never regain 
perfection. According to this view the spiritual principle is really 
made helpless against matter. 

The Nyiya-Vaifesika holds that knowledge is the cause of 
bondage and that to get rid of knowledge as such is to obtain 
This position is based on a wrong view of knowledge. 
Wrong knowledge binds the self and right knowledge frees it. 
Further the position of the Nyiya-Vai&esika contradicts itself. 
That knowledge as such is the cause of bondage is a case of 
knowledge and the Nyiya-Vaiiqika has tactily assumed that it 
frees the self. Further wc have seen how the self is the principle 
of consciousness and therefore the position that it becomes devoid 
of consciousness in is not true. In fact the so-called 

self that is really devoid of consciousness is no self at all. So 
the N'ySya-Va&sika in his doctrine of mul(u has practically 
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denied the self itself by holding that the self i i mukjt is devoid 
of consciousness. 

The SSnkhya holds that mul^ti consists in the aloofness of 
purusa from pra/(rti. Purusa according to him is pure con¬ 
sciousness (caitanya) and this consciousness is not relative to any 
object. Against this position the following points may be noted. 
In the first place how purusa that is pure consciousness becomes 
subject to uie condition of prakjt* cannot be satisfactorily ex¬ 
plained. The Sankhya says of course that partita it neither 
bound nor released but it is only pra\pti that is bound and 
released. This is irrelevant. That purusa is bound is our experi¬ 
ence and we are concerned with the release of purttfa but not 
of prafoti. And in the second place to define purusa as pure 
consciousness is wrong. As it is already explained consciousness 
is self-conscious and tne self is what is presented as ‘I’. And 
there is no case of consciousness that does not involve subject- 
object relation. 

The position of yoga is similar to that of Sankhya. 

The Purvtt Mimamsa holds that the self is characterised by 
the power of consciousness (jkanafal(tt ). Against this position 
we nave to note that to make a sharp distinction between the 
power of consciousness and consciousness is unwarranted. The 
power of consciousness cannot be different from consciousness 
nnd consciousness is self-conscious. This means that the self 
which is characterised by the power of consciousness is really 
a self-conscious principle and in this case there is nothing specially 
gained by holaing that the self has only the power but not 
consciousness. 

Advaita holds that the self is in reality Brahman Itself and 
to realise this is mulfti. To account for this the world of 
experience with all its aspects is said to be mitkya and Brahman 
is considered to be nirviiesa. Against this position we have 
already noted how the self is not Brahman, how the world of 
experience cannot be mitkya and how Brahman is not nirvitefo. 
In the light of these considerations it follows that the so-called 
muJ(ti of the self, according to Advaita, is the complete annihila¬ 
tion of the self; such annihilation is impossible. Further, in 
emphasising that the world of experience is mitkya Advaita has 
unconsciously admitted that its view of mu\ti is no* consistent 
with the actual experience of the self whose rnu^ti is in question. 

Against the position of Vifistadvaita one important point is 
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Id be noted. It is said that the enjoyment of a self in mn{d 
ii as perfect as that of God. This position has obviously ignored 
the real position of a self in the world of experience. The 
selves as tncy arc given in experience have not the same capacity 
and they cannot nave the same discipline. Their realisations 
cannot therefore be the same. If so there is much less reason 
to hold that their enjoyment is as perfect as that of God. Sup¬ 
posing that it is the same as that of God there comes the diffi¬ 
culty of explaining how this perfection is obscured in the world 
of bondage. In solving this difficulty one must hold either that 
the world of bondage ij unreal (Buddhism) or mithyi (Advaita) 
or that each self has perfection according to its capacity (yogyati) 
and it is never identical with the ocrfection of God (Dvaita). 
Vifistadvaita itself docs not accept the first two alternatives and 
it must therefore make its position sound bv accepting the last 
alternative which is the position of Draita Volin La. 

According to Dvaita Vedanta the perfection of each self is, to 
start with, in the form of capacity (ycgvata). God, the Inde¬ 
pendent creates an environment for the self to give it a full expres¬ 
sion. By making the full use of this environment the self realises 
its own perfection. This conclusion alone is consistent on the 
one hand with the actual experience of a self in bondage and an 
the other with the nature of God, the Independent, the Principle 
of perfection. 

With this doctrine of mn\d MadhvScirya has not only given 
a meaning to the life of bondage, the actual course of disapline 
that a self can have and the thought of God as the Independent 
Principle of all, but has also made oondage (bandha) and freedom 
(moJ(u) consistent with each other. With this consistency he 
has given a touch of mul(n to the so-called bondage. By most 
of the previous thinkers life here is condemned as nothing 
but misery or evil. Madhricirya points out that it is misery or 
evil only in the case of those that have nor understood God 
as Independent and the world as dependent and have not 
moulded their lives consistently with this truth. For one who 
has understood this truth and made life consistent with 
one's understanding the whole world is sacred with God os the 
Soul in it and everywhere in the world even in the meanest 
and the worst of the things God’s real greatness is realised and 
enjoyed. With this realisation and enjoyment the whole world 
becomes the abode of God instead of being the abode of evil. 
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With this truth and outlook to improve one’s self is to help 
society, because much is taught by practice (acira) rather than 
by mere teaching without practice. This outlook is open to 
all without any special reference to a particular creed or class. 
With this outlook man is not too ambitious, he knows his limit, 
tries to improve himself and the world in so far as he can, and 
makes himself and the world happy. Madhv3c2rya with his 
philosophy of the Independent as the real source of the dependent 
and with the emphasis on the reality and the spirituality of life 
here has made life worth living because ultimately it leads one 
to freedom. 
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CONCLUSION 

After a careful study of the three systems of Vedanta in 
their historical order one may naturally come to the conclusion 
that the philosophical reflection in India has reached its culmi¬ 
nation in Dvaita Vedanta. For this reason this system forms 
the most important aspect of Vedanta thought. This truth 
may be understood more clearly if we note the real significance 
of a Vedanta system according to the philosophical traditions 
of India, how hilly Dvaita Vedanta justifies this significance, 
how the best of Indian thought is preserved in this system and 
how this system was needed to bring the Vedanta teaching to 
its perfection. 

The Real Significance of Vedanta as Philosophy 

In the very fact that a system is called Vcdinta there lies 
apparently something that goes against its philosophical merit, 
for, the term, Vcdinta, is taken to mean the position that is based 
on the teaching of the Veda. Foe this reason modern writers 
on Indian Philosophy feel that the Vedanta systems are religious 
and theological rather than purely philosophical. Whatever 
may be the value of such criticisms, a note on the real signifi¬ 
cance of the terms Vcdinta and Vcdinta systems may not be 
out of place. 

If the term, Vedanta, is taken to signify anything religious 
nr theological that is distinct from, or opposed to, philosophy, 
then from the philosophical standpoint there is not much to 
justify it. If on the other hand the significance of this term 
is an expression of pure philosophical spirit, then. In case it 
is a philosophical necessity, it is desirable to retain it. What¬ 
ever the shortcomings of a particular Vedanta system may be, 
the spirit of each system supports the idea that in VedSnta there 
should be nothing that is non-philosophical. Consistently with 
this idea, in every Vedanta system there is an earnest attempt 
to make its position philosophically sound. In this connection. 
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one may ace that this by itself docs not justify a Vedanta system 
as pure philosophy. For, after all, philosophically to justify a 
position is one thing, and to arrive at a position purely as a 
result of philosophical enquiry is quite another thing, because 
in the former case there b still lurking the i<jea of a preconceived 
notion with regard to which there is a philosophical justifica¬ 
tion later on, and in the latter ease there is no such preconception. 
How far this latter idea can be applied to each Vedanta system 
can be determined in the light of the following considerations. 

From the very start in Indian philosophy there is a thorough¬ 
going attempt to determine the valid sources of correct 
knowledge and that is considered to be real which is revealed 
by this knowledge. From the standpoint of the VedJnia 
systems as a whole three such sources are distinguished and 
they are pratya{fa, anumatta and agama. Though in Advaita 
three more sources, upamana, arth&patxi and anupalabdhi are 
mentioned, one may see that after all they arc varieties of 
pratyalya or anumana, as the case may be. It is further pointed 
out that though the sources of knowledge are different, they 
are not inconsistent with one another. Pratyakja is the basis of 
anumiaa and ttnumana gives a meaning to pratyakja. Two 
stages in arc distinguished—normal and supernormal. 

The normal is common to all and the supernormal is the experi¬ 
ence of those that arc capable of seeing tne ultimate significance 
of things. The distinction between the two forms of pratyalya 
is mare or less the same as the distinction between common 
sense pratya^ta and scientific pratva^a. To be partial to one 
and to deny the truth of the ocher is to over-emphasbe the 
distinction between the two. The two may be dbtinct but they 
are not inconsistent. The normal b the basis of the super¬ 
normal and the supernormal supplements the normal. The 
things revealed by the supernormal are known to those that 
have only the normal pratyaJ(ta, only through the verbal testi¬ 
mony of those that have had the supernormal experience. Thb 
verhal testimony is called agama. In the very idea of agama, 
in thb sense, it is implied that it is consistent with pratyaJha 
.ind i lit a mart a, that it presents things that are not presented oy 
pratyakja and amimana in the normal sense, and that it makes 
pratya^sa and anumina fuller and richer. The term, agama, 
with these qualifications stands for butt and tmrti. Sruti b 
apoMTUfty* and tmrti b pauruteya. The latter it necessarily 
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consistent with the former. The idea that agama is necessarily 
consistent with the other sources of knowledge makes the aues- 
tion of interpretation very prominent. From this it follows 
that a case ot agama cannot be taken to be of any value unless 
it is interpreted consistendy with the foregoing ideas. Owing to 
these ideas, namely, that that is real which is revealed by the 
valid sources of knowledge, and that the sources of knowledge 
are consistent with one another, there ore in a Vedanta system 
both philosophy in the modern sense and the interpretation of 
agama consistently with the Indian ideas. In the course of de¬ 
tailed development of these ideas, although the different thinkers 
arrived at different conclusions, yet it is never forgotten that the 
different sources of knowledge are necessarily consistent with one 
another. The conclusions of reason are further substantiated by 
agama and the teaching of agama is given fuller significance by 
the application of reason, with these ideas in mind one has to 
observe in this connection that though in a Vedanta system 
there are, of course, from the standpoint of modern interest, 
different elements—philosophy and interpretation of the Veda— 
yet from the Indian point of view these two are the neces¬ 
sary elements of philosophy proper, that is of philosophy 
which has in view things that are revealed by different sources 
of knowledge {pramanasiAdhdy So long as this view is philo¬ 
sophical a Vedanta system does not suffer as philosophy. To 
emphasise a particular source of knowledge at use cost of other 
sources is wrong from the Indian point of view. A particular 
source of knowledge, such as reason, has its fuller significance 
in its relation to the other sources. Independent of other 
sources a particular source is unchecked and does not help 
man in obtaining a sound view of reality. To isolate pratya\ta 
does not hdp the distinction between right and wrong pratya\ja. 
The distinction between the two is made by means of reason, 
(anumana). To isolate anumana involves self-contradiction, be¬ 
cause without a reference to pratyatfja, directly or indirectly, a 
valid case of anumana cannot be distinguished. To isolate 
pratyal^fa and anumana is to deny higher types of realisation 
that arc philosophically consistent with human experience, and 
with this negation the spiritual advancement of man is made 
difficult. These are the iueas in general which mark the starting 

E oint of a Vedinta philosophy; and these are the ideas given 
y the Brahma Sutrat like { Kamaccananumanapetya, Tories- 
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tirotifthoniit,' 3 fid so The common idea of these sutrai is 
that anumina by itself is unreliable. This is not the denial of 
philosophy, but the giving to philosophy of its proper signi¬ 
ficance. This tradition is started by the Veda itself, e.g., ‘ One 
who does not know the Veda cannot understand Brahman, 
the Infinite {navedavlnmanutedambfhantamy; ‘Mere reason 
docs not help the right view and it is only the Veda that helps 
it (aaitatarkena matirapaneyi pro {tiny enaiva fu/Hinaya) and 
so on. Following these ideas the Oita says, 'So in discri¬ 
minating between the right and wrong iistri is your pramana. 
(Tasmat JJlliam pramUnante {irya{drya vyavatthitau)', anti it 
adds ‘One who abandons the teaching of Ultra . . . does not 
obtain success. (YaJUilrS vidhi mutsrjya variate ... na ta 
tiddhi maiapnoti)'. Consistendy with this tradition the Brahma 
Sutra explains how isolated reasoning may not have finality, 
but reasoning consistent with the other praminas, pratya{sa 
and agama is conclusive and helps the spiritual advancement 
of man (a.i.iaV So on the whole the contribution of Indian 
thought to philosophy in general consists of two ideas—(t) that 
reasoning must necessarily be consistent with the other pro- 
manat; this means that only that reasoning is valid that is 
consistent with the oilier pm miner, and (a) that a sound 
philosophy is that which necessarily leads to the spiritual 
advancement of man. Of these two the former is an expression 
of intellectual consistency and the realisation of this is the char¬ 
acteristic of spirituality. (This position is very explicit in Dvaita 
Vedanta.) The philosophical value of Indian thought rests 
on the philosophic value of this contribution. Indian thinkers 
entertain no doubt with regard to the philosophical importance 
of this position, because they are convinced that isolated rea¬ 
soning contradicts itself. Man's mental power is so rich that 
what is argued out by one man is easily disproved by another. 
This idea is best illustrated by the Sophists of Greece. That 
isolated reason does not help nun's spiritual advancement is 
substantiated by Kant's negative conclusion regarding the 
worth of metaphysics. The Indian thinkers with their Insis¬ 
tence on the consistency of reason with the other pramiinas, 
especially with pmtya{ta, readily see the defects of such posi¬ 
tions that imply the denial of the reality of experienced things. 
Supposing they were familiar with Zeno's arguments against 
motion, that motion is impossible as the thing that is supposed 
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to move mult be at rest at a point of space at every given 
point of time and so on; and with Bradley's arguments against 
relation, that the conception of relation involves self-contradiction 
us the supposed relation between two entities, being different 
from the entities themselves, presupposes another relation 
between itself and the entities and so on, they would meet 
them in the following manner. Whatever may be the other 
defects of these arguments at the verv outset they are sublated 
by the perception of motion and or relation. Further, these 
arguments contradict themselves. Motion is a case of suc¬ 
cession. Unless Zeno's mind has succession in perceiving 
that a distance from a particular point to another point pre¬ 
supposes a number of intervening points, he cannot formulate 
the argument that the thing that is supposed to move must 
be at test at a point at a given point of time. So his argument 
against motion presupposes the truth of succession, U. motion. 
Similarly Bradley's argument against relation as such presup¬ 
poses at least the truth of the relation between the proof and 
the proved. To grant this relation is self-contradiction and not 
to grant it is to make the proof against relation impossible. So 
isolated reason is defective and the reason that is consistent with 
perception alone is sound. 

In India also there were some thinkers who could not 
appreciate this position. The most prominent among them were 
the Miihy* mi\a thinkers and certain Advaita thinkers like 
Sriharsa of Khandana ^/umda1(hddya. Mddhyamilfa'f very idea 
of iunya as catus\otn/inirmufa involves self-contradiction. He 
holds that an object is not real, because it has a beginning and 
and an end, and in this expression he dearly accepts by way of 
implication that the real is necessarily beginningless and endless. 
But in contradiction of this implication, in the same breath he 
says that the object is not unreal because it has a beginning 
and end, and in this expression he implies chat the object is 
real in the sente that it has a beginning and end. The jaina 
thinker righdy points out self-contradiction in A 1adhyamiJ(a't 
position and holds that to have beginning and end is rather the 
sign of enduring reality and supports this idea by perceptual ex¬ 
perience. Sriharsa’s position is similar to that of Madnyamika. 
For instance, his criticism against time may be taken. He notes 
that time must be presented as past, present, or future. But it is 
impossible, he says, because to recognise time as past, present and 
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future presupposes the recognition of the object as past, present 
or future- This line of argument is evidently sublated by his 
<rt«rn recognition of the previous step of his argument as post, 
and the present step as present, and nis object in view as future. 
Similarly his entire position involves self-contradiction. 

In Indian philosophy these are extreme cases. But the 
general position of the Indian philosophers, including even many 
Advaita thinkers, is epistemological realism. Indian thinkers in 
general arc not convinced of the truth of epistemological ideal¬ 
ism. If a thinker like Berkeley or a VijM/iovadin holds that 
what is perceived is only on idea and has nothing correspond¬ 
ing to it in the external world, they readily point out the defect 
in that position. If there is nothing externa) and all that exists 
is only the idea, then how can there be the thought of extern¬ 
ality? Though there is no idea that cannot be said to involve 
finally a reference to the external world, it is possible to distin¬ 
guish between two types of ideas. Imagination and a normal case 
of perception may be taken as examples. Though imagination 
may finally be traced to the externa] world, yet, as imagination, 
and when the subject knows that it is only a case of imagina¬ 
tion, it is recognised to be purely internal without any direct 
reference u> the external world. A man who consciously imagines 
a centaur knows that his imagination docs not directly refer to 
any external object. But the case of a perception is different. 
A perception like ‘this is a table’ directly refers to an external 
object, table. If we keep this distinction in mind, it is easy 
In see the defect of the idealistic position. If there is only idea 
and nothing else, then how can there be this distinction between 
perception and imagination? As the content of imagination is 
taken to be internal, the object or the content of perception 
must also be taken to be internal. But this is never done and 
in fact all men, including even the idealists, know that perception 
refers to an external object. If the external object is denied and 
the so-called object is taken to be only an idea, then how can 
there be the idea that it is external, but not that it is internal as 
in the case of imagination? Further, VijAanarida concludes that 
that which is perceived is a mere idea, since there can be no 
relation between the idea which is mental and an external object 
which is non-mental. What is meant by ‘non-mental’ here? 
The meaning that it is opposed to the mental is unwarranted. 
There is only the experience that presents the so-called non- 
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menial and there it nothing in experience to say that die so-called 
non-mental is opposed to the mental. So the only sense in which 
‘non-mental’ can be understood is that it is different from 
the mental. The mental now stands for the idea, i.e. the 
perception. So the whole position is that perception cannot 
present that which is different from it. But to accept this 
position is to deny the mental history. lust as there is the 
idea of an external entity, there is tne idea of a past idea. 
Memory, for example,* is an idea which presents a past idea. 
The latter idea is different from the former idea. If an 
idea cannot present that which is different from it, then 
how can memory present a past idea which is different from 
it? If it can present it, where is the difficulty in holding that 
it can also present the external which is different from it? 
Further the idealistic position finally makes it impossible to 
accept anything other than an idea; and in this case there can be 
nothing else to measure the truth of this position since the 
standard of measurement falls outside the idea. Even to hold 
that in the Absolute these deficiencies are squared up is no 
more than a standard and as such it falls outside the idea. To 
say that this is the way of discursive thought is to cut the 
root of philosophy, for who has experienced the thought that 
is (ton-discursive? Further the whole mischief is due to the 
expression, ‘external*. By first calling the presented object 
external, and then taking hold of the implication of the ex¬ 
pression, external, all sorts of difficulties which are not true to 
experience arc imagined. The object is only presented and it 
is not necessary to characterise it as external, if this characterisa¬ 
tion necessarily creates difficulties. To hold that it is presented 
implies that tnere is a natural relation between that wnich pre¬ 
sents and that which is presented. That which presents is 
knowledge or idea (wjrayi) and that which is presented is the 
object (fi/ttya). To indicate this idea the object is called prameya 
and this word means ‘that which is presented by right know- 
iedge*. 

So the mutual consistency of the several pramanas, with a 
clear recognition of it, is one of the distinguishing features of 
Indian thought. This recognition is responsible for the appear¬ 
ance of the so-called theological or scholastic discussions in a 
Vedanta system. 

Further we may take note of another point in this connec¬ 

ts 
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lion Even a modern philosopher after justifying or establishing 
may further substantiate it by showing how a similar 
position is held by a philosopher of great reputation, say Kant. 

must not of course be taken to mean that a posiuon is 
iund only because Kant held it. It is just the umc when a 
Vcdanu philosopher quotes a passage from the Veda in support 
of hi, position or under the same c.rcumstance interpret, he 
Vedk posit son. It must also be noted that a reference to the 
tear ofT«Ir invariably presupposes that the position m question 
is justified independently ot the teat, whatever the order ,n 
which these things arc put. Further in India from the very 
beginning the Veda and the works consistent with it arc so 
milch respected for their profound philosophical implication 
that in some philosophical literature it is difficult to hnd the 
difference between the two aspects. 

How Droit* Vedanta Justifies the Philosophical Significance of 
Vedanta 

So far the general principles underlying the Vedanta systems 
have been stated. But how far the respective thinkers arc con¬ 
sistent with these principles remains to be seen. In some cases 
particular thinker, are unable to satisfy these principles on 
xcount of certain positions of their own creation. This point 
may lie clearly illuarated by taking the portion of Advaita 
and contrasting the position of Dvaita with it. 

The position of SankarSdlrya is indicated in certain passages 
of his Ursskmasutnbhisya, In Jijhhsadhftarana (l.I.i) he saw, 
'fifths* means the desire to know (Jnalumiceha fifth so). The 
knowledge culminating in aparokja is the object of desire 
(Aragatipasyontam jASnatn . . . icchayhh %arma.)' What is the 
cause of this knowledge? The answer to this question is given 
in the NaviUfyanatpidhftarana ( 2 -i. 1 t), 'with regard to the 
thing revealed by an authority bare reasoning cannot be depended 
upon. ... It is therefore established that only the knowledge that 
is produced by the Upanisad is true. No other knowledge can 
be true. . . . Therefore through authority and reasoning that 
is consistent with authority it is proved that Brahman which 
is a spirit i, the efficient and the material cause of the world. 
{Nigamagamyerthe hetmlenatati^ena pratyawsthiitavyam . . . 
Auh siddkamasyaieaupantsadarya ftanasya samyafthnatvam. 
A tony air a sarnyaftanatvanupapatteh. . . . Auth Agamavasena- 
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gambnusanlarl(avalenaca cetanam Brahma fagatahkitanam 
prafyttSceu ithitam.)' It may be noted that Brahman considered 
here is lower. It is qualified (taguna) for it is the cause of the 
world. But Brahman that is ultimate it nirguna. To know 
how this Brahman is known is more relevant to the present 
discussion. As an answer to this demand the author says, ‘The 
identity of Brahman and Atman as revealed by “That thou 
art” cannot be understood without scripture. (Tahmmati iti 
Brah matmabha vary a Idftramantartna anaeagamyamanatedt 1.1.4)'. 
So what is meant on the whole is that philosophy is im¬ 
possible in connection with the knowledge of the ultimate 
Truth. 

We shall see what MadhvacJryn says. He dearly explains his 
position in the V.T.V. 3-4, S.M. 361-363 as ‘Though agama is' 
more decisive than pnatya/ya and anumdna, it cannot have truth 
if it is opposed to them on which it depends. ... If there is 
the opposition of anubkava (pratya^sa) agama cannot have truth, 
because there is untruth in the anubhava of the truth of agama 
also. (Pratyafyaderagamasya prabalycpi nopafiiryapramana- 
virodht pramanyam. . . . Nacanubhavavirodhe agamasya pra¬ 
manyam, agamaprimbnyanubhavasydpi apraman yaprdpteh .)' 

Consistently with tnese ideas Tikicarya explains the position of 
Madhvadrya in the Nyayatudha 2.1.4 in this way, ‘With regard 
to Ifvara, reasoning as such is not refuted by the author of the 
SQtras, but only the reasoning that is not supported by scripture 
(Veda). The reasoning supported by scripture is certainly a 
proof in establishing Ifvara. Otherwise with regard to the 
teaching of the VeJa an enouiry which is no other than the 
application of reasoning could not have been started. ( Nasar- 
vathbpihare anumanaiya pramanyam (utra^rta nirakjMtn. 
Kimnbmdgamananugrhitatya. Agam&nugrhititvanumelvare mdna- 
meuabhimaui. Anyatha vedava^yirthe yubtyanufandhanarupa- 
jijAdsam narabheteti.)’ This is on the whole an expression of 
the idea that philosophy is possible and is in fact indispensable 
in obtaining the knowledge of the Absolute. It may be noted 
further that such a position as this has no place in Advaita, be¬ 
cause nirguna Brahman transcends all conception. The same 
idea is further illustrated by the meaning of the term, fijnSM, 
according to the two systems. Sankaricarya means by the term 
desire to know and this desire has knowledge in view. But 
Madhvacarya notes that this interpretation is wrong, because 
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desire is spontaneous and cannot be the subject of a command, 
and the case of knowledge is the same; and he understands by 
the term, fifbisa, philosophical enquiry which comes between 
,ire and knowledge. (Tasmat jiSneccbaniarnUo vUaro fijbasi- 
padena lakjyaie, 1.1.1). 15 y enquiry (vieira) he means Mimimsa, 
application of reason {yukjyattuiandhann). His final position is 


says that when there is much dispute about the nature of 
Truth, in spite of the fact that the Veda reveals Truth Acre 
is no knowledge of it; and bo with a view to removing the 
dispute and determining the true meaning of the Veda, enquiry 
must be made (Anebitu vipratipattuu satis u tssttvajMita- 
Parana da pi vedittodanutpatusu tadapodanadvarena rfdeti^arta 
oyatirbpa jtjiiati ^artavyeii, i.i.i). Thus according to him sound 
philosophy and the teaching of the Veda finally mean one and 
the same thing. The same spirit is echoed by Tlkicarya when 
He says, 'Only that meaning of the Veda which is really con¬ 
sistent with reason must be taken to be true. Otherwise . . . 
there ought to be no commencement of philosophical enquiry, 
(i Vpapatyaviruddhohi vedirthogrihyah. AnyatbS . . . Wrnra 
iSstrSnirambbapntsangat, NS. 1.4.0., so?)-' The same spirit is 
still more clearly illustrated by his several statements in the 
Nyiyasudbi such as, ‘That should be taken as representing the 
intention of the author of the Hruhmasutra which is not sub- 
bled by a pramina and whichr is supported by a pramina. 
(Pramina ail uddhab pramanbnusbnta sutrttk&rarya abbipriyah 
kslpaniyah, 2.2.7)'; * Pniya\ta is superior to all reasoning and 
vernal testimony. (Pratyii^tarueva a^hilidanuminidigarn^ica 
raram praminans, 2.2.8)’; *As reasoning and verbal testi- 
roony are based on pratya\M, pr<itya{ta is indeed superior to 
them. (Anuminigamayob pratyalyamulatvota tatah protyafya- 
meva twain pramanam, 2.2.8)'; -’The Truth must be under¬ 
stood only in the iight of experience, but not in any other 
manner, nccausc reasoning based on normal experience alone 
is the means for understanding iL (Lo^inusirtnaiva Paramaribo 
Mdbavyah, ninyatkd, lo\anyiyasyaim tadbodbopayatsmt, 
2.2.8)'; and ‘The distinction lictwccn jiviiman and paramilman 
is explained on the strength of the pram anas, pratyaj(sa and so 
on. Therefore even a hundred irutis like Taseamasi cannot 

K oduce the idea of the identity of the two. (Jivatmaparamitma- 
edasya pratya^sadipramiuabalena upapdditateat urvamasyadi 
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Jrutiioienapi tadabhedapratipattth utpattumalam. NS. 2-3-H-, 
435.)’. It is interesting to note in this connection that these 
statements, with their full significance, have their first appearance 
in Dvaita Vedinta. The philosophical value of them cannot be 
overestimated. So in the Vedanta of MadhvScSrya the true signi¬ 
ficance of philosophy is fully recognised and with this recogni¬ 
tion it was possible for him to make philosophy (Jdjtrabhvisa) 
the main characteristic of the spiritual discipline that leaos to 
liberation. He says that even the Devas (divinities) need philo¬ 
sophy, In interpreting this idea Tikacarya says, ‘Even in the 
case of Brahma and so on whose intellect is not vitiated by the 
ajbSna caused by wrong philosophies philosophical enquiry is 
necessary in ortier to muc the sword of knowledge sharp. 
(Kttutmayath anahituflanUnUm brahmadinam buddhimprali 
yu\tinam laruitiwtiddhaye yukhianena jbinUtevatinaUityasidhya- 
rthanriti\'Avat . . . jAiftaixtiladyttprayofanasya vidyamanutpat tat- 
ridamHattramyamiti bhavah, NS. 2.1.1.316.)’ With these ideas 
Madhviclrya has certainly opened a new chapter in the history of 
philosophy in India. 

Some modern critics hold that Indian thought is not purely 
philosophical, because it docs not insist on knowledge tor its 
own sake and makes knowledge a means for Against 

this criticism the position of Dvaita Vedanta may be noted. Rea! 
spirituality is the sound philosophical knowledge and the full 
expression of spirituality is what is called mu kit. So to insist 
on muktt is to insist on the fullness of knowledge. Fullness of 
knowledge presupposes the fullness of moral virtue* and so on. 
Realisation of Truth is an aspect of the fullness of knowledge. 
The whole position is an expression 0/ the truth that mediate 
lparo{[tj) knowledge of Reality docs not end in itself and it 
necessarily culminates in immediate (aparoJ^ta) knowledge and 
thus becomes full. 

MadhvSeSrya distinguishes three types of philosophical dis¬ 
cussion— vbda, jalpa and viianda. Pure Utttvaniniaya (determin¬ 
ation of truth) is the aim of ttida, and uttvaftirnaya may be for 
one’s own use or for the use of others. Success, reputation and 
so on are die aims of jaJpa. And tn defeat the opponent with¬ 
out establishing one’s own position is the aim of citanda. Of 
these thrte, vada is the presupposition of the other two, because 
without Utttwmirnaya jalpa and vitandS cannot be determined, 
and the aims of jalpa and vitan^a Jo not help tattvanirnaya. 
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Vida is therefore the best form of philosophy. Further vada 
presupposes the absence of riga and dve\a (liltcs and dislikes), 
the necessary intellectual equipment and devodon to the ulti¬ 
mate Truth (risnubhakti) and this devotion is an expression of 
spiritual perfection. Tnis is why vada is the best kind of tipat. 
with this view Madhvicirya examines with much care those 
positions that stand in the way of tattvanirnaya, points out their 
defects and prepares the way for Uttvanirnaya. That his entire 
philosophy is vida does not need a restatement. 

The belt of Indian Thought it Preferred in Dvaita Vedanta 
Another notable point in Madhvicarya is his catholicity. 
Throughout the course of his system he recognises what is really 
valuable in other philosophies. This is indicated by the expres¬ 
sions, ntch ns isfasadhanati, ittapattih and siddhatidhanaii. 
Though these terms may mean the fallacies of reasoning, one 
can see that after all they signify the acceptance of wnat is 
sound with reference to the other systems. After accepting 
such things he finds a true place for them in his system and 
thereby makes their meaning fuller. With the CSrvaka he 
agrees due life must be enjoyed fully, and he adds that life is 
not worth enjoying without a spiritual outlook. Though he 
commends real tanyita as an iframa, he emphasises disinter¬ 
estedness in action {harmaphalatyiga) that is consistent with 
Truth and its implications. That God is the principle of all, 
including action and its relation to its result, is the Truth. That 
one must act with the recognition of this Truth is its implica¬ 
tion. With the Bauddha he recognises that things of the world 
are ever changing and he notes that change necessarily pre¬ 
supposes a substance that changes and God, the author ot it. 
With the Vijlttnavadin he holds that the real is nor independent 
of its knowledge and he draws attention to the fact mat the 
negation of the reality of the objective world does not follow 
(herefrom. The denial of the world cannot be implied in 
the fact of knowledge which reveals it. With the Madhyamika 
and Sankarkirya. he grants that bondage is due to avidyi 
(pramidatmeiatvat bandhatya) and points out that avidyi and 
bondage are tacts, i.e. they are not illusion and their author is 
God who is the principle of all With the Jaina he admits the 
relative character of things and asks one not to ignore the truth 
that the Absolute is the ground of the relative. With the Nyaya- 
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Vaisesika and RamiinujacSrya he holds that things consist of 
the substantive and attributive aspects and concludes that they 
are only differences in identity. With the Mlmimsaka he 
accepts the force of t^arma and subjects it to the will of God, 
the principle of all, including karma and its force. He says 
that God is greater than our distinction between good and bad 
{ 4 karma and adkarma). His idea is that our distinctions must 
be consilient with the truth of God. With Sankaracarya he 
maintains that God (Brahman) is an identity devoid of distinctions 
and that He is the basis of the reality of the world, and con¬ 
cludes thereby that God is infinite and the world finite. His 
idea is that both are actual and to negate one is to negate the 
other. Otic may note in this connection the spirit of his teach¬ 
ing. Experience is the starting point of philosophy and God 
is established as the ground of experience and therefore we are 
incapable of thinking what God is independently of experience; 
for, thinking itself i* an aspect of experience ana God is consid¬ 
ered only as its ground and as the ground He is relative to the 
world of experience. The Upanijadt tell us nothing that is 
opposed to tnis truth. The Taittinya says, ‘From what these 
things are produced, by what these things that are produced 
are protected and in what they disappear and have rest, 
enquire into It, that is Brahman.' So to speak of God as 
He is in Himself, independent of the world, and to deny 
the reality of the worla are unjustifiable. Throughout hii 
kathakavada in Anttvyd^kydna he insists on the truth that if 
philosophical enquiry is based on experience, as it cannot be 
otherwise, then the truth that is finally established never 
negates enquiry and experience. That is to say that experience 
and enquiry are as much facts as the final truth. He applies 
this idea to all the things he considers. If a Bauddha or 
3ankar3c£rya says that things cannot be considered to be real 
merely on the ground that they arc observed to produce ocher 
things, and illustrates his point on the analogy of illusion or 
dream, where things arc seen to produce other things for the 
time being, MadhvicSrya corrects the position of the opponent 
by drawing his attention to the fact that what really causes things 
in illusion or dreams is really the knowledge in the form of illu¬ 
sion or dream but not the ooject of it This point may be illus¬ 
trated by taking the ropc-serpcnt illusion. When an individual 
has this illusion there is tear created in him. The cause 
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of this fear is not the unreal serpent, but it is the idea of the 
serpent presented in illusion. What he means by this is that 
it does not follow that experience itself is unreal, merely because 
normal experience can be compared to illusion or dream from 
the standpoint of one thing or the other. Even as illusion is a 
fact though what is apprehended is unreal, experience is a fact 
and there is nothing to sublate experience and therefore what 
is given in experience is also a fact. Similar is the consideration 
with regard to dreams. With regard to dreams a point may be 
noted. The things that are given in dreams are mental and they 
are real in that capacity and our mistaking them for the external 
entities is a case of illusion. Similar is the case of imagination. 
And with RimlnujScirya he accepts (hat God is the immanent 
principle of all and devotion (bhal^ti) to Him is the main feature 
of the spiritual discipline, and he rejects the idea that God is the 
material cause of the universe and shows that devotion and know- 
' ledge must mean the same thing and that they are therefore not 
different. Thus he safeguards the infinite nature of God and 
gives no room for blind faith in the name of ddtotion. 

The Need for Dvaita Vedanta 

The following circumstance created the need for Dvaita 
Vediinta. (i) In Advaita, philosophy is taken to have a negative 
function and Truth is supposed to be revealed only by the Veda. 
In Vi&tadvaita, the soundness of reasoning is finally determined 
in the light of the interpretation given to the Vedic passages, 
mdvidyd and so on. But that these ideas themselves are in a 
sense the result of philosophy and that philosophy is therefore 
entirely independent of any authority art not noticed by these 
systems, (a) In Advaita, Truth (Brahman) implies the negation 
i*f the world. In VifistSdvaita, Brahman is practically taken to 
be one among many. Neither position helps the conception of 
Brahman as the real ground of all. (3) In Advaita, the world is 
practically denied. In Vifqpidvaitn, in some form or the other, 
the world is taken to be a necessary accompaniment of Brahman. 
To hold that the world is an afrtha^fiddnaviUtona of Brahman 
does not help the conception of Brahman, the real ground of all. 
To say lhat the world ss afrrtha^iiddha is at best only the state¬ 
ment of the problem and it does not explain how and why the 
world is aprtoahsiddha (inseparable or inalienable). If this ques¬ 
tion it answered, then chat the world is a necessary accompani- 
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ment of Brahman loses its significance. It may however be 
noted that in these two systems the significance of Brahman, 
the ground, is lost sight of. (a) Advaita implies the annihilation 
of /mi and Vifistidvaita makes fiva practically equivalent to 
Brahman. Neither position is consistent with the nature of 
fiva’t empirical life, (j) In Advaita, Brahman as tvapra^aia 
makes the spiritual discipline leading to the realisation of Brah¬ 
man meaningless. In vifi$tidvaita, too much emphasis laid on 
prapatti ignores in a sense the spirituality of philosophical know¬ 
ledge or modifies the spiritual value of knowledge. So neither 
position real I v justifies philosophy. For these reasons Madhva- 
carya feels tnat neither of these two systems really helps the 
spiritual outlook of man, and propounds Dvaita Vedanta, in 
which he justifies the enduring value of philosophy, establishes 
Brahman as the real ground of the real world, safeguards the 
individuality of five, and explains how true spirituality consists 
in a sound philosophical outlook. 


The Dvaita Philosophy and Its Place in the Vedanta 

In the light of all the previous considerations it may be con¬ 
cluded that Dvaita philosophy satisfactorily solves Use problems 
raised by the previous Vedanta systems. This explains how 
this Vedanta is the most important aspect of VedSnta thought. 
Further taking the respective positions of Sankaracarya, 
RaminujScarya and Madhvaciirya into consideration, one feds 
that the former two arc diametrically opposed to each other 
with respect to every item of thdr positions and MadhvScarya 
holds a balance between them, with all his opposition to 
Sankaridrya 'in certain respects he seems to appreciate him 
more than he does Raminujacarya. This is perhaps the reason 
why he constantly refers to Sankaricurya, examines the position, 
points out its defects and suggests his own correction. That 
He holds a balance between Sankaradirya and Rimlnujadrya 
may be illustrated by taking a few examples into consideration. 

If SankarScirya holds that Brahman is one only and is devoid 
of dll distinctions external and internal, then RlmSnujadrya 
asserts that Brahman necessarily consists of distinctions. Ac¬ 
cording to the latter in what is called Brahman there are diverse 
dements, (i) The substantive aspect characterised by being 
(satyatva), the state of bdng knowledge (jhdnatva ) and the state 
of being bliss (finandatva) and (a) the attributive aspects— 
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(i) Dkarmabhutaj&aaa as the principle of all the divine qualities 
such as knowledge, power, strength and so on, and (ii) the things 
called non-substance ( adravya ) as power and relation (tam- 

yoga ) to other substances such as time. So, in all, in what is 
called Brahman there arc three varieties of things and they are 
different from one another. In addition to them a mode (pra\ira) 
of Brahman is called arris*Sara and it is said to be the form of 
God which is worshipped in particular temples. When God 
is in this form He is considered to take some material thing 
as HU body. What is to be noted here is that God along with 
the body is taken to be a form of God and the name Ifvara 
is applied to it. No doubt the substantive clement of the several 
aspects of Brahman is taken to be the immanent principle of all 
and therefore It is the principle of the other elements also. But 
having seen both the ideas one naturally feds that if the real 
significance of the position that the substantive (pratin') de¬ 
ment of Brahman is the principle of the other elements is 
rightly recognised, then there can be no reason why so many 
dUtinct elements should be introduced into It- After intro¬ 
ducing these elements into It, what follows naturally is that 
Brahman stands for the aggregation of these diverse dements. 
Further if we concentrate only on the substantive element and 
mil it Brahman, then according to Ramanujieirya we have 
removed from Brahman many divine qualities, power, Its 
relation to the world, knowledge and so on. If these qualities 
are attributed to the substantive element itself, then there can 
be no justification for introducing the foreign elements into 
It. Further, even this substantive element is not left un¬ 
disturbed. For Brahman with cit and acit in subtle fopn 
U taken to be the material cause ( upidana ) of the world; and 
by material cause b meant that which changes into product. 
So according to this idea Brahman is taken to be capable of 
change. But immediately the difficulty of attributing change 
to Brahman is peredved, because a passage of fruti says that 
Brahman is changeless (irrrW^ara); and to remove this difficulty 
it is held that Brahman as the substantive aspect has no change. 
So one is finally left in bewilderment amidst these contradictory 
ideas. 

So even as RiminujacSrya himsdf admits, the Upanifodu 
Brahman it changeless. If this truth is really admitted, then 
according to him Brahman ceases to be self-sufficient since 
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many divine qualities are thereby removed from It, and he takes 
those qualities to be necessary to explain the world. This contra¬ 
diction seems to be due to his enthusiasm to assert against 
$ankaradirya that Brahman is not nirviieta. 

Owing to these contradictions MadhvacSrya rejects Raminuja- 
carva’s position and analysing this position notes in one sentence 
— 4 It is Brahman, for me, that is changeless* and thereby implies 
that Brahman is the very presupposition of all changes and 
that the changing elements arc really foreign to It. One natur¬ 
ally sees that in holding this position he recognises more truth in 
the position of Sankaxacarya that Brahman is strictly one Being, 
devoid of distinctions. The Upanisads trace the world of mani¬ 
fold aspects to a single principle and call this principle Brahman. 
So this principle must be conceived in such a manner as to 
explain the manifold. In explaining it in this manner no 
foreign clement should be introduced into it, for to introduce 
such elements into Brahman is implicitly to deny to that extent 
the self-sufficient nature of the principle. Further though by 
SankarScnrya the oneness of the principle is fully recognised, 
there are some implications in his position that cannot be justi¬ 
fied from the standpoint that it is after all the principle of the 
world. The propertylessncsi (mriitsated) of Brahman and the 
unreality (mitkyStva) of the world are the implications of 
SankaracSrya’s position. With these implications he has ignored 
the very significance of the present standpoint. With these 
implications Brahman ceases to be the principle of the world. 
To be the principle, in the real sense of the term, it must 
be sufficiently rich to explain the world; and if it is the real 
explanation of the world, then it cannot presuppose the un¬ 
reality of the world, in fact it must make the reality of the 
work! more significant. Thus while Sankar 3 c 5 rya‘s insistence on 
the oneness of the principle is correct, the implications he 
draws from that principle are wrong. So these implications 
must be avoided and the principle must be interpreted so as to 
make it explain the thing of which it is the principle. This 
is exactly what Madhvacarya does in interpreting this principle. 
He considers that the principle is infinitely rich (gunapurna) and 
he docs not make any distinction between the principle and its 
richness. Richness and principle are according to him identical 
and the distinction in their expression is only due to the peculi¬ 
arity of the conceptions. This is exactly the truth we have to 
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understand in hi* doctrine of triUsa, according Co which, vilest 
b the peculiarity that make* particular conception! appear to be 
different though they are identical. Further he draw* atten¬ 
tion to the fact that ihi* b true with reference to every identical 
thing. If the truth of chi* position is understood one naturally 
see* that this explanation b inevitable even in Advaita. 
Granting for a while with Advaita that Brahman is only 
one and that It is therefore mrvisesa, the three things in this 
expression— Brahman, one and nirvilesa must be taken to be 
identical. But this identical thing is capable of being expressed 
differently as Brahman, one, ana nirvilesa. Without this ex¬ 
pression the identity of the principle b not explained. So it it 
inevitable to hold that it is the peculiarity of the conception* 
themselves. If this is admitted, then Brahman ceases to be nir- 
vilefa and It does not therefore necessarily imply the unreality 
of the world. 

Similarly with refereisce to every other conception MadhvJ- 
cirya goes to the fundamental truth implied in the very 
concepts and shows a full application of thb truth in his 
philosophy. And hu philosophy is self-consbtent from the start 
to the end. 

That MadhvJcJrya holds a balance between SankaracJrva 
and RJmanuficirp may be illustrated by taking another example. 
While Sankaracarya makes use of illusion in proving the un¬ 
reality of the world, RamJnujacarya denies illusion as such in 
hb doctrine of sat\kyari or yatkirtka^kyati and in this connec¬ 
tion, svith much ingenuity, argues that similarity of things mean* 
the actual presence of things in those that are similar to them. 
Madhvacarya notes against the latter that to hold that every 
thing b actually present in every other thing that b similar to 
ir, is to negate similarity itself. Hb idea is this. There can be 
similarity between two things if the things are really different. 
And to hold that the thing* are different is to accept implicitly 
that one b not the other. If so how doc* it follow that one 
thing b in the other? Without dissimilarity between two things 
how can there be similarity between the two? Similarity is 
significant only with dissimilarity. There is no meaning in 
saying that silver b similar to silver; because there is no point 
in the statement. But there is a point in saying that silver and 
a shell are similar; for the two arc by nature different and in 
spite of the difference, with regard to some aspect or the other, 
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say in point of shining, both arc simitar. To recognise the 
truth of this position supports the fact of illusion but not the 
absence of it. So Rimanujicarya's position involves self-contra¬ 
diction, and illusion is a fact. That SankarScarya recognises 
illusion deserves appreciation, but what he concludes from it is 
wrong. He Holds that which is apprehended in illusion is 
mithyS and applies the same thing to the world of normal 
experience. Ttiis is not correct. The truth that underlies even 
his explanation of illusion makes his conclusion impossible. In 
illusion the real is mistaken to be unreal and the unreal real. 
So what is apprehended in it is unreal (atat) but not mitkya or 
taJautdtfila^sana ; so to reduce normal experience to the levd 
of illusion is to hold chat the world is unreal (atat) and this is 
to revise the old Sunyau&da. 

Madhvaciryn’s method of discussion is this. He clearly 
knows what exactly is expected from him as a Vedanta philo¬ 
sopher. On the one hand he has to systematise the Vedic 
teaching and on the other he has to justify his systematisation 
as pure philosophy. In so far as his systematisation of the Vedic 
teaching is concerned he evaluates the canons of Mimamsa, 
according to which the meaning of a passage is determined with 
reference to the beginning ana close of the topic in the Veda, 
together with the various other circumstances which help the 
determination of die meaning of the passage. In this connec¬ 
tion to support his interpretation he quotes similar teachings 
both from Jruti and from smrti. A point may be noted with 
reference to this idea. Of the several texts he quotes some are 
familiar to us and some arc not. By some he is even accused 
of inventing Iruti where there is none. In answer to this criticism 
one thing must be noted. In his quotations there is at times the 
mention of an unfamiliar text along with the familiar ones. This 
only means that the texts which are said to be unfamiliar arc lost. 
Even in the absence of the quotations from the unfamiliar texts, 
the position in question is conclusively proved both with the 
aid of the familiar texts and independendy of them by the sheer 
implications of the passage in question. So it is not right to 
make much of such quotations. Further in particular places he 
says that his explanation of dtings is based on the teaching of 
Brahmautr^a which, he says, is die work of the author or the 
Brahmatutraf. Even this work is lost now. He however 
quotes several passages from this text If the texts he mentions 
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arc found, it goes without saying that the whole history of 
Indian philosophy will have to be rewritten. Even as it is, in 
the light of his teachings many points in the history of philoso¬ 
phy need thoroughgoing correction. Further, where he quotes 
passages from the different authorities he is very profuse in the 
number of passages he gives, and for this reason he is taicen by 
some to support hit position merely on the strength uf scripture. 
To judge him in this manner is not correct. His rich quotations 
are connected only with the systematisation of the Vedic 
teaching. In this connection to oc poor in quotation would 
rather be a defect In closing this topic it may be noted that even 
Sahara, the commentates on die Jaimini Sutra, Sankaracarya and 
Rimanujieirya quote in particular places unfamiliar texts.' This 
only means him in the course of the very long history of cultural 
India, many things are loat. If it is possible we must try to dis¬ 
cover such texts in the interest of the cultural greatness of India. 

With reference to his system as pure philosophy this is the 
method MadhvacSrya adopts. With regard to every position, he 
cites the whole history of philosophy, examines it, accepts the 
particular ideas if they are sound and if they are unsound he gives 
ns* correction. In doing this he fully justifies the jamanvaya 
spirit of Hadarayana. Samantwya stands for finding out the same 
truth in every position however opposed it may appear to be. 
He does this with* a view to giving the world a universal 
philosophy. 

Witn him the best philosophy is that which enriches man's 
experience here in this life, makes proper room for ethical and 
religious development of the individuals and paves the way for 
the perfection of the whole society. Anything that falls short 
of this demand is not accepted by him. This truth is plainly 
explicit in his realistic philosophy of the world. According id 
him to hold that the world is unreal is to take away men's 
interest in it. With the conviction that the world is unreal and 
(hat the real world lies elsewhere the best men arc made useless 
from the standpoint of society. He cannot tolerate this and he 
rightly shows that to recognise the reality of the world is to 
recognise the reality of Brahman and that salvation lies only in 
the recognition of this truth. 

Madhvidrys has thus fully reconciled Absolutism and realism 

1 Sb. B. /iudumharsJyadhil(arans •. S.B. 3.2.18; sod Sr. B. i.t.34. 
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in hi* Dvaiu Vedima. By way of illustrating this point, he 
makes us familiar with two conception*— pancabhcda and 
tdratamya. Pancabhtda stands for the difference between 
and Brahman, jada (the inert) and Brahman, jiva and j <ada, )'"* 
and jiva and jada and jada. Tdratamya means gradation of 
the fives and it stands for the idea that each jive has its own 
individuality or capacity (yogyald) that can never be annulled 
even in snu^ti. These conceptions arc generally taken by the 
critics to mean that Mndhvicirya upholds dualism or pluralism 
and is not in agreement with the equal or identical realisation of 
all the jives. That he upholds dualism or pluralism is further 
supported by them by the literal meaning of the term, deatta. 
Though much is already said to indicate that this is not his posi¬ 
tion, tor the sake of clearness, the following points may be noted. 
In many of his works he clearly says that there are two tattvas, 
S vaunts * and asvatantra— Independent and dependent {Si'etentra- 
msuvaiantram ca dvividham tattvemityate, and so on.). Sva- 
tantrd is Brahman and atvatantra is the world consisting of cetane 
and aettana —spirit and matter. The reality, i.e. existence, know¬ 
ledge and function, of Svatantra is self-established and that of 
asvatantra is derived from the former. He says that these two arc 
tattvas. By tattve he understands that which is revealed by 
pramina. Tattva and premeya are the same for him. This 
means that Svatantra and asvatantra are philosophically justified 
(pramdnasiddha ). In understanding the philosophical significance 
of this position we have to consider the following points. In place 
of saying that there are two tattvas—Staten tret and asvetantre he 
never says that there are two tattvas —Brahman and the world. 
To hold that there are two tattvas— Brahman and the world, is 
misleading according to him, because this position does not 
signify that Brahman is the ground of the world. But to hold 
that there are two tattvas—Svatantra and asvatantra clearly signi¬ 
fies that the former is the ground of the latter. If the former 
is the ground of the latter and the Utter has only a derived 
reality, then the two must naturally be different Not to hold 
that they are different is to confuse one with the other and 
with this confusion neither can be justified with reference to 
the other. Svatantra is significant with its reference to asvatantra 
and asvatantra is significant with its reference to Svatantra. So 
Svatantra implies how its reality is self-established and how it 
gives reality to asvatantra. Asvatantra implies how its reality 
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is derived and thereby points to Svatantra as its ground. Though 
atvauntra has only a derived reality, it cannot be regarded as 
unreal or mithya, tor, if it is not real, i.e. if it is not recognised 
as real even though it has only a derived reality, that there 
can be nothing to justify Svatantra, because Svatantra can after 
all be established as the ground of atvauntra. So atvauntra is 
a mark of Svatantra and as such it it as significant as the 
Una is. Without disturbing this position, we can even hold 
that there is only one principle which has a self-established 
reality. This is in fact the teaching of the Uoanitad, * Brahman 
H only one without the other. (Ei(amevidvitiyam Brahma.)' 
From this standpoint this system may be called Brahmidvaita. 
But to retain this term alone does not bring out the distinguish¬ 
ing feature of this system, because in spite of this term the truth 
that the world is not unreal or mithya is not made clear. To 
imply the troth of these conssdaations there is propriety in 
calling this system Draita Vedanta. This compound term stands 
for the following ideas—thac is only one principle that is 
Svatantra; this principle is established as the ground of atva¬ 
untra-, atvauntra is derived from Svauntra ana it is therefore 
the mark of Svatantra; both as the mark of Svauntra and as 
derived from It it can never be unreal or mithya; and each has 
thus its own individuality and is therefore aistinct from the 
other.' This is art expression of how Absolutism and realism 
arc not opposed to each otha. Consistently with these ideas 
MadhvSciSrya speaks of pantabheda and taratamya. Pancabheda 
is an expression of the distinction between Svauntra and atva¬ 
untra and uraumya is an expression of the pasisting individu¬ 
ality of a fiva. With these conceptions MachvJelrya asks one 
to concentrate on and develop one's individuality, abandoning at 
the same time the ideas of tnc false ideals, such as that one be¬ 
comes Brahman Itself or that one becomes equal to Brahman. 
With this position if he has denied the ideals that are not within 
the reach of individual souls, he has made room for the full 

1 W.S-, 1.4J6.113. Yadidant parameJraretya advaiutvamra vilefana- 
mutyam natal driOyaaattnrihityibhiprbvcna. Kinlu paramlrthaiah 
. . . Uttamamarthamabhinretyeti. 4.2.643. Dvaiutya asvitantryam 
abkipretya dvaitamiveiyu\tam, natu dvaitibkivamabkiprttya. (The 
central idea of these passages is that Brahman is advaita, but this does 
not imply the unreality of the world.) 
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expression of their individuality. The desirability of this posi¬ 
tion needs no further justification. 

In this connection a note on how an individual who is 
asvatantra can develop his individuality seems to be necessary. 
The position that Branman is Svatantra and all else is aivatantra 
seems to imply apparently that on the part of a self any attempt 
at developing his individuality is meaningless, because attempt 
is an expression of free will and freedom of will is inconsistent 
with the supposition that the self is asvatantra. In answer to 
this difficulty the position of Madhvacarya is this. Asvatantra 
does not imply the negation of free-will. An individual self is 
characterised by the mental states consisting of experience (anu- 
bhava), desire (tccha) and volition (prayatna). Of these the 
desire and volition that lead to the attempt at obtaining some¬ 
thing tadhanagocara) are called will (pravrtts). Will presup¬ 
poses the determination of an end (prayo/ana niscaya). Both will 
and the determination of an end involve selection or choice and 
this involves freedom. An individual self is given with all 
these states and with them all he is determined to be asvatantra. 
This means that even his free-will is ostia tan tra. It is asvatantra 
in the sense that its very nature (tvarufta) is derived from Sva¬ 
tantra} So the freedom of a self in its selection of particular 
ends and of the means for realising them is nor opposed to the 
truth that the self as a whole is aivatantra. Further the supposi¬ 
tion that because a self is asvatantra it has no freedom to do 
anything involves self-contradiction, since the fact of this sup¬ 
position itself is the result of free-will. So even though a self 
Is asvatantra, it can improve its individuality to the fullest 
extent.* The complete improvement of its individuality consists 
in fully realising Svatantra as its ground and the state of this 
realisation is called muffs'. 

Having these ideas in mind, we may see how misleading it 
is to translate Dvaita Vedanta as dualism. Dualism stands for 
that view which seeks to explain the world by the assumption 
of two radically independent and absolute elements. We have 
seen how asvatantra is neither independent nor absolute. From 
the standpoint that Svatantra is one and that It is the source of 
the reality of asvatantra, this VedSnta is in fact a real example of 

* Svarupa is the same as tatva. NS., a.a.2. 

* For details see NS., 2.2.1.327. 
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monism, ix. the sense of one in many, and dm stand* for the 
idea of a single principle as the ground of the many. „ 

The term 8 rim, is applkf to Advaita. But this apph«. 
don is not free from difficulties. According to Advaita Brah¬ 
man is nirguna and the world is mithva. So e ‘ c ? s ' , . 

in many’ cannot be justified with reference to it, 
no 'malty* and there is therefore no occasion for the sense of 
one*. Even granting that there i* ‘many’ there can be no 
•sense of one’, because according to Advaita the _wor! ,, ■ 

•many’, is traced to two entities. Brahman and maya. t.vcn 
to hold that Brahman is the ground or, adhiffhdna of maya 
needs a justification, because Brahman which is at and maya 
which is eat can never be brought together. 

The term, qualified monism, is applied to Vifistadvaita. In 
so far as this implies the monistic character of this system some 
observations are necessary. With reference to this system, now 
far Brahman can be regarded as one, needs justification, because, 
as it has been already explained, the so-called Brahman m this 
rvttem consist* of elements that are distinct from It. Further, 
Isow far Brahman is the source of the reality of the world also 
needs a justification, because that It is the sok giver of reality 
to the world is nor consistent with the position of this system 
that Brahman as tSUymaddacidmJitia gives rise to the world 
of experience. With reference to this position how the world 
of sul^smacidaeit has its reality is to be explained. But to take 
Brahman as the source of this world makes the very position of 
this system that Brahman is necessarily qualified by either 
tukjmaddadt or sthuladdadt unnecessary, because without this 
qualification Brahman can be the ground of the universe. What 
i< implied in these considerations is that the Vedic or the Upani- 
fadic monism is not fully worked out in these systems—Advaita 
and Vifiytidvaita. 

According to Dvaita VedJnta Brahman is the source of the 
reality of the world whether the world is in the form of cause 
(tiUfmi) or in the form of effect (ithida). It has in Itself no 
distinction and It has nothing equal and nothing higher. This 
explains how Brahman of Dvaita VcdSnu is a higher conception 
than Nirguna Brahman of Advaita and IJvara of VifistSdvaita. 
Thus the monistic or absolutists thought started by the puntta- 
iul(ta of the Rgt-tda, substantiated by the Upanuads, justified 
by the whole of the Vedic literature and illustrated by the 
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tmrtu like the Mahabharau, has its clear expression and 
recognition in Dvaita Veddnta. The purusasubta says that 
purufa is everything (puruut eve dam tarttam) and following it the 
Upanuadt hold that Brahman is indeed everything (sarvam Irhal- 
vtdam Brahma). These are the expressions that indicate how 
Brahman is in all as the source of the reality of all {as va tan tray 
They never imply the unreality of all. If tne ‘all’ were unreal 
then there would be no occasion to find out Brahman. With 
these ideas the Bhagavadgita explains that God is all because 
He is in all {sarvam samdpnosi tatoti sarvah. ch. uV The 
same position is made fully significant in Dvaita Veddnta in 
consideration of all facts of experience. This explains how 
philosophical reflection in India has readied its culmination in 
this Vedanta and how without a study of this Veddnta one's 
knowledge of Indian thought is not complete. An appreciation 
of this truth gives a value to the history of Indian thought 
and means that a fresh outlook on the study of Indian philosophy 
is a necessity. 



Glossary Abbreviations 

(A) Adsaita Vedanta 
(if) Buddhism 
(Q Connected ideas 
[D) Dvaita Vedinta 
(C) Gencial meaning 
W-K) Nyiya-Vailefil(a 
(Pr) t'rabhiks'a MlmirSisa 
(V) VUi((b«**ita VedSata 
(I ’i) VijmSna rid* 
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Abadhita. (G) That which is not sublatcd by a pram ana. 

(A) That which endures without being subject to any condi¬ 
tion, c.g. Brahman. Only from the standpoint of experience 
the term is applied to what is given as real in life as opposed 
to what is given as superimposed, c.g. silver is superimposed 
on a shell. The shell is abadhita while silver is not. 

( V) Primarily that which is given. Secondarily it is opposed 
to that which is given and therefore taken to be practically useful 
when it is not really so, e.g. the silver given in the so-called 
illusion. 

(D) That which is given by a pramana. That which exists 
in time and in space. That wnich is real. 

(C) This term has a great logical and ontological importance. 
The opposite term is badhita. 

Abhava. (G) Absence. 

(A) That which is given by anupalabdhi, non-apprehension. 

(V) Another form of presence, e.g. the absence of a book 
from a table is the same as the presence of the bare table. 

(D) That which is apprehended as non-existent at the first 
instance of its apprehension. 

(C) This tarn is peculiar to Indian thought. It has a great 
ontological importance. Bh&va is its opposite. 

Abhinavinyatha^hyiti. (D) The knowledge that apprehends 
the existent as non-existent and the non-existent a* existent, 
e.g. the illusion, ‘This is silver*. In this case silver is non¬ 
existent and it is apprehended as existent. The shell is existent 
and it is implicitly apprehended as non-existent. 

(C) This term has a great epistemological importance in 
Dvaita Vedanta. It is coined to signify the theory of illusion 
according to this system. This is a compound term and it con¬ 
sists of three words, abhinava, any at hi and J(hyati. Anyatha- 
{bydti signifies the N-V theory of illusion and it means the 
knowledge that presents an object that has its existence in a 
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point of time and of ipace different from the point of time and 
of space in question, e.g. the illusion ‘This is silver’. The 
silver that is apprehended in this ease has its existence in some 
other point of cirne and of space and it is not in the time and 
space to which illusion refers. In the Dvaita Vedlnta the theory 
that the silver given in illusion exists at a different time and differ¬ 
ent point of space is rejected and that it does not exist at the given 
time and space is recognised and, consistently with other ideas 
connected with illusion, a new theorv is propounded. To signify 
this theory the same term anyatha^hyiti is employed with the 
qualification abhinan i. Abhinava means novel in the sense ex¬ 
plained above. 

Ace tana. (D) That which is devoid of consciousness. Pra^rti 
and its products, l(bta, akaia and abhaca arc acetana. 

(C) This term has a reference to the realism of (D). Acit is 
the corresponding term in the other Vedinta systems. Cetana 
b the opposite term. 

Acit. (A) That which is different from cit. It is the same 
as ajhina, avidya and miya. It is superimposed on cit. It u 
destroyed by the realisation of cit. It is mitnya. Empirical life 
is its expression. 

(V) Acit consists of two aspects, inert (jafi i) and nooinert 
(tjada). Prakrit and l(afa arc jafa and dharmabhutajndna and 
nityavibhdli are ajatfa. Acit is not superimposed. It is real. 
With the exception of His dharmabhutajHina and with fit/a it 
forms the body of Ifvara in the sense that it is dependent on 
Him. It has two states, subtle (sukfma) and gross (tthula). As 
subtle it is the cause and as gross it is the effect. 

(C) The corresponding term in (D) b act tana. Its opposite 
is cit. 


Adhittkanakirana. (A) Brahman as the cause of the world 
in the sense that on It the whole universe is superimposed. 

Adhyasta. (G) That which is superimposed, e.g. in the 
illusion ‘This b silver', silver is superimposed on a shell. 

(C) In the ontology of (if) this term has a great importance. 
Acit as such is superimposed on cit and the necessary implication 
of this bet is that it b mithyi. That it b adhyasta follows from 
the fact that it is sublated. The realisation of cit as akjtanda 
sublaces acit as such. Synonyms, iropita and trivarta. 
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Adhyasa. (G) Supcrimpoiition. , 

(O In (A) this term indicates the relation between at ana 
adt, Brahman and jagat (the world), visayi (subject) and visaya 
(object) and satya and mithya. Cit, Brahman, vifOyt and satya 
mean the same' thing and adt, jagat, vuaya and mithya stand 
for the world. Of them the latter is superimposed on the former 
and the relation between the two is adhyasa. Synonym, aropa. 

Adravya. (G) That which is not a dravya (substance). In 
(10 this term has an ontological importance, Dravya and 
adravya are the two categories of reality. Dravya is denned as 
upadana or gunahaya. Upadana means that which is capable 
of change. Gunairaya means the substratum of qualities. 
Adravya is defined as samyogarahita and this term means that 
which is devoid of saris yoga. Samyoga is a relation between 

two substances. . ,, . . 

(C) In (A) and (D) Dravya and adravya are not distinct. 
In (A) the relation between tne two is tadatmya, identity, and 
in (D) it is saviiefSbheda, identity qualified by distinguishability. 


Advaita. The system of Veddnta founded by SankarScSrya. 
This term stands for the idea that Brahman as a\handa is the 

only reality. . . . . 

(V) In this system the term Advaita means the identity ot 
upadana and its product; the identity of the substantive clement 
though its attributes are changing; and the identity of the prin¬ 
ciple which is immanent in different things. 

(D) Advaita as applied to svatantra means the oneness of It. 
This term is the same as savifefabheda and it implies the reality 
of asvatantra. 


Advitiya. (A) This term is applied to Brahman and it means 
that there is nothing similar or dissimilar to Brahman and that 
Brahman is devoid of internal distinctions. That Brahman is 
propertyless and that the world is mithya are implied by this term. 

(D) This term is applied to Brahman and it means that there 
is nothing equal to and nigher than Brahman. 'That Brahman is in¬ 
finite and that the world is real arc the implications of this term. 


Ahamtmra. (A) Egoism. It is an aspect of atitah^iirana. 
(A), (K) and (D) A stage in the change of pra{rti. At this 
stage rajas dominates. Rajas is one of tne three gunas: satva, 
rajas and tamas. 
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Ahamkara Tama. A stage in the change of pra^rti. Sec 
akathJ(ara. 

AjahaUa^iani. A secondary relation of a word to its meaning 
where the word without abandoning it* primary sense implies 
much more as its meaning, e.g. 'Protect the corn from cows*. 
The protection of the corn in this expression primarily stands 
for protection from cows, but secondarily it has a wider applies* 
tion and it stands for protection from all animals that may cat 
away the corn. 

Ajtiina. (G) Nescience. Non-knowledge. 

(A) Nescience has no beginning (anddt). It is mithya (ani- 
rvicya) and it is positive in character. It is not the absence of 
knowledge. It is removed by knowledge. Synonyms are acit, 
avid yd, m&yi. 

(D) A;niina is positive and beginningless. It is real. It is 
not mithyh. It is opposed to the knowledge of reality. It is 
removed from knowledge. There is a point to note in this 
connection. In this system every activity in the world is traced 
to Brahman, the Ultimate. Brahman is the author of aft ana, 
It is also the author of knowledge and therefore It is naturally 
the author of the removal of ajhina. In this sense it is said 
that ajhana is removed from the grace (prasada) of Brahman. 

A\aryaJ(araninumaaa. (G) The case of aoumdita where the 
proof (hetu) is neither the product (^arya) nor the cause 
(J(arana) of the proved {tadhya). 

Afghan da. (A) That which is pordcss and has nothing 
external to it. 

(C) In (A) this entity it Brahman. It is infinite in the sense 
that it transcends all relations, temporal, spatial and objective. 
The very conception of this entity necessarily implies that all 
that is objective, finite and non-spiritual is mithya. By the virtue 
of its very nature, this entity is one and the only reality. 

Akhyin. (Pr.) The non-apprehension of the difference 
between two cases of knowledge. This explains the nature of 
the so-called illusion according to this system. The idea is that 
in such cases only usage (tyavahara) is wrong, but never know¬ 
ledge. For example, 'This is silver *. This consists of two cases 
of knowledge. This* is perception and ‘silver* is memory. 
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Owing to the defect in the sense organ the difference between 
the two is not apprehended and there is a wrong usage, This js 
silver \ 

Akjara. That which is indestructible. 

(F) It is a synonym of fra^rti. 

Anadhigata. (G) That which is not so far familiar. . 

(A) Anadhigata is an attribute of the object of correct know- 
.-ledge (prama). This attribute is given to the object of promt 
to signify that prama is the knowledge of that object (which is 
abadnua, ie. not sublated) which is not so far familiar. The 
implication of this qualification is that memory is not prama 
because it is the knowledge of an object which is already familiar. 
With reference to this idea this system has followed Kumirila. 

Anadhyavasaya. (F) Indeterminate knowledge, e.g. * What is 
this?' This is an aspect of pratya\fa. 

Anadinitya. ( G) That which is bcginningless and endless. 

Andaja. (G) That which comes out from an egg. 

Anirvaatnlya. (G) That which cannot be defined. 

(A) That which is mithyi , i.e. ladatadvilakjana. 

Anirvdcya, The same as anirvacanlya. 

Antah^arana. (G) The cause of knowledge; it is inside 
the body. 

(A) This is the abode of sy/ft-knowledge. It is a composite 
substance. It is of the character of fire (tejat) and therefore it has 
a very quick movement. All the mental activities of an indi¬ 
vidual self arc its states. It U not therefore an indtiya (sense 
organ). It is a product of ajftdna. Its production marks the 
beginning of waking state and its destruction the beginning 
of the state of sleep. It conditions at so as to make it appear 
as the individual ego. 

A n uthkaranavrtti . (A) A state of attlahkarana. It is generally 
used to mean what is ordinarily taken to be knowledge. This 
knowledge is of an object. From the standpoint of common 
sense it may be right or wrong. It is produced by the operation 
of particular causes. When its function is over it disappears. 
It is mediate (parol({a) or immediate (aparo^ta). As a product 
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of antahharana, it is an aspect of ajhina. It is mithya. It is 
not knowledge in the real sense of the term. Caitanva is the real 
case of knowledge. Antahl^arana is superimposed on it and 
owing to this fact it comes to have the appearance as knowledge. 

Antimasa^sit\ara. (A) It is the last immediate knowledge 
(sikjathara). It is a case of aniahharanavrtu. It is the know¬ 
ledge of Brahman as a\handa. Tnis knowledge puts an end 
to a'jhana with all its products, and with the destruction of 
ajhina the self is Brahman. This knowledge is the direct result 
of the correct understanding of the huti, ‘That thou art*. 
Philosophy and meditation help this understanding. 

Anumasa —proof. 

(G) It is the proximate cause of anumiti. 

(A) The knowledge of vydpti recognised as such produces 
anumiti. 

(F) The recognition of vyipya as vyApya produces anumiti. 
Vyipya is that wnich does not exist apart from vyapa^a. Smoke 
does not exist apart from fire. Smoke is vyipya and fire is 
tyApafa. To recognise smoke as vyapya produces the know¬ 
ledge of fire, vyipa^a. 

(D) The knowledge of the defect! ess hctu produces anumiti. 

Anumiti. (G) The knowledge of that which is proved. 

Anupalabdhi. (G) Non-apprehension. 

(A) It is the pramana which causes the knowledge of the 
absence of a thing. In accepting this as a pramana this system 
follows Kumlrila. 

(D) It is a case of enumina. It may be noted that mere 
anupalabdhi does not prove the absence of a thing. For instance, 
there is the anupalabdhi (non-apprehension) of merit (dharma), 
but it docs.not necessarily follow that merit is not a fact. In 
order to avoid this difficulty anupalabdhi is qualified as that of a 
yovya obiect. The idea u this. If there is the anupalabdhi of 
a thing that can be perceived if it is given, there follows the idea 
that there is the absence of the dung. Though merit is given, 
it is incapable of being perceived, so its anupalabdhi does no* 
prove its absence. Wc may take the absence of the iar as an 
example. If the jar is given, then it can be Ken; and if it is not 
seen then it follows necessarily that there is the absence of the jar. 
So far we have explained how there is the knowledge of absence 
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through anumana. There may be the knowledge of it through 
pratyofca also and in this case it is immediately apprehended. 

Anuparimana. (G) Infinitesimal size. 

(C) The V'aiittika view Is that a thing of infinitesimal size 
is indivisible. 

(D) Everything that has a size is infinitely divisible. 

Anusandhana. ( V) A conscious reference to other things 
involved in the perception of an entity. With this reference 
perception is called tavil(alpa^a. 

Anvaya. (G) The invariable and unconditional concomitance 
(vydpu) between the proof (hetu) and the proved (tSdbya) e.g. 
the vyipti between smoke and fire. 

Anvayi anumana. (A) The anumana based on anvaya. This 
is the only case of anumana accepted by this system. This 
position signifies that the NySya classification of anumana as 
\evaJanvayi, /(evalavyatireii and anvayavyarire^i is not true 
to experience. This classification is based on the idea of two 
kinds of vyapti, anvaya and vyatireka. (Sec anvaya and vyati- 
rt{a.) As in all cases of anumana the knowledge of the proof is 
to give the knowledge of the proved, vyatireka is not useful 
and therefore the classification of anumana based on vyatireka is 
wrong and as there is no universal property \evalanvayi is 
wrong. 

AnyathijUana. (V) The knowledge that attribute* a wrong 
property to a substance. An aspect of the so-called illusion. 

Anyathi Khyati. (N-V) This is the name of wrong know¬ 
ledge and it implies that wrongness consists in apprehending 
an object as having some property when that object has no 
such property. See abhinavinyathaf^hati. 

Anyonyabhava. (D) This is the same as difference, e.g. the 
difference between a table and a chair, expressed as ‘The 
table b not the chair ’ or * The chair is not the tabic ’ or 4 There 
is difference between the table and the chair’. Difference is 
identical with the thing said to be different. The difference of 
die table from the chair b the table itself. The Identity between 
the thing and its difference from other things is callea saviUsa- 
bheda and this term stands for the idea that the identity in tnis 
ease has a peculiarity ( viiesa ) and this peculiarity makes different 
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uugci possible, as difference of the table and so on. Though 
the table and its difference are the same owing to viieta they are 
denoted bv different names so as to make the difference appear 
as an attribute, the table as the substantive. Further, just like a 
positive entity, absence also is different frotn other things, so 
difference is positive or negative and so enyonybbhiv* is positive 
or negative. 

(C) In Nyaye anvonybbkiva is negative. It is a kind of 
tbkatra. It is the denial of one thing with reference to the 
other, as ‘The table is not the chair’. 

Apend^rte. ( A) The dements (bh&ut) in their purity. As 
apat>al([U they are not mixed with one another. Their mixing 
is called pandtbarana. See pendJ^arana. 

Apesiddhbnu. (G) This b the fallacy of accepting a posi¬ 
tion that denies the truth of an established position that one has 
originally accepted. 

Apaurttfeya. The verbal testimony that is not composed 
by any author, human or divine. The orthodox Indian thinkers 
with the exception of the Nyaya-Vaifesikas consider the Veda to 
be apattruteya. The significance of this position is that the 
validity of the Veda b self-established. Thu position implies 
that the whole Vcdic literature stands for a unity of thought. A 
Vedanta system b an- attempt to find out this unity as against 
the apparently different positions of the several branches of the 
Veda. The idea that the Veda is apauruseyv is finally taken 
to mean the nitye character of the order (j(rama) of the Veda. 
Opposite, pauruseya, 

Apauruseyagame. Thb is the same as the Veda. 

Apbna. The vital air that helps excretion in the body of an 
animal. 

Aprtka^siiiht. (V) This has a great ontological importance 
in this system. It is a relation between two things one of which 
cannot exist independently of the other, e-g. the relation 
between body and soul, world and God, and non-substance and 
substance. 

(C) This relation corresponds to tame tv ye in N-V; but it 
has a greater philosophical significance as it aims at establishing 
Brahman as tne ground of all that exists. 
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Arthapani. (G) The knowledge of that which remove* the 
apparent inconsistency between two facts. 

(A) This is a separate pram ana, 

(v) and (Z>) This is an aspect of anumana. 

(C) In (A) this is employed to prove the mitbydtva of the 
world. 

Asamsrsta. Distinct. 

(£)) The elements in their pure form arc called asamsprfa. 

Atangati. (£>) This is a fallacy of anumana. The anumana, 
’The world has a creator, because it is a product’, advanced 
to convince one who believes in the Creator has this fallacy. 

Asat^hyati. (B) Wrong knowledge. -That which is presented 
by it is unreal (asai) without any reference to real things. 

At^nt&bhava. (G) The absence of a thing with reference 
to all the three aspects of time, past, present and future. 

Avabaia. (D) Room, space. Synonym. 

Atndya. (A) In its general sense it is the same as ajtiana. In 
its special sense it is an aspect of a/Mana and it deludes the 
entity it obscures and such an entity is the individual soul. In 
this sense it is opposed to mayd, another aspect of ajbana. 

(V) It is a synonym of praJ(rP\ 

(D) It is real and positive. It obscures the real nature of 
the individual soul and it is destroyed by the grace of God 
resulting horn the knowledge of Him. 

Avidyavrtti. (A) A state of avidyi. Ie apprehends the state 
of sleep and on this basis there is the memory of sleep in the 
waking state of an individual. 

Avyakri&baia. (D) It is the same as aual(dia. 

( C) In (D) two kinds of aJ(aia are distinguished— avyakrta- 
kjiia and bh&tab&la. The latter is a product of. pra^rti and it 
exists in the former. 

Avybpti. ( D ) A fallacy of anumana. An anumana which 
is not based on tryapti has this fallacy. 

Acarya. Teacher. 

( D ) Service to acarya it an item of spiritual discipline. There 
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are four adryas: father, mother, teacher and father-in-law. The 
teacher who knows the Truth is the be« of them. 

Adhyasika. (A) That which pertains to adhyata. 

Agama. (G) A valid statement. 

A{in{sS, (G) A condition of a valid statement. It consists 
in the fact that a statement has all those parts that arc necessary 
to give a complete sense. 

Aropa. ( A ) The same ns adkydu. 

Arofita. (A) The same as adkyatta. 

Amti. (G) A condition of a valid statement. It consists in 
the fact that the parts of a statement arc not separated by an 
undue interval. 

Attica. (G) That which is distinguished by the belief in 
the validity of the Veda. 

(Q This term is applied to a person or a philosophical posi¬ 
tion. 

Atmakjtyiti. (Vj) Wrong knowledge. It consists in know¬ 
ledge presenting itself as an external entity. 

Atyantika. (A) Complete. It is applied to destruction 
(pndaya). 

(Cj In (A) this term indicates a variety of destruction. 
(ityantt^a pralaya). It means the complete destruction of ajAana 
as such. 


B 

Badha. (G) Sublation. 

(A) The destruction of vytttjMna with its object. This is 
effected by right knowledge, e.g. the illusion ‘This is silver’, 
rhis illusion with its object silver is destroyed by the correct 
knowledge 'This is a shell'. 

(P) The determination that the object given in the so-called 
illusion and, on the basis that it is given, taken tn be pradcalty 
useful, is not practically useful. For instance, in the illusion 
‘This is silver', silver is given. In a sense, silver is actual in the 
shell and therefore it is real. But it is not practically useful, 
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though during the so-called illusion it is wrongly taken to be 
practically useful. This determination is called bed ha. This 
is called vyatraharabadka. 

(D) It consists in determining that which is given as real in 
illusion as unreal and that which is given as unreal in illusion 
as real, e.g. the illusion 'This is silver*. The silver is given 
as real ana when there is the correct perception 'This is not 
silver ’ the silver given in illusion is determined to be unreal. 
In the illusion, ' This is not a shell' shell is given as unreal. 
With the correct perception of the shell as "This is a shell' the 
shell is determined to be real. 

(C) The conception of bid ha has a great epistemological and 
ontological significance. Many positions depend upon how it 
is formulated. 

Badhita. (G) That which is sublated. 

(C) With reference to the different systems this term must 
be understood according to the conception of bidha in each 
system. In (A) both illusion and its ooject arc bidhiia; but in 
(D) illusion is a fact and only that which is presented is badhita. 

Badhya. The same as badhita. 

Bhafoi. (F) Devotion to God. It involves knowledge also. 

(D) Firm attachment to God with the correct understanding 
of Him. It gives spirituality to discipline. In its entirety it is 
the final phase of the spiritual discipline. 

Bha^tiyoga. The path of devotion. See Bha\ti. 

Bhauarftpajilana. (G) Ajhina positive in character. See a/ninj. 

Bheda. Difference. 

(A) Difference is mi thy 3 . 

(V) and (D) It forms the very nature of the thing presented. 

Bhrama. (G) Wrong knowledge. 

(A) Bhrama is called anirvacaniya l^hyaii. It is anirtraca- 
niya and its object is aninracahiya. Both are destroyed by 
correct knowledge. 

(F) There is no bhrama. Every case of knowledge is correct 
and it presents a real object. 

(D) Bhrama consists in apprehending the real as unreal and 
the unreal as real and in this sense it is railed ttbhinavanyatha 
^hyati . Sec abhinavanyathai^hyiti. 
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(C) Many positions both ontological and epistemological 
depend upon how bhrama is defined. Synonyms ore bhranti, 
triparyaya and ayatharfhajnSna. 

Bkuui^ala. (D) A^aia as one of the five elements. It is a 
product of praJ^rsi. It exists in asryil(rSal(ik. Sec at/yd{rtSJ(afa. 

Bijarupa. ( G ) Causal form. 

Brahmashtra. The aphorism that systematises the meaning 
of the Veda. 

C 

Cat Sanya. (A) Knowledge in the real sense of the term. 
It is nitya, svayashjyoti ana aJfhanda, eternal, self-evident and 
partless. It is Brahman. Alt else is superimposed on it. 
Synonym, til. 

Cactus. The sense organ, eye. 

CarpaJ(a, (t) The philosopher who denies the spiritual prin¬ 
ciple and holds that matter is ultimate, (a) The system that 
expounds the idea that matter is ultimate. 

Cetasta. (D) Spirit. It is characterised by consciousness. 

CidaciuamvaianSsmaha (A). That which consists in the 
confusion of til and acts. (See tit and acts.) This entity is the 
individual soul presented as ‘I*. 

Cit. ( A) The same as caitanya. See cat Sanya. 

(V) That which is conscious for the sake of itself. 

Cista. (A) An aspect of antah^arana. 

D 

Dorfana. (t) A philosophical system supposed to be bated 
on the realisation of the founder, (a) A philosophical system 
that helps lattvaj&ana and sattvasai^sas^ara. 

Dharmabh&lajhana. {V) The principle of knowledge which 
is an attribute of the self. As an attribute it is inseparable from 
the self. It is a substance and what we normally call knowledge 
is its expression. Its full expression is omniscience itself. All 
psychic activities are-its various manifestations. As a principle 
of knowledge it corresponds to onsahharana of (A) and manas 
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of ( D ). Knowledge as its expression corresponds to the vrtti- 
jffjna of (A) and (D), The difference between them is this. 
According to (A) and (D) an tah Parana or manat ceases to be in 
muktt, but according to (V) it is an inseparable accompaniment 
of the self. Each self has its own dkarmabkutajnana. Even 
God has His own dharmabhutajkana. 

Dravya, Substance. 

(A) It is identical with its quality and so on. 

(£>) Between substance and quality and so on, there is tavi- 
icfibhtda. 

{V) It is different from quality and so on. 

Drifdnta virodha. (£)) A kind of . virodka, a fallacy of 
anumana. 

Drtt&rthapatti. (A) A variety of presumption (arthapatti) 
which removes the apparent inconsistency between two cases of 
perception. 

Dvaita. (G) Difference and (a) Abbreviation of Dvaita 
Vedanta founded by Madhvicirya. This term stands for the 
distinction between the Independent and the dependent. The 
Independent is God and the dependent is die world consisting 
of spirit and non-spirit. This term signifies that the Independent 
is real in the full sense of the term, and It is therefore distin¬ 
guished from the dependent which has only a derived reality. 

Dvipara. (G) One of the four periods of time. This period 
H characterised equally by both merit ( dkarma ) and demerit 
(adharma). 

E 

E{a. One. 

E{ajitMidda (A). The doctrine that holds that there is only 
one individual soul (Jiw). 


G 

Garva. (G) Egoism. 

(A) An aspect of antah^arana. 

Gauni. A secondary relation between a word and its mean¬ 
ing, based on the fact tnat the meaning in question has the same 
properties as the primary meaning, e.g. Devadatta, the lion. 

17 
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The word lion here mean* not the beast but the man who is 
at brave ai a lion. 

Csvsys. A wild animal that resemble* a cow. 

Ghritu. The sense organ that smells, the nose. 

Gasp*. Quality. 

(A) It is identical with its substance. 

(/) It is called *Jr*vy* and it i$ different from tnc substance 

in which it is found. . . , . , 

(D) Though it ia identical with iu substance, it can be treated 
as diough it were different from it. Thu is its peculiarity (w/e/a). 
From this standpoint the identity between substance and quality 
ia called isnietibkeds. 

H 

Hem. Proof. Synonyms are yu{ti, s yspya, lings, upapsui, 

tod Udhsns. 

Hetmmrodhs. (D) A fallacy of anumins. 

I 

Ininys. (l) A sense organ, (a) A motor organ. 
Itseetsridkysta. (A) The superimpositioo of cit and seit each 
on the other. . 

(G) In (A) acit at such is superimposed on at. But at is 
tJ(ktntLt. It it itself not superimposed on atit and only its rela¬ 
tion (itmtarge) is superimposed. 

liters. (G) God. 

(A) Brahman as qualified (taguns). At times this term it 
taken to mean nirguna also. 

(P) and (D) Brahman, the ultimate. 

I 

fsAsdspbslla^/sns. (A) The secondary meaning of an ex¬ 
pression in which the primary meaning is partly abandoned and 
partly retained. 

IsbslUbjsni. The secondary meaning of an expression in 
which the primary meaning is abandoned. 

Jariyufe. That which comes from the uterus. 
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jSgrat. The state of waking. In this state manaj or antah- 
\arana functions with or without the co-operation of the sense 
organs. 

/Jr/. (A/-V) Universal. That which is eternal and common 
to manyparticular things. 

(V) The same as full similarity ( tautadrtya). 

( D) Self-contradiction. 

I'na. Individual soul. 

(A) Caiianya conditioned by atttah^arana. 

(V) and (D) The same as at man. 

(C) In (A) jiva is mithyi and in (k 1 ) and (D) it is tatya. 

Jitvnmu\u, One who is practically liberated though still in 
the body. 

(A) After the ta^ti/^ara of Brahman, owing to prarabdha 
karma , till prarabdha harnta is exhausted the sdf continues 
to live in the body. Hut during this period it is not bound by 
the bodily conditions like other selves. 

(D) Sa\fJt{ara of Brahman may not in some cases m-irk 
the fullness of discipline required for obtaining liberation. Till 
the discipline is full the self still lives in body. During this 
period it |s called pvanmukta. 

Jhina. Knowledge, idea. In its special sense it is applied 
to the knowledge of the Truth. Knowledge may be immediate 
or mediate. 

[hanamarga. The path of knowledge of the Truth. 

(A) It is independent of J(armamdrga. 

(V) It is the same as jhanayoga and it presupposes J(arma- 
yoga. It consists in understanding the self as being dependent 
on God, and it leads to Bha^liyoga. 

(D) It necessarily presupposes proper karma and it is an ex¬ 
pression of bhakti. Not to oc an expression of bhakti is a defect 
in it. It is the best aspect of the spiritual discipline. It culmi¬ 
nates in bhakti in its full sense. 

jhanayoga. The same as jhanamUrga. Sec jhiaamhrga. 

K 

Kali. The fourth period of time. It is characterised by one 
part of merit ( dharms ) and three parts of demerit ( adharma ). 
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Kara rid. The proximate cause. The special cause of a wo 
duct with its operation. That condition of a product without 
which though all other conditions are given the product does 
not appear, e.g. the percipient, the object, say a colour, and necea- 
*ir» light to enable perception might be given, yet without 
the sense organ, eye, with its operation the perception of colour 
does not ulte place. So the eye with its operation w * c 
proximate cause faaww) of the perception of colour. The opera¬ 
tion of the eye consists in its being in contact with colour. 

Karma. (i) Motion, (a) Action of the human beings. (3) Its 
result, merit or demerit [dharma or ad harm a). 

Karmamirga. The path of action aa leading to jhanamarga. 
the path of knowledge. 

Karmaybga. (A) The same as {armamarga. 

(V) The stage of discipline which results in the purity of the 

m&uu of 1 jvm. 

(D) Performance of one’a duty with jhana and bha^U. 

Karmendnya. A motor organ. 

Ktfiys. The taste that is bitter. 

Katu. The taste that produces a burning sensation. 

KiU. Time. 


Karana. Cause. 

Karminumane. The cause as the proof of its cifect. 

Kirya. Product. 

Kirya Brahma. (A) The Brahma that has its appearance 
due to the superimposition of a/Saiw or maya on Brahman as 
pure at. 

Kiry erupt. That which is a product. 

Khryanumima. The product as the proof of its cause. 

Ketmialakjarusrritt. (A) The same as jahaUalyand. 

Kemalavyabre^t. The anumana based on vyatirc^a iryapti 
alone. 


Kematinwyi. The anumana based on anrayavyap/t alone. 
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Kru. The first of the four periods of time, characterised by 
merit {dharma) without demerit {adkarma). 

L 

La{fana. The secondary relation between a word and iu 
meaning. This relation may completely abandon the primary 
meaning, or it may include it, or it may include it in part and 
exclude it with reference to another part. In accordance with these 
three ideas it is called respectively ja hallo/{tana, ajahalla^sana 
and fakadofahalJakfana. Latyiulufaand is another variety. 

La^sitalal{ianat'rlti. The relation between a word and its 
meaning which is based on a secondary relation between the 
same. 

Lakjyirtha. The meaning of a word obtained through a 
secondary relation. 

Lingalarlra. The subtle body of an individual self which 
ir the condition of the bondage of the same. It is bcginningless 
and it continues to be till the self obtains liberation. 

M 

Madhyamaparimana. The medium size which is neither 
infinitesimal nor infinite. 

MahaUattva. The first stage of pra^rti't change. Synonym, 
buddhi. 

Makirudki. (D) The primary relation between a word and 
its full meaning based on usage. 

Makdyoga. (D) The primary relation between a word and 
its full meaning based on the literal meaning of the word. 

Mahayogarudhi. (D) The primary relation between a word 
and its full meaning based on both usage and the literal meaning 
of the word. 

Manana. Philosophical reflection. 

Manas. ( A ) An aspect of antah^arana whose function con¬ 
sists in doubt. 

(P) The sense organ that resides inside the body which is 
the proximate cause of memory and so on. 
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(D) The abode of vrtti knowledge. It ha* also the func¬ 
tion of a senie organ and the external sense organs function 
only when they arc assisted by it. 

(A) An aspect of aj&ana. It is the condition of God 
in the sense of the Creator of the world. Its speciality consists 
in not deluding the entity it conditions. 

( D ) The power of God. It is therefore as real as God. 

Mihvfit*. ( D ) The individual soul which is not purclv of 
Mv* character. Therefore it docs not obtain liberation wnich 
can be had only by the soul of pure tatva— character. 

Mitkyi. (A) That which is tadtuadvdakfaru, i.e. neither 
read, nor unreal, nor resUiareal, e.g. the silver superimposed 
on a shell. 

Muku. The liberated soul. 

lAuku. Liberation. It consisu in a soul's realising its own 

nature. 

hiu^tiyogya (D) The soul that is lit to have liberation. 

Mum/hi The desire for liberation. It is a condition of 
discipline leading to liberation. 


N 

That which is due to a condition (nimiua). 

Nairjtm\avida. ( B) The doctrine that there is no unitary 
soul. 

Naiyiyi^a. (i) The follower of the Nyiya system and (a) A 
position ol this system. 

Nanui. Name. 

(A) The world consists in name and form. 

Niiti^a. One who does not believe in the validity of the 
Veda*. 

Nididhy&sana. Meditation. 

( D ) Application to the study of laitrj. 

Nimttia^irana. The cause which is other than the material 
cause. 
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Nirguna. That which is proper tyless. 

Nirai{alpa{a. That which it not determined. 

(A) A variety of pratya{fa the object of which it pure and 
simple. , 

(I/) The pratya{fa at the first instance which apprehends 
the object without its relation to the other things. 

Niitcya (G). Determination. 

(A) A phase of ontahkarana. It is also called buidht. 

Nitya. That which has no end. It is also used in the sense 
of that which has no beginning and no end. 

(A) That which is not non-eternal. 

Nityatamtirin. (D) The soul that will never escape from 
bondage. 

Nityavibhuti. ( V) That which is characterised by pure sataa. 
This b the abode of the liberated souls. The things of their 
enjoyment are also nude of this. 

Nityinitya. (D) That which is eternal with reference to its 
substantive aspect and non-eternal with reference to its attributive 
aspect, e.g. Pral(rti. It is eternal with reference to its substantive 
aspect and non-eternal with reference to its changes. 

Nityinitya vattuvive{a. (A) The discrimination between 
eternal and non-eternal things. This U one of the conditions 
leading to liberation. 


P 

Pand{arana. The mixing of the five elements, space, air, 
fire, water and earth, so that each of the five resultant elements 
consists of half of itself and with regard to the other half it 
has the other four elements in equal parts. It is supposed that 
this work is done by the Creator. 

Pand{rta. That which results from pand {arena. 

Para tab. By means of something other than itself or that 
which presents it. 

(C) This term is usually an attribute of aprimanya in the 
Vedanta systems. The idea U this. The whole expression 
stands for 'Aprimanya is paratah'. Aprimanya is untruth of 
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knowledge. That it is pamtah means that it is produced or 
determined by something other than that which produces or 
presents knowledge. For example in ( D ) two types or knowledge 
are accepted— *>rlti and ta{fi. Vftti is presented by id {ft and 
is aelf-evident. Vrtti may be true or untrue. If it is untrue, 
its untruth is caused by the defects of the conditions of know¬ 
ledge and is determined by the absence of coherence. The 
detects are external to the conditions of knowledge, because the 
conditions of knowledge in the normal case are sound. Simi¬ 
larly, coherence is external to ia{ft. For these reasons apra- 
min yd is regarded as paratah. 

Pen mi rut. Size. 

Pennimikirtna. The material cause. The cause which 
becomes the product. 

Parxtkje. Mediate. 

(C) This term is sn attribute of knowledge. Knowledge as 
perokf * is produced by the pramanai other than pratyakja, 

{it) Paructilar cases of labia and anupalabihi give riae to 
pmty*{jn knowledge. 

Ptunucya. That which comes from an author. 

(O This term is an attribute of labia or igama. 

I'artmiribtka. (A) That which has unconditioned reality. 
Such an entity is Brahman. 

Parmmarthi{a pramtya. The thing that has unconditioned 
reality. Brahman. 

PrabaUpraminavtroiha. ( D ) Sublation by a stronger pra- 
mina, e.g. of the two pramanai, pratya{/a and anumina, 
pr*tya{ja is stronger (probata ). If anumina is not subiated by 
pratyaha, then it is valid. If it is subiated, then it is invalid. 
P > mt\ra{ia U not subiated by an anumina which is not based on a 
sound pratya{ia. If an anumina based on a sound pratyaha 
suhlates a pratyatya, then what really follows is that a sound 
pratya{ia suhlates the unsound, 

PniAtmmiibAata. The absence of a thing resulting from 
its destruction. This absence has a beginning but no end. 

Pm{irm. (V) Mode. 

(Q In (10 the world of eit and oat both in the subtle and 
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in the grots form is regarded as a mode of God. To amplify 
the same idea, it is described as ad hey a, vidheya and Ufa. 
Ad hey a is dependent, vidheya is controlled and Seta is part. To 
imply the same idea, it is called aprtha^riddha, inseparable. It 
is inseparable from God. 

Pra^ti. The roc# matter. 

(A) It is the same as ajnana. 

(V) and ( D ) It is the material cause of the material universe 
excluding time and in (D) excluding avyil(rtH^ila. 

Pralaya. Dissolution. 

Prami. Right knowledge. 

{A) (i) The knowledge of that which is novel and non-sub- 
lated. (ii) The knowledge of that which is non-sublated. 
According to the former, memory is not right and according to 
the latter it is right. 

(V) The knowledge that is consistent with correct usage. 

(D) The knowledge that is yathirtha. Owing to its imperfect 
condition, knowledge may not apprehend its object as it is and 
such knowledge is wrong (ayathinha). 

Pramana. (C) The proximate cause of right knowledge. 

(D) Right knowledge is also a case of pram ana, 

(C) The importance of the problem of pramana is very great 
in epistemology. The solution of this problem is an expression 
of the discipline of thought. 

(A) Six pramanat, pratyafya, anumina, upamina, arthapatti, 
labda and anupalabdhi are recognised. 

(V) Three pramanat, pratya\ta, anumina, and labda are 
recognised. Upamana and arthapatti arc included in anumina. 
In (A) anupalabdhi is taken to apprehend absence fabhava). 
But absence is a way of expressing presence. The absence of 
the book from the table is an expression of the bare table. 
Therefore no special pramana, as anupalabdhi, is needed to 
apprehend absence, ana anupalabdhi is not a pramina. 

(D) Three pramanat, pratya^ta, anumina and labda are 
recognised. Arthapatti is included in anumina. Upamana is 
included in the three pramanat in accordance with its nature. 
Absence is a bet as is presence. But it does not require a special 
pramana to apprehend it. It it apprehended by pratyal(fa or 
anumina as the case may be. 
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Pronins cat tan ya. {A) The caitanya on which aniah^arena- 
trytti it superimposed. 

Praminatrirodha. (£>) The sublation by a pramina. 

Praml treat tsaya. (A) The caitsnya on which the subject 
of experience is superimposed. 

Prameya. That which is given by right knowledge. 

Prapatti. (10 The final stage of discipline required to obtain 
the grace of Cod. It is characterised by complete self-surrender 
to God. This marks the culmination of bba^ti. 

Pratt Mi. ((0 Intuition, a variety of pratya^a. 

PnitjAiiirodha, (D) A fallacy of anumana. 

Pntya^fd. ft) Immediate apprehension, (a) The proximate 
cause of immediate apprehension. 

(/#) Knowledge as pratyolya is characterised by the identity 
of pram in s cai tsnys and vitaysatitanya. Object as pratyatyta i* 
characterised by the identity of pramatrcaitanya and tutaya- 
caitsnya. 

Pratyitsm. (D) The suitable distance between a sense organ 
and its object. It makes the correct apprehension of the object 
possible. 

(C) This position is accepted in this system after the (N-V) 
idea of tansiltrra or contact between a sense organ and its object 
is determined to be unsatisfactory. 

Prorabhiva. The absence of a thing preceding the produc¬ 
tion of the same. It is beginningless but it has an end. 

Pribrta. That which comes from prsJyrti. 

Praminya. The truth of knowledge. 

Print. The vital breath. 

Prikbhittlfp. ( A) That which exists only during the time 
of its apprehension, e.g. silver superimposed on a shell. 

Pnya. ( A ) Bliss, an aspect of Brahman. 

Pitrrsmimamti. The system expounded by Jalmini. 
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R 

Rajas. An attribute of praJ(rts. 

Rasana. The sense organ that apprehends taste. 

Rajasa. That which consists of rajas. 

Rudbi. Usage. 

Rupa. (i) Cotour and (a) form. 

(A) Form. 

S 

Sadasadvilekjana. (A) That which is other than real, un¬ 
real and real un-real. Synonyms are mithya, anirvacaniya and 
tmirv&cya. 

Sadasat. That which is real and unreal. 

SaJ(handa. (V) That which has parts. 

Samabalapramanavirodha. (D) The state of being opposed 
by a pramana of equal strength. 

Samdna. The vital breath that resides in the navel of the 
body. 

SamjAa. (B) San {alpaca knowledge. It is an aggregation 
(s^andha). It is an aspect of the mental world. 

Samsargbbhbva. Absence expressed as pragabhava, pradh- 
ttamtdbhava or atyantabhbva. 

Samsim. Bondage. 

Samsl(ara. The mental retentum. 

(B) An aggregation forming an aspect of the mental world. 

Samtada. The mental and volitional harmony. 

Samyoga. The relation between two substances. 

Samyu^tatadatmya. (A) The identity with the thing that 

is related by samyoga. 

Samyu^tabhinoatadatmya. (A) The identity with the thing 
that is identical with that which is related by samyoga. 

Samyu\uirayana. (V) The relation between a sense organ 
and a non-substance. 

Sari'djna. One who is omniscient. 
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Sartvdabts. Orte who U omnipotent. 

Sarvavyipu. One who if all-pervading. 

Sat. That which it real. 

Sat^hyid. ( V) The xxallcd wrong knowledge. Thii term 
signifies that that which if presented by illusion is real. 

Sana, (i) Being, (a) An attribute of prafyd. 

Santa Jr ha. (V) A close similarity. 

Thu if accepted in place of jeri of (N-V). 

San{alpa\a. ( A) A variety of pratyai(ta knowledge who*e 
object U complex. 

( V) A stage in pratyafya knowledge which apprehends its 
object with its reference to other things. 

SamUtibktda. (D) The identity that U not opposed to the 
peculiarities of things that are identical. 

(C) This term haa a great ontological importance in (D). 

SidKanj Proof. Synonyms are yul(d, lingo, uyipya, upa¬ 
pa tu, and aaamina. 

Sidhanatai^aJut. (D) A fallacy of artumana. 

Sidhya. That which it proved. Synonyms are lingi, 
ryapo{a and so on. 

Sidhya a. (/>) A fallacy of anumitta. 

SHjit^inflina. (k 1 ) PratyoJ^ia knowledge. 

Sa{(i. The witnessing principle that forms an aspect of the 
subject of experience. 

(A) An aspect of caitanya. 

(D) SUfindriya -taj(fi as the source of knowledge thet 

forms the nature of the self. SUfifiina —the knowledge due to 
the operation of This knowledge is an aspect of the self. 

Satn^a. That which has the domination of tattra, an attri¬ 
bute of prakrti. 

SiJdk&rtha. An accomplished fact. Opposite, J(3ryinha. 

S^andha. (B) An nggrgation. This term signifies that there 
is no whole consisting of parts. 
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Smart*a. Memory. 

Smrti. (i) The same as tmarana. (a) The purana and 
itihasa. 

Sthula. (V) Gross. 

Sthula ridaril. (V) Cit and aril in a gross form. 

SuJ^sma. (F) Subtle. 

Sufyma ridarit. (F) Cit and arit in a subtle form. 

Sufupn. Sleep. 

Svapna. Dream. 

Svarupa. Nature, essence. 

SvaritpajAana. (A) and (D) The knowledge which forms the 
essence of the self. In (A) this knowledge is al^handa and it 
is therefore objectless. In (D) it is just knowledge and it has 
an object 

SvarUpiiiddhi . The absence of the proof with reference to 
the subject of conclusion. A fallacy ot anumina. 

Svavacanavirodha. (D) Self-contradiction. 

Svayamjyoti. (A) The knowledge which being itself of the 
character ot illumination is not made evident by anything other 
than itself. 

Sveda'fa. That which is born out of perspiration. 

S 

Sabda. Verbal testimony. 

Sabdapramana. The verbal testimony which is pramana. 

The relation between a word and its meaning. 

Samadamddi (A). Equanimity, self-control and so on. One of 
the conditions of the discipline leading to liberation. 

Sartra. Body. 

Sarin. That which has a body. A soul. 

Sarira{aiattra. The science dealing with the nature of the 
soul. 
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irotana The scudv of Ultra. 

(A) The understanding of the intention of the listri. 

Srotri. The tense organ which apprehend* found. 

SnuirtMi posts. ( A ) A variety of art Ad pash with reference to 
the text of mui. 

Suddhosostm. ( V) That which is character! led by pure fa tea. 


T 

Tospu*. That which belong* to fire. 

Ttmaj. An attribute of prakjsi. 

(D) The name of the eternal hell. 

Tamoyogy*. (D) One who it by hit very nature bad. 

To* main. The dements in the tub tie form. That which 
immediately precedes an dement. 

Timas*. That in which tamos dominate*. 

Titporyjiia*. The knowledge of the intention of a verbal. 

testimony. 

(/f) Sec haptna. 

THu. Bitter. 

Treti. The sec mid period of time. Thi* i* characterised by 
three part* of merit and one part of demerit. 

Tma{. The seme organ which apprehend* touch. 


U 

Vdima The vital breath that reside* in the part of the neck. 
UdHi/a. That which come* up from earth dividing it. 
Uptmisu. (A) The proximate cause of ufumiti. 

Vpamits. (A) The knowledge of the similarity of a thing 
»o the thing which ia perceived. 

Upomiod. A branch of the Vedic literature. This is more 
philosophical in character than the other branches of the Veda. 


Upismti. The *ame as nididkyisana. 

(O) It mean* two thing*: (i) the study and teaching of 
Uteri and (a) meditation. 
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Utpanauparaiah. This is an attribute of aoramanya, untruth. 
It mean* that untruth is due to something other than the condi¬ 
tion of knowledge. 

Vspa Unit teatah. This i* an attribute of praminya, truth. 
It mean* that truth i* due to the very condition of knowledge. 

Vttara. (i) Bener; (a) Next. 

Oha. (V) Guess, an aspect of perception. 

V 

VaiJ(ar//^a. (P) A product of ahaml^aratattva and in thi* 
wtva character of prakjti dominates. 

VairSgya. Detachment. 

(D) To do one'* duty, secular and religious, with the thought 
that God is the real doer of all. 

Vida. A doctrine. 

(D) A philosophical discussion conducted with a view to 
obtaining the knowledge of the Truth. 

Veda. The sacred literature considered to be apauruteya. 

Vedanta. The systematisation of the teaching of the Veda. 

VijUdnavida. The position that knowledge is the only real. 

ViJ(aipa. (B ) Imagination. The vifylpai arc substance, 

quality, motion, universal and name. 

Vipariutjiiana. (V) It is a case of the so-called wrong know¬ 
ledge which presents a substance in the place of another. 

Virodha. Sublation, opposition. 

Vptti. A state, mode or change. 

VrttijUana. (A) The knowledge which is a mode of antah- 
tparana. 

( D ) The knowledge which is a mode of manat. 

Vifaya eaitanya. (A) The caiutnya on which an object is 
superimposed. 

Vifayat/itayibhava. The relation between an object and that 
which apprehends it. 

ViJeta. (D) That which makes an identical thing have 
different aspects with their peculiar functions. 
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Vtieuna. An attribute. 

Viiitfidvaita. The system of Vcdinta founded by 
Riminujicirya. The lerm signifies the inseparable relation be¬ 
tween the world and God, and His changeless character. 

Vyiiu. The vita! breath that pervades the whole body. 

Vyif»{c. With reference to the invariable and unconditional 
concomitance between the proof and the proved, and from the 
standpoint of the relation, the proof is called vyapya and the 
proved vjipaJ(a. 

Vyipira. Operation, function. 

VyAptt. The invariable and unconditional concomitance 
between the proof and the proved. 

VyApuyAena. The knowledge of tryipti. 

Vyipya. See vyipct{a. 

Vyiv*hiri{a. (A) That which is empirical. That which is 
sublated by the realisation of Brahman. That which is in accord¬ 
ance with usage. 

Vyinhiri{a pnmeya (A). The entity that is vyavakarika. 
Sec tryit\tkin{a. 


Y 

Yogi, (i) The path as {armayoga and so on. (a) The spiritual 
discipline consisting of eight stages, yama, niyama and so on. 
(j) The primary relation between a word and its literal meaning. 

Yogerudht. A variety of the primary relation between a 
word and its meaning. It has reference both to usage and u> the 
literal meaning of tfte word. 

Yogyati. (j) Fitness, (a) The state of the meaning of a 
verhal testimony nor sublated by any prttmina. 

(D) The native disposition of a fhv 

Yuga. Period of time. 

(C) According to the Indian conception time is divided into 
four pans {ru, treti, dvipara and {ait which follow one another 
and form a circle. Thus after {ait, {rta reappears. 
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